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Part One: Getting there 


11.50 PM 


From his voice — from the slight hesitation that followed her request — it was obvious 
that she had frightened him. His silent fear was quite touching in its childlike innocence, in 
its lack of capacity for understanding what was actually going on around him: while 
dreading the consequences of disturbing his superior he was unable to allow his 
imagination to grasp the real scope of a terror that, until that moment, had not involved 
him. He had never opened his mind or his eyes to take notice of such things and, perhaps 
for that same reason, such things had never taken notice of him. 

This was no longer the case with Maria. She had prodded the sleeping dragon and, as it 
had half-opened its eyes and noticed her, dealt a blow to cut off its head. But dragons had 
the habit of growing two new heads in place of the one cut off, hadn’t they...? 

“Call him immediately,” she now ordered rather than requested the adjutant on the 
other end. Aside from his name being Brandt, Maria knew little about him, yet she 
pictured the officer as very young, perhaps barely twenty. 

The tentative silence persisted. Maria knew that the Reichsführer wasn’t to be awoken 
for any reason; in fact those who had the right to disturb him at such hour could be 
counted on one hand. But it would be known that one of those people was herself. 

“Very well,” the officer broke the silence, sighing. “I shall notify the Reichsführer. 
Please hold.” 

Lying on her bed, her eyes shut, Maria imagined the young man behind the door of one 
of the most powerful men in Europe. His hand was probably shaking. There would be a 
short series of timid knocks, perhaps repeated once or twice before Heinrich would 


awaken, confused and irritated; another sleeping dragon not to be disturbed. 


But his irritation would give way to alertness as soon as her name was mentioned. 

She heard the receiver being picked up. 

“Reichsführer?” 

“Yes, Maria! What is it?” 

“Heinrich, we have cast the bait and it has been taken!” 

A cold shiver ran down her spine at the sound of her own words, even though spoken 
in a whisper as if in danger of being overheard. Only now did the full meaning of what 
they had plotted and carried out hit her. It had been just a game, nothing more — for 
almost twenty years. But these few words she had just repeated, uttered gently into her 
ear not five minute ago, meant that she had acknowledged and was now passing on a 
declaration of war. 

“Where?” Himmler asked. 

“Somewhere in the Schwarzwald region.” 

The Reichsführer was silent for a while. Maria could only sense his exultancy before he 
said in a matter-of-fact voice: 

“Come and meet me tomorrow. l'Il have Brandt book you on the first flight to Berlin. 
Will there be two passengers?” 

“Yes, Reichsführer.” 

After another brief pause, Himmler added: 

“Best the Führer is not informed. Not until we know more.” 

He rang off. 

What had they done?! 

Had they cut off the monster’s head — or had they barely scratched the dormant 
enemy, igniting a raging flame that would scorch them? 

There was an even worse alternative she strove in vain to keep from crawling into her 
mind: that she had been unable to tell friend from foe. That she had ensnared and 
trapped something good to gain the approval of something evil. 

She had reached out for the stars and seized at them, but when pulling her hand back 
she now saw the sky tearing from its seams and the distant suns dripping down like drops 
of poisonous mercury. 

“Are we to go to Berlin?” the gentle voice of the one beside her whispered in her ear, 


but she pretended not to hear it, keeping her eyes tightly shut. She was out of breath, as if 


her mind were frantically trying to escape and struggling with her body for its freedom. 
What have we done?! a question was pounding in her temples. 


What have we done?! 


Chapter I: Munich, 1919. 


The bleeding sun poured red violently over the snow as if to consecrate the blood that 
was and would be spilled on these streets. The sun disappeared; the blood on the snow 
remained. 

“There’s a commotion on the street,” a voice said behind her, as if she wasn’t watching 
the whole scene herself. “What do they want now?” 

What they always want, Maria thought. Power. Money. Sex. Or, desperately, something 
to believe in? From the fourth-floor window, the crowds below reminded her of ants, 
driven by some compulsive collective consciousness to do something compulsively 
necessary. It was impossible to tell whether they were fleeing from or hunting after 
something. And if this, Maria thought, was an impression from the fourth floor, what 
would these people look like from high above, from the clouds? What would the birds, or 
the man on the moon, or God think? They wouldn’t recognize the fierce fighting for ideals, 
or the individuals who were willing to sacrifice their lives for the Cause. It would be a 
barely noticeable hustle at best, especially since the birds, the man on the moon and God 
had witnessed the Great War, where millions had died in agony, without taking any notice. 
Because no-one had taken any notice. Aside from the birds, perhaps, but they ignored 
everything. 

The aggressive handful of people with their red flags and hostile voices, and the 
taunting youths they had assaulted, were no longer visible. The scene was once again 
quiet and somewhat dreary. 

But Maria didn’t explain these thoughts to her landlady, who would have been 


unnecessarily confused. Instead she said: 


“The communists. They want peace and solidarity.” 

Frau Mohr wasn’t satisfied. 

“Then why do they scream and rampage? Why can’t they /ive in peace and solidarity, to 
show a good example? Then people might follow them!” 

Maria knew no comment was expected from her, so she kept quiet, which was always 
acknowledged as her modest acceptance of the words from a wiser, older woman. 

A couple, dressed in black, crossed the street towards the house. The doorbell 
sounded. 

“They’re here,” Frau Mohr said, as was her way to react to the obvious. “I shall let them 

in.” 
Maria closed the heavy curtains, which were designed to block every trace of daylight. 
She lit some candles and a small oil lamp. Electric lights were never to be used with 
customers, as they would destroy the mood, she always thought. Just like in a brothel. 
Men went to a brothel to find instant oblivion and satisfaction from a woman’s body. Here 
they came to find the same from a woman’s mind: she was nothing but a mental 
prostitute, who would open her mind and her spirit as another woman would open her 
legs. And she would leave her customers satisfied, on most occasions. They would pay her 
and recommend her to other people who hungered for the same. 

Maria glanced at herself in a large mirror, while the sounds of doors being opened and 
closed drew nearer. She could easily have worked as a prostitute, and she would have 
been paid well. Her beauty wasn’t a concept that thrilled her or made the mirror her 
closest friend and ally. It was merely a fact that she had learnt and accepted since her 
childhood. And since she was in another line of business, none of her clients ever told her 
she was beautiful. That would have been inappropriate. But this appraisal was often 
reflected in the eyes of the men who were accompanying the ladies in black with their 
tear-stained and swollen eyes veiled by thick black lace. How long would her career have 
lasted as a prostitute — five more years? Perhaps ten? Yet now she was looking at a 
business spanning fifty, why not sixty years, with each passing year adding credibility to 
her persona. 

She was pestered with a slight headache, caused by a restless night. These troubled 
nights with disturbing dreams had become more of a rule than an exception. Maria found 


it difficult to come to terms with the visions that took shape in her sleep, rising like 


menacing shadows that were waiting for their time in some cosmic bank vault that stored 
all the misery yet to be unleashed on the world — as if more than enough had not, already, 
been drawn from it. 

Maria knew that these were more than dreams; that somehow her visions which she 
was able to control when awake had made their way to her mind when she was at her 
most vulnerable. She was frightened by the realisation that these visions were involving 
her: she never allowed herself to be reflected in her work, always suppressing the urge to 
peek into her own future. 

Now this future seemed to have come to haunt her. It was polluting her waking hours 
with memories that shouldn’t have existed for years to come; furthermore — that should 
never have existed at all. 

She had no precise recollection of these dreams of late but, when she awakened, she 
was burdened with their residue; with the feeling that she had welcomed into her life 
something inexplicably bad, which had taken over and used her. Her heart was clenched in 
a fist of overpowering desolation, as if she was to abandon everything she ever owned 
and everyone she ever knew. 

There was also a bitter sense of joy, the humiliating and unpleasant joy, of being alive, 
in spite of being mistreated and abused, marred with the shame of preferring such a life 
to nonexistence. 

And there was guilt; the sense of involvement in something sordid, which had 
awakened a plague that had made her its tool. Death was to work through her and 
consider her its ally — even regarding her with respect. She saw blood on her hands, 
glowing like an unwanted badge of morbid honour, marking her as its angel. 

The door opened with deliberate slowness, its speed set by Frau Mohr, the Vestal 
Virgin of this concocted shrine. 


ud 


“The gentlemen to see you,” she said and withdrew modestly, her voice and body 
language hinting at the solemnity of the occasion which should greatly be respected. 

Maria had been half-afraid, half-hopeful that the visitors would appear as some 
demonic figures who would put her out of her anguishing misery, but the men who stood 
at the door seemed utterly unremarkable, no more menacing than tax inspectors. 


They observed Maria intently. 


“Pleased to meet you, Fraulein Orsic,’” one of them said while taking off a tightly-fitting 


glove. They were both quite young, perhaps around thirty, and moderately handsome, 
though different in appearance. “How very kind of you to receive us”. He extended his 
hand. Maria took it. 

It was a heavy handshake, weighing down on Maria with the force of time distilled in 
solitude. Instantly, the moment settled as an anchorage point that was fixed in eternity, 
keeping one simultaneously safely afloat and a prisoner of its gravity; to be revisited over 
and over again. This handshake claimed Maria as its own; wrapped her in a blanket of soft 
whispers assuring her that she would often return to that moment in her mind. 

“l'm sorry... What did you say?” she asked after a brief silence, as her racing heart 
began to settle. 

The men looked at each other. 

“What did you think | said?” the man asked in return, without removing his hand. 

This was strange. Maria had the feeling that regardless of the counted seconds that had 
passed, she had shared a peculiar confession, resonant with things that can only be said 
between two people with a particularly close bond. She also realized that none of these 
words had actually been spoken yet, but they would be born in many years to come; not 
in a conversation between two people but in a tortured mind smothered by isolation. 

Perhaps, this man was to play some part in her life after all. 

“l'm sorry,” Maria said and released the man’s hand hastily. “Won’t you gentlemen 
please be seated?” 

“Did you see something?” the man insisted. “Was it a... premonition? Is that what it 
should be called?” 

“It’s really nothing. Just energies and signals crossing one another,” Maria gave a reply 
which in its vagueness would have satisfied most of her customers. 

“No glimpses into my future?” 

“It would take more than that. But now... Would you please be seated?” She sat down 
herself to reinforce this second invitation, and the men followed her example. 

The one who had extended his hand in greeting had dark and deep eyes that made him 
appear somewhat exotic. Maria felt her prolonged appraisal was about to make the 
moment awkward, so she turned her eyes away abruptly. She noticed that the other 
gentleman, less dashing in his appearance, was carrying a leather briefcase. 


“Now, is there something | can assist you with?” Maria asked the obvious question. 


Sometimes words with little actual meaning needed to be exchanged in order to mark the 
beginning of the official part. Since the clients were often longing for additional 
reassurance, she added: “I have a feeling you want to contact someone.” 

“All in good time,” the dark man said. This was rather unexpected. “First of all we 
would like you to tell us something.” 

The other man lifted the briefcase resting on his knees and placed it on the table 
between them. 

“Could you please tell us what’s inside this?” 

Oh. The sceptical types. Before the séance, they want to be astonished and convinced 
of the medium’s authentic powers. Maria disliked these sorts of parlour tricks, but they 
were a necessary procedure on more occasions than she cared to recall. She gave the men 
a cool look, indicating that their proposition was rather distasteful. 

“| take it that you yourselves are familiar with the contents of the briefcase?” she 
asked. 

The gentlemen nodded, but didn’t disclose any more information. 

There were many ways to deal with this situation. She could try to access the contents, 
probing the object with her senses, or try to infiltrate the consciousness of the gentlemen 
and fish the information from there. Or she could have protested that this was beneath 
her, that she was a medium who only channels the voices of the departed ones through 
automatic writing, and not a carnival performer who reads tea leaves or predicts lottery 
numbers. But she wasn’t rushing into things. With deliberate movements she arranged 
the pen and papers before her, letting the gentlemen know that these were her real 
instruments of business. Then she took a deep breath and emptied her mind. The object 
in the briefcase was most probably something that had belonged to the person these 
gentlemen wished to contact. Perhaps a lonely, frightened item that is only too eager to 
make contact with a human mind again. Or, then, a hostile entity that guards its privacy 
fiercely. Maria was good at dealing with objects that had been cut loose from their 
owners. It was a question of approach, like the procedure of applying for an appointment. 

Maria closed her eyes, reached her mind out to the object and spoke to it silently. /f 
you have a voice, let it be heard. If you have a face, let it be seen. If you have a secret, 
share it with me. 


She felt it awakening: it was aware of someone probing it. This was a smart object, 


probably very old; something that had seen many generations of people and considered 
individuals a short-lived nuisance. It was to be approached with caution: like a dormant 
electrical charge the energy in some articles was capable of paralyzing a careless 
investigator. 

Maria had just admonished herself towards caution, when the object tapped itself into 
her subconscious mind like an aggressive leech. It hit her like a shock wave from a shell, 
deafening and blinding, ripping through her senses with a sharpness of a thousand knives. 
And around the sharpness there was a mantle of unbearable cold and insufferable heat; 
something that Maria had rarely experienced before. 

The contact only lasted for a fraction of a second before Maria slammed her senses 
shut. As a medium, she needed to know the difference between suppressing the fear that 
prompted the urge to close a contact with a tortured soul and the necessity to protect 
herself from violent and hostile memories which were able to injure a vulnerable human 
mind. 

She had obviously given a muted cry, as she jolted instinctively away from the 
briefcase. The men stared at her with great interest. One of them had begun to light a 
cigarette; now his hand was frozen in mid-air, holding a burning match. The other man 
leaned onto the table, closer to Maria. 

“What did you see?” he asked. “It is quite clear, that you did see something.” 

Maria let them wait for a moment before she answered. 

“I see two gentlemen who are here to test me. | don’t even think you want me to make 
a contact.” 

The men glanced at each other again, but this time there was a certain recognition in 
their eyes, and respect in his voice as the handsome one said: 

“You are absolutely right. We shall explain everything to you.” 

“Once | have correctly described the object you inquire about?” 

“That, we would be very grateful for.” 

Maria was uncertain about where this situation would lead, but she decided to avoid 
confrontation. 

“| had a most strange feeling,” she commenced, reliving the brief moment of contact. 
“There is something in there that’s very old, and yet ageless. It’s inanimate, and yet it has 


touched countless lives. It’s revered and feared. In fact, it has seen so much fear that | 


don’t care to make another excursion towards it.” 

“Where does it come from?” the other man, who had hardly said a word, asked. He 
had a well-hidden Austrian accent. 

“That’s what strikes me as strange,” Maria replied. “It’s man made, and yet I have a 
feeling it’s not of this world. And there’s death; this thing is the cause of suffering and 
death of many.” 

The men were respectfully silent. Maria could see that she had succeeded in 
impressing them deeply. 

“Was this what you expected to hear?” 

The men nodded. 

“It is very close to what we were hoping to learn. But, if you would have to label the 
object — what single word would you use?” 

“Perhaps...” Maria took another moment to think. “Religious..?” 

She instantly perceived that she had hit the nail on the head. The man who was in 
charge of the briefcase rose from his seat and carefully unlocked the leather portfolio. 
From inside he produced a small object, wrapped in dark cloth. He placed it on the green 
velvet of the table and unwrapped it solemnly. Maria stared at the thing that was slowly 
revealed, mesmerized. She had the urge to block the powerful vibrations it emitted, and 
yet felt strangely drawn to it. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?” the man said. “It’s Aztec. It was used in ceremonial sacrifice about 
five hundred years ago. Terrible to think, but it has been used to cut the hearts out of 
living humans.” 

“Terrible and formidable,” the other man said as if to himself. 

“But there’s more, isn’t there?” Maria said, her eyes still on the well-crafted handle, 
which was made in the form of some terrifying deity. 

“Yes. You were right, when you said that it’s not of this world.” The man slid his fingers 
gently over the blade, which she could sense had once been frighteningly sharp. “It’s 
forged from a meteorite.” 

“Yes,” Maria whispered, fighting the urge also to touch the blade. 

“Meteorite iron is notoriously difficult to work with, but the ancient masters did a 
brilliant job, don’t you think?” 


“Yes,” Maria repeated. 


“It is of course no longer used to instil fear. But it has proven a very useful tool in cases 
such as this,” the man explained. “And now it has led us to you, as we hoped it would.” 

“But why me?” Maria asked. “In Munich, mediums are a ten a penny.” 

The dark and handsome man smiled. 

“But we didn’t come here by chance. We knew about you and we were praying to the 
gods that you wouldn’t disappoint us.” 

“| deal in truth, not pleasing,” Maria said. “I reserve the right to disappoint.” 

“The truth can never disappoint,” the plainer looking man said with a sudden ardour, 
which made him look almost beautiful. His eyes, which had appeared timid and nervous, 
were now ablaze with sparks that flew from some inner furnace. Maria was uncertain 
whether this furnace was fuelled by a creative or destructive energy. 

“True,” the dark one said, “providing that one has found the truth one has set out to 
find!” He then clicked his heels together in a military fashion and bowed his head. 

“I am sorry we haven’t introduced ourselves,” he said, “but it seemed quite possible 
that we would leave dissatisfied and never see you again. | am happy to say this will not 
be the case. My name is Hess, Rudolf Hess.” 

He offered his hand again, but this time it was to greet a lady, not the mere provider of 
a service. 

“And may | please introduce my friend and colleague, Adolf Hitler.” 

The troubled aloofness in the smaller man’s eyes was back. He quite obviously felt 
uneasy around women and only blossomed in the warmth of his own visions, where 
women were either symbols or statistics. 

“Herr Hess. Herr Hitler.” Maria remained cool and restrained, preferring to let the 
gentlemen feel in charge of the situation. 

“| heard my mentor speak highly of you and it was my intention — for which you must 
pardon me - to prove him right or wrong,” the handsome one, Hess, said. “Because he is a 
man who in his search for the truth has been known to... well... be too eager to accept 
words from lips that are more than usually beautiful.” 

Maria lowered her eyes, as the unwritten scenario that is called social intercourse 
between a man and a lady requires. 

“He sent me to you with an invitation, and you must excuse my eagerness to conduct 


my own investigation before | could wholeheartedly impart it to you. May we please be 


10 


seated again?” 

They all resumed their seats. Maria should have been excited, but she had polished her 
image of composed graciousness to the extent where it became a haven that concealed 
her beating heart even from herself. With utmost calm, she asked: 

“Who, if | may enquire, is your mentor?” 

“It’s General Haushofer,” Hess said. 

Maria’s heart skipped a beat. 


“Finally,” she thought to herself. 


Chapter Il: Vienna, 1917 


Maria had met General Karl Haushofer little more than a year ago. She had barely been 
of age. How long ago it seemed, their gathering at the Café Schopenhauer in Vienna. It 
had been the Vienna of the Emperor, before everything crumbled to give way to chaos. 
Only two years had passed, Café Schopenhauer most likely used the same napkins, the 
hat styles of the ladies patronizing the place had barely altered, yet an era had irreversibly 
ended. Things looked the same, but something was absent. The scent; that’s what Maria 
missed the most. The omnipresent, omnipotent scent of aristocracy, decadence and 
security. Everything at the Schopenhauer had given off this scent: the Turkish coffee - 
watered down since the war had begun - the seductive waltzes and tangos from the string 
quintet - cut down to a trio since the war had begun - the Cuban cigars or Russian 
cigarettes of the gentlemen and the Parisian perfume of the ladies. Everything in the 
Viennese way of life belonged to the enemies, and since the war was lost, the enemies 


had banned the scent from those who were defeated. What remained was pretence. 
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But back then the people thought that 1917 was going to be just another year in the 
glorious annals of history of the Empire, with its unavoidable ups and downs. And yet, it 
was the last. Actually, it was quite appropriate, for a new era was about to begin, the era 
of Aquarius, and the old world with its structure and ways was doomed to obsolescence. 
The five of them - they were the representatives of the new era, the builders of a new 
nation, and Maria was thrilled to be invited and accepted. 

“| have heard of you,” the general had said to her. He looked less of a German imperial 
general and more of a Viennese gentleman who knows his every word to be a key to a 
woman’s heart. Maria was twenty-one and she blushed. 

“Waisz here has told me about you and | must say | am very impressed with what | 
see.” 

Maria knew he was talking about some papers that Waisz, a decorated war hero, had 
shown him, but the man had a way of making everything said to a lady sound like a 
compliment. 

“Thank you,” she said. “But | am no-one. | am no more important in producing these 
texts than is the pencil | was holding.” 

“But you are, my dear,” the general said. Somehow it went without saying that when 
he spoke, the other members of the company remained silent. “You are channelling some 
great force that we, mere mortals, are never able to touch. The fact that this force has 
chosen you is the proof that you are more valuable than any of us.” 

“What | receive,” Maria said, “are words. Words that | don’t even know how to read. 
Without men like you, these scribblings would never change the world.” 

“We are all but tools in the hands of --- well, nowadays it’s beginning to be difficult to 


|” 


choose the right word!” the eldest of the men, Prelate Gernot, said. “Twenty years ago | 
wouldn’t have hesitated to use the word ‘God’. But now? When you say ‘God’, you no 
longer generate a universal image of the one creative power. People have become 
donnish dogmatists, with too much knowledge in their hands and too little wisdom in 
their hearts. We are too eager to throw the words like ‘God’ out with the bath water, 
expecting to find some abstract and universally self-explanatory concept at the bottom of 
the tub.” 


“And that’s why we all need one another,” the general took over. “To really turn these 


empty words into something that makes a difference at every level of existence. There 
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can be no doubt that we are being helped by those wiser than us. But not everyone has 
the power to learn from them.” 

“That’s where you come in.” This was said by Baron Rudolf von Sebottendorf, whom 
Maria had briefly met some time earlier and who had encouraged her to meditate on the 
Oriental writings. “It’s always a woman who brings us closer to the truth. Be it the Sibyl at 
Delphi or Madame Blavatsky, or Joan of Arc — we gentlemen are for some reason excluded 
from the ranks of those who are chosen.” 

“Perhaps that’s why we always seek the company of the ladies — to be nearer to the 
Supreme,” the general said, and everyone gave a short, appreciative laugh. Maria thought 
that the general must have made life very easy for his soldiers - or their death. 

“We are indeed,” Prelate Gernot said, “and we rarely fail to be exalted by them.” 

Maria felt herself blush. The elderly man radiated an aura of a chosen purity, which 
made it somewhat uncomfortable for her to hear his sophisticated remarks involving 
women. 

“For we subconsciously want the bringers of good news to astonish us with their 
beauty and grace, because deep down we know that beauty comes from harmony and 
universal order. From God!” the prelate concluded. 

The way the venerable man spoke to and about Maria was almost verging on flirtation. 
Maria understood that this was done to help her relax and feel herself as an equal partner 
to these men, who by status and experience were towering above her. Because a 
balancing equals sign can be drawn between a man of distinction and a woman of beauty, 
when the two choose to play their prearranged hands of cards as peers. 

“Yet it always is a man who makes the visions of a woman a reality,” she countered. 

Sebottendorf gave a grin indicating that he regarded the remark he was about to make 
as witty. 

“The coming era will be the age of a woman. Perhaps the next time we meet, Maria 
will have summoned us to her feet!” 

More relaxing laughter ensued. Maria was grateful for the effort the men were making 
to make her feel at ease. And yet she became anxious lest she be a disappointment to 
those who obviously regarded her as one of them, one of the chosen ones. 

Waisz spoke. Not because he had anything important to say, but because he felt the 


attention on his lady friend might have been too embarrassing for her. 
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“Don’t tease Maria!” 

He wasn’t a man who could be considered witty. 

“Lothar,” Maria said, her eyes, voice and body giving a reminder that, after all, the 
physically strong but mentally average pilot had been instrumental in introducing her to 
the group that had gathered at the Café Schopenhauer. “The gentlemen are not teasing 
me. They are honouring me, simply by having me in their company!” 

Lothar smiled, appeased. 

“Is it too much to refer to this meeting as miraculous?” Sebottendorf continued. “For a 
prophet needs believers if he is to upset his era. There might have been countless 
prophets — indeed, countless Jesuses or Mohammeds — who went unnoticed, who died 
before they were able to spread the message. If a supreme intelligence wishes to 
communicate a message, should it bet on one single prophet? Methinks not! It would 
transmit its message globally. And the easiest way to change society? To change every 
single human being! Yet we all know that we humans are not receptive, even if our minds 
and souls are open. Therefore this information only reaches those who have a special 
level of receptivity. Was Jesus the son of God? | shall not ponder on this. Suffice for us to 
know that he was able to channel the divine knowledge to us, to the world that was yoked 
to blindly obeying the demon god of the Hebrews. Suddenly, a message of charity and 
love was introduced. | sometimes believe that it was Mary Magdalene who channelled the 
message of a new era to the world for Jesus to deliver it to humanity and to accept his 
martyrdom. Two thousand years ago, the voice of a woman and her sacrifice would have 
gone unnoticed.” 

“Have you decided?” a waiter asked, probably having stood for some time beside the 
table. Café Schopenhauer was proud of its unnoticeable waiters. 

Several minutes were spent discussing the assortment of coffee, tea and cakes on the 
menu. Maria looked around: it was a place for the idle ladies and the aristocrats of the old 
era, probably discussing their hunting and fishing or planning the next house party. None 
of these people seemed to realize that thousands were being killed on the fronts of a war 
which had arrived just as suddenly as the Black Death had arrived some five hundred years 
ago. It was the time for people to die. It was their own task to find plausible justifications 
for dying. 


“And that task has been fulfilled,” Maria thought to herself. 
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“Sorry?” general Haushofer said, with a spoon of sugar stopping mid-air. 

Everyone had their eyes on Maria. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. “Sometimes | find myself answering questions | don’t even dare 
to ask.” 

“To dare — and why shouldn’t we be guided by our foolhardiness?” prelate Gernot 
asked, mixing the sugar in his cup of coffee. “The truth wants out. It has, by its nature, 
always had an intimidating effect on people: something in us demands that the truth 
should be hidden. It’s like preserving life itself. But against who, or what?” 

“Against our enemies,” the pilot Waisz found it his duty to reply. 

“This war...” Prelate Gernot said, and his eyes swelled up with tears. “This war is lost to 
us. It’s lost because countless people will not accept the spiritual revolution, brought on 
by the Age of Aquarius. They will fight on, driven by anger, still reassuring themselves that 
they are fighting for the truth. And only a few will survive.” 

“Unless the new truth simply takes over,’ Haushofer speculated. “Not the demonic 
truth of the old religions, of the vindictive gods, who make us wage war. We all know that 
one day there will be a truth that we don’t need to fight for. A truth that simply is and 
everyone in the world will reach out for it.” 

“Yet, to receive that truth, we need to abolish the truth of before,” the prelate said. 
“The Age of Aquarius will be the era of enlightenment at all imaginable levels”. 

“Ushered in by the messages from the likes of you,” von Sebottendorf added. “The 
countless prophets and sibyls who have given their best to convert the hostile world into a 
kind one!” 

Lothar turned to Maria, a warning look in his eyes. 

“With most of these prophets perishing.” 

The strong black coffee with a touch of brandy — Maria had observed the general 
pouring some into her cup — made her feel braver. She smiled at the gentlemen, and they 
smiled back. At the same time, she was careful not to appear drunk or too fascinated by 
the suggestions of the men in the company. 

“You are wrong if you think that you need me,” she said. “In fact, | am the one who is 
desperately in need of someone who could cure me — of all the things | don’t understand, 
or want.” 


The prelate laid his hand upon hers. 
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“Lothar showed me some papers that you produced during a séance,” he said. “I trust 
him. He doesn’t lie. I’ve been his confessor since he was a child, and since he was a child, 
he has manifested an extraordinary integrity.” 

“That he is a hero is undisputed,” General Haushofer said. 

“And as a human being... am | doomed?” 

Maria had never seen Lothar’s eyes turn misty before. 

Everyone turned to Prelate Gernot, as if expecting him to produce an answer that 
would deliver an antidote for every anguish ever to be felt by any man. 

The prelate lowered the cup he was holding and stared into the young man’s eyes. 

“No. No. The most beautiful emotion a man can have is remorse. Without true 
remorse, there can’t be true redemption. Without redemption, there is no salvation. We 
humans are involved in a cosmic game of chess, with our very existence at stake. History is 
being written with the ink of hate — it’s like an unfinished canvas that is always being 
attacked by the brush of a giftless artist, who thinks that his brush-strokes will change 
reality.” 

Lothar opened his mouth as if to say something in his defence, but General Haushofer 
beat him to it. 

“If a man would go to battle hating himself, it would be a lost battle,” he said, giving an 
impression that he had practised these words before. “How many different truths does a 
pilot run before his eyes, when he sees the enemy aeroplanes on the horizon? None, if he 
is a member of the race that is to lead the world to salvation! As are you!” The general 
folded his arms around the young pilot and embraced him without further speech. 

It was an emotional moment and Maria felt an obligation to infuse a touch of feminine 
softness into the somewhat sombre atmosphere. She wanted to say something that 
would alleviate the distress of these great men who were destined to carry on their 
shoulders the fate of a nation. But words seemed to have left her. Maria had the feeling of 
being a cocoon in which something is moving, preparing to break out. Alcohol, which she 
had never tried before, was circulating in her veins like molten gold, pulsating with a 
hypnotic beat in her temples. The heavier her body seemed to grow, the more its weight 
snapped the shackles by which it was attached to her spirit. Maria opened her heart, her 


mind, and spoke. She wasn’t quite sure what she was saying. 
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There followed an immediate silence. Even the trio that had played the old-fashioned 
Stephanie Galop finished at that very moment. 

Von Sebottendorf smiled, then grinned, then smiled again ridiculously. 

“She has done it,” he whispered. “She has been approached.” 

General Haushofer was writing something in his notebook. Prelate Gernot had his eyes 
on Maria, whereas Lothar seemed to be searching for change. Yet he was the first to 
speak: 

“What was that?” he said, with a bemused expression. 

“What?” Maria repeated mechanically. She had the feeling she was drunk for the first 
time in her life. 

“| don’t know if | should thank you, or the one who has chosen to speak through you,” 
the prelate said very softly. “One should be impossible without the other. Oh, how we 
have searched for you!” 

The general produced some papers from his pocket, while the prelate was still gazing 
into Maria’s eyes tenderly. Von Sebottendorf had pearls of sweat beading on his forehead. 

“Go on, Fraulein Orsic! Don’t lose the connection!” 

“| don’t know what it meant, or even what language it was in,” the prelate said, “but 
I’m sure those words were said not by you but through you. And |’m sure they carry an 
enormous meaning.” 

General Haushofer looked at the papers he had produced. “Maybe they were the very 
words you wrote down during a séance last year. Lothar told me about you; about a girl 
who is able to fall into a genuine trance and transmit information — even though unknown 
to herself. Your hand, driven by some unknown consciousness, marked down the 
doodlings that you yourself were unable to appreciate. Had Lothar not shown these 
scribbles to us, we would still be in the dark.” 

“lve heard that passage of speech before,” von Sebottendorf exclaimed, pushing 
himself to his feet slowly and looking dazed. 

General Haushofer glanced at von Sebottendorf. Then he faced Maria. “The markings 
you produced during that séance were only the beginning. We believe there will be much 
more, once you learn to master your powers even further. Perhaps you already have. I’m 
almost afraid to ask von Sebottendorf where he has heard these words before. Because | 


know it will change everything.” 
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Everyone’s eyes turned to von Sebottendorf. Everyone asked themselves whether the 
astonishment shown on his face was real. This was a man who believed that some 
moments deserved to be spotlighted by adding a touch of drama. 

The rather plump von Sebottendorf sank to his seat again. Maria had noticed that he 
had always been very careful to hide his double chin with youthful gestures and poses of 
his head. Now he had completely forgotten about his appearance. His mouth was hanging 
open, his chin almost touching his chest. 

“Oh... my... God...!” he uttered. “I thought | was the only one of our race who has ever 
heard that invocation, which is chanted by the Guardians of the Supreme Truth in Tibet 
during their most sacred ceremony. These words signal that the initiate priest has 
established a contact with the higher knowledge!” 

“Maria, what did you see?” the pilot Waisz asked her, grabbing her hands. Maria stared 
at her fingers in his grip, but seemed to be utterly oblivious to what had happened. 

“Whatever | have said, | apologize,” she said as if in a stupor. 


“You have seen and spoken the truth!” von Sebottendorf whispered. 


“Until we were told of your meeting with the general, the reports of your séances 
seemed rather feeble,” Hess said. “For don’t we all know that the truth is preceded by lies 
that are designed to smoothen the path for an ultimate lie?” 

“Haushofer is a great man, a great general,” the quiet man, Hitler, said. Maria was 
eager to concur, but wanted to see whether the man only wished to feel the satisfaction 
of being admired for his noble opinions. She was surprised when Hitler unexpectedly 
continued by bursting out: 

“He is too great a man to be a leader.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

The pale man seemed somewhat intimidated by the fact that a beautiful woman had 
spoken to him. 

“General Haushofer is kind, without realizing the hazard of being too kind. His objective 


is not to have his men killed. What he fails to remember is history: forgiveness amounts to 
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lowering your shield. And this is followed by the spear of your enemy piercing your heart. 
Is forgiveness a weakness?” 

“Such weakness is strength in the hands of the mighty,” Hess said. 

“Spoken like the enemy!” Hitler turned to him, as if he wanted to punch him. 

“An enemy of what?” Hess snorted. “The frontier between friends and enemies is 
repositioned on a weekly basis.” 

“What is your religion, Herr Hitler?” Maria asked the smaller man, whose sudden and 
violent outbursts when it came to protecting his views had been like bright red explosions 
in the dimly lit room. 

“My race is my religion,” the man said. 

“Well... what does this religion demand from you and offer to you?” 

“Sacrifice,” Hitler said after a short moment of silence. “It both demands it and offers it 
as a prize.” 

“That’s a harsh religion,” Maria observed. 

“Religions are transactions: you must give what’s dear to you in order to gain what you 
wish. | don’t make deals with gods. | pray that | could sacrifice myself thoroughly and that 
my sacrifice would be my ultimate reward; that my blood would water the seeds of a new 
era.” 

“So you are craving for martyrdom?” Hess asked with undisguised sarcasm. “Are you 
willing to sacrifice your life?” 

“Life!” Hitler grunted. “Dogs can sacrifice their lives in a scuffle over a bone. Life means 
nothing. We all die.” 

“Then what would your ultimate sacrifice be?” Maria asked. 

Hitler straightened his back dramatically. 

“Everything. My integrity. My better judgement. If needed, | would take wrong 
decisions and act against all my principles. | would be a monster and be remembered as 
one. | would gladly be hated or, even worse, be forgotten. | would even sacrifice the 
redeeming knowledge that my deeds had changed the world for the better.” 

“Well I’m sure you'll have ample time to prove yourself right — or wrong,” Hess said. 
“But we mustn’t bore Fraulein Orsic with all this.” He sat and leaned closer to Maria, 


leaving Hitler intentionally distanced from the two of them. 
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“You asked me a while ago, if we wanted you to make a contact,” he said. “In fact it was 
us who wanted to make a contact with you. We came here as messengers; we took the 
liberty to test you. It was needed to reassure us that the trust placed in you is justified.” 

He took an envelope from his coat pocket and placed it on the table. 

“General Haushofer sent us here to give you this invitation. He’s afraid the Post Office 
might fall to the Reds and he feels you are too important to be in any way compromised.” 

“He believes the communists might want to use you,” Hitler remarked, sounding like a 
fractious child who has been excluded from a game he desperately yearns to play. 

“Therefore | undertook the task of inviting you personally,” Hess proceeded like the 
naughty boy who flaunts the joys of the game in the face of one who has been left out. 
“You and other ladies in your circle are expected to meet some very prominent members 
of the Thule Society and of The Lords of the Black Stone in Berchtesgaden, in a week.” 

“| shall be there,” Maria said. 

“Great secrets are to be revealed. Great things are expected of you,” Hess concluded, 
then rose to his feet and bowed to Maria. 


Hitler did the same, but he still looked vexed. 


Chapter III: The Pre-War Days 


Maria met up with Sigrun the next day in a popular beer pavilion and told her about 
the visitors. 

“So they were handsome?” Sigrun asked. 

“Reasonably. For clients — or so | thought when they arrived. | knew they were there to 
test me, but | presumed they were no more than another set of annoying customers. | had 


no way of knowing they were sent to invite me to meet some highly powerful men.” 
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“So they were handsome?” Sigrun asked. 

“Stop teasing!” Maria crumpled a paper napkin and threw it at her. 

“More handsome than Lothar?” 

“It’s not the same,” Maria said. “Lothar is like a brother to me. And if you repeat that in 
front of him, lIl tear your hair out by the roots! And | most certainly won’t invite you 
along.” 


|” 


“Oh... please, please!” Sigrun squealed. “You need me. Traute will be away in 
Switzerland and you can’t possibly leave me behind!” 

“| know...” 

“We’re a team, aren’t wee” Sigrun said. 

Of course, they were a team; always had been since childhood. Sigrun had been the 
only one who hadn’t laughed at the funny way Maria spoke. Every other child in Munich 
she had met had giggled and poked fun at her. She had never wanted to leave Vienna. 

“I hate it in Germany,” she had whined, when mother was busy packing the suitcases. 

“Oh, just calm down,” mother had said briefly. How German she sounded, how utterly 
appropriate for Munich. 

“| want to sound like you! They’re always making fun of me...” 

Mother remained unshaken. 

“You’re a Viennese girl who has a German mother and a Croatian father — wherever he 
might be.” Father was never mentioned without some kind of a sarcastic remark squeezed 
in after touching on the subject, mostly accompanied by a slightly condescending smile. 
“You should be proud of that.” 

“l'm not!” 

“And if you don’t like Wienerisch, you shouldn’t play with the Matuschek children day 
and night. The Haas girls are just one staircase away and they speak perfect Berlinerisch.” 

“But | don’t like them!” 

“What’s not to like? They are well-brought-up little ladies. You should be thankful that 
you’d have an opportunity to have conversations in a very nice Berlin dialect, instead of 
learning new lower class words every day that even / don’t understand.” 

“But they said I’m a crow!” 

“You are not a ‘crow’. You are half Croatian. You must learn to stand up for yourself.” 


There it was, case closed. 
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Many of the members of mum’s family probably thought she was dumb - so rarely was 
she willing to so much as open her mouth in the company of anyone other than her 
mother. Indeed, old Auntie Bertha certainly thought so, and always made a terrible fuss: 

“Sabine, doesn’t the child talk yet?” 

“She does, and very well, Tante.” 

“Well she should by now; she is at least ten years old!” 

“lam twelve!” Maria burst out. 

“What was that she said?” Auntie Bertha had an ear trumpet, which was ostentatiously 
lifted to her ear to express not so much her inability to hear, but to signify her disapproval 
of what she heard. 

“She said she is twelve,” mother translated. 

Auntie Bertha had never been outside Munich and regarded anyone with an accent as 
a potential terrorist. 

Maria only replied to the questions of the grown-ups, keeping her replies very short, 
preferring to speak in a whisper. If there were other children in the room, she knew she 
would become the centre of unwanted attention. They began giggling, or, in cases where 
they were kids from better homes, whispering to each other and their parents. 

“What did she just say?” “What language is that?” “Is she foreign?” “Is something 
wrong with her?” 

In a couple of minutes, one or another kid would try to imitate her last spoken words 
and that would start an epidemic of mock-Wienerisch, resulting in laughter (theirs) and 
tears (hers). The parents would reprimand their naughty offspring for the sake of 
appearances, casting ever-so-pitying glances in her direction. She could imagine what they 
were saying. 

“She’s quite a nice little girl, she’s just different from us. She doesn’t have a father like 
you have. Look at her — she’s not half that bad-looking. Nice long hair. Why don’t you go 
and play with her? No, you can’t laugh at her funny way of speaking! Now be a little 
gentleman, go and try to be nice to the poor girl. Just don’t make fun of her... you know... 
her problem!” 

Sigrun was different. She seemed to be immensely interested in hearing Maria speak. 
She drew closer and closer, and when Maria still refused to say anything, she knocked on 


her shoulder. 
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“Who are you here with?” she asked. 

Maria replied reluctantly: “With my mother.” She almost managed not to give herself 
away. 

“And what does she do for living?” the dark girl asked. 

“She... she is a seamstress,” Maria said. This time her nerves betrayed her: she sounded 
like one of the Matuschek twins. 

But the other girl didn’t laugh. She seemed to go over what she had just heard in her 
mind, to analyse it as if trying to decide whether what she had heard was good or bad. 

“You sound like Fritzi Massary,” she said, with approval. “You know Fritzi Massary? My 
father has many of her gramophone records. | can sing them all. You know Fritzi Massary? 
She’s from Vienna!” 

“I’m from Vienna,” Maria said, and wasn’t ashamed of herself any longer. 

“Now look at you two,” one or another of the ladies said. “You could be twins! What 
beautiful manes of hair!” 

Maria didn’t think they were alike, but she accepted the comment as a huge 
compliment. Sigrun, the other girl of approximately the same age, had flowing hair of a 
raven black whereas she herself had dark blond. A couple of days later, when she and her 
mother made a day trip to the suburbia to have a picnic with Sigrun’s parents, Maria let 
the other girl in on the secret of her hair. 

“Do you know that when you grow your hair really long, you can talk to God?” she 
asked. 

“How can that be?” Sigrun asked with real amazement. 

“Father told me — before he left.” 

Sigrun was either too taken up with thinking about talking to God or too well brought 
up to ask any questions about Maria’s father having ‘left’. 

“What did he tell you?” 

“Well,” Maria began recounting what had occurred a couple of years ago. “There was 
this exciting exhibition in Vienna, all about the future. It was a miracle! They said that 
soon everyone will be flying around in magic chairs and we can walk into a room in Grinzig 
and step out of it in a second — well, in Munich, and even in a different dress!” 

Maria trusted some imagination was allowed, to add a feminine touch to the story. 


Sigrun’s widened eyes begged for more. 
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“And then there was the telegraph.” 
“But we do have a telegraph in Munich; their office is right next door to our town 


|” 


house!” Sigrun sounded disappointed. 

“Not the usual telegraph that has wires and can only send words!” Maria protested. 
“The kind that is wireless and can send voices and music!” 

“Voices and music?” 

“Yes! They use long metal poles with interesting decorations fixed on them and these 
are called ‘antennae’. Somehow, when music is played or when someone speaks to this 
antenna in one place, it can be heard instantly wherever you are, when you are holding 
another antenna, even if you’re on the other side of the world!” 

“Can you really?” Sigrun seemed very excited. 

“Father asked the man,” Maria went on to prove her point, “if he could hear what goes 
on in America, and the man replied he could, but the antenna would need to be very, very 
tall. And then he said that if the antenna was even taller, then one could hear sounds from 
the sky! And who is there to speak from the sky?” 

“God!” Sigrun said breathlessly. She was very proud that she had arrived at this answer 
all on her own. 

“And do you know,” Maria now said in a different, much lower and mysterious voice, 
“that the ghosts and spirits and the angels can speak to people?” 

She half expected, half feared to see Sigrun laugh, or run away in tears — these would 
have been the typical reactions from other little girls. But Sigrun adopted the new topic 
eagerly. 

“| know!” she said, changing her tone accordingly, to match Maria’s. “There’s the old 
lady on our street, Madame Orloff, and she can speak to the dead! | know it for sure. 
When Mathilde’s father died, her mom used to go to the Madame and there the father 
appeared to her from beyond the grave!” 

“These ladies are called mediums,” Maria said. 

“Mediums...” Sigrun repeated, trying to understand and memorize a new and very 
important word. 

“These mediums always have ever such long hair,” Maria claimed, even though this was 


only her theory. “Because the longer the hair, the more they can hear. It’s like when you 


put every single hair on top of the other, you’ll get an antenna that is so long that no man 
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could ever build such a thing from metal. And then you'll hear everything much more 
clearly and perhaps — just perhaps — you’Il hear what God is saying or thinking in the sky!” 

Sigrun was so awestruck that she forgot to breathe. 

“And that’s why | have decided: | shall never have my hair cut,” Maria concluded. 
“Because one day | shall be a medium too, and | shall tell people the secrets they have 
yearned to learn their whole lives through!” 

“| shall never have my hair cut again, either!” Sigrun concurred in a minute, very 
seriously. 

This was the moment that sealed their friendship. 

Over the years which followed they never lost touch. Maria and her mother visited 
Munich every year; every year the girls were measuring up their hair to see if it had grown 
enough to pick up celestial messages. They were both determined that their future should 
lie in otherworldly business, so they experimented with everything they read or learnt 
about. Sigrun’s family were well off; she pleaded with her mother until she subscribed to a 
special monthly journal that dealt with all things magical — or rather, esoteric and 
mediumistic. It was fascinating to know and use such exciting words, which in themselves 
carried the sounds of the other side and the wisdom of the spirits. First, the girls tried 
their hand at clairvoyance, but with no luck whatsoever. The whole summer was wasted 
on different experiments which produced no tangible evidence of their powers — at least, 
nothing that could not be ascribed to wishful thinking, overactive imaginations, or 
coincidence - and the girls parted with some distress. Then Sigrun wrote to Maria and 
informed her of her new hobby - contacting the spirits of the dead. Maria could hardly 
wait for their next visit — she had only rarely come across any books or papers about these 
matters and she didn’t want be involved in any supernatural experiments with anyone 
else. The next summer was cut short because of the sudden outbreak of war, but it turned 
out to be the most exciting and productive of all their summers: they tried to summon a 
plate spirit, they used an Ouija board and on many occasions they were deeply frightened 
at what their trials seemed to produce. 

It was during this summer, on what she later came to realize had been the very last day 
of peace in Europe, that Maria experienced something most promising and highly 


disturbing all at once. 
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Sigrun had performed one or another ritual she had heard of, absolutely convinced that 
she would be able to contact the spirit of none other than Goethe (she was seventeen, 
imagined herself to be madly in love and was passionately reading Werther, finding the 
answers to all the questions that young people have asked throughout the centuries when 
in love for the first time). Maria was eighteen, much older and wiser, and she would’ve 
been contented with any spirit making its appearance. Sadly, however hard they tried to 
fall into a trance and hear the voice of the great poet in the gentle howling of the night 
wind, nothing remarkable happened. Maria was no longer afraid of these little séances 
which earlier had induced pleasurable thrills; sometimes they seemed to have an opposite 
effect on her, filling her mind and soul with rare tranquillity. On that very night, such 
peace swelled forth in her heart that she felt like going to sleep in a very secure and 
comfortable bed with the purest of conscience. Sigrun noticed that. 

“We can’t expect to be making any progress if you sit there dozing off,’ she 
reprimanded Maria. “You need to really, really try; really concentrate... What are these?” 

Before Maria even understood what Sigrun had asked about, the girl had pulled a sheet 
of paper from underneath Maria’s hand. There was some writing on it. Maria had no idea 
how this had come to be there in the first place, let alone what it was. 

“What have you been doing?” Sigrun asked again, lifting the sheet to her eyes in the 
dimly-lit room and moving it up and down in an attempt to read the faint scribblings. 

“| didn’t do it,” Maria said, even though she didn’t know what the paper was showing. 

“Yes you did! This was a perfectly clean sheet of paper before we began!” 

“How can you be so sure?” 

“Because | placed it there myself, for you to take notes if someone manifested. | clearly 
noticed that you hadn’t written a single word not ten minutes ago.” 

“Well... perhaps | made a note that nothing happened,” Maria supposed, without 
having any real recollection about writing down anything. 

“But this is nonsense,” Sigrun protested, still not sure which way the paper should be 
held. “I can’t read these! And how could you have scribbled all of that in such short time, 
without me noticing anything?” 

“l'm sure | couldn’t have,” Maria protested. 

Sigrun appeared quite alarmed, as she handed the sheet back to Maria. 


“Well, you explain it then!” she challenged. 
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Maria was quite unable to do so — the sheet was filled with strange markings, with an 
unclear drawing between the lines that resembled a section of a sea map. The symbols 
looked like letters, but of an alphabet Maria had no knowledge of. The whole composition 
appeared very neat and tidy, as if someone had taken great care in the result. 

“You really mean to say | did all of this?” Maria asked. 

“Well, who else?!” Sigrun exclaimed agitatedly. 

“Are you sure these markings weren’t on the paper before? Perhaps on the other side, 
when you thought you only had a blank sheet?” 

“l'm not stupid!” Sigrun raised her voice. “Besides, look at the colour of these letters! 
Isn’t this your very own new ink pen which you only bought today? | have never used that 
kind of purple ink in my life!” 

All of a sudden she grew silent and stared at Maria with eyes as wide as saucers. 

“Maria!” she whispered, and it was barely more audible than the wind in the chimney 
pipe. 

“What?” 

“Do you know what you have done? You have just manifested psychography!” 

“What is that”? Maria asked. 

“Automatic writing, of course!” In a couple of seconds, Sigrun was transformed from a 
moody girl into a toy bunny with an overwound spring. She was prancing around the room 
in between repeatedly embracing Maria, who still sat limply. 

“You have been contacted! At last!” she chanted. 

“But by whom? Certainly not Goethe...” 

“That doesn’t matter,” Sigrun refused to be deflated. “We’ve just had our first 
indisputable manifestation! Let’s have a look together!” 

She sat next to Maria and switched on the lights. The magic was gone; the possible 
proof remained. 

In the sharp electric light, the markings seemed even weirder than in the soft blurry 
duskiness. 

“| think...” Sigrun said after a minute, struggling to find a plausible verdict; “I think you 
made a contact with a foreigner!” 


“Do you think this is — Chinese, perhaps?” 
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“Chinese, Japanese — who cares! This was obviously a spirit of someone who didn’t 
speak German. How did it feel, Maria? To have some long dead Chinaman take over your 
body?” 

This new notion scared Maria somewhat, especially when all she could recall was a 
strange sense of tranquillity, made ever stranger by this new revelation. 

Sigrun had arrived at a new idea. 

“Maria! | know what this is! It’s a treasure map! Look — this obviously is some 
mysterious island in the South Seas, and this here — this spot which your hand has 
obviously stressed to make it stick out — this must be where the treasure is buried!” 

After much rejoicing from Sigrun and an equal amount of confusion from Maria, the 
girls decided that the paper must be carefully copied and then shown around to some 
prominent men -— scientists, historians, professors of strange and probably dead 
languages. This was of utmost importance and could not be postponed! 

Neither of them had any sleep that night. 

The news of the war arrived the next morning, very calmly, in a newspaper that was 
dropped at the house by an equally calm newspaper boy. 

“Isn’t that where you come from?” Sigrun asked Maria upon reading the word Serbia in 
the headlines. 

“No. | come from Vienna. My father was a subject of the Kingdom of Croatia-Slovenia.” 

“It’s complicated,” Sigrun dismissed the issue. “We won’t get involved.” 

How very wrong she was! In no time, the whole of Europe was involved, and then the 
whole world. Maria and her German mother first entertained thoughts of spending the 
autumn in Germany, but all of a sudden the war had Germany in its embrace as well. So 


they went back home, Maria taking with her the evidence of the only successful séance. 
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Chapter IV: Vienna, 1915 


By the next year, Maria had shown the paper to several prominent men in Vienna and 
learnt many interesting things. The first lesson had been: if you say too much, nobody will 
believe you. She no longer told these learned gentlemen the story of the séance; she 
simply sought their opinions, and when asked where the writing originated from merely 
said that she had copied it from an unknown source. This made things much easier and 
didn’t corrupt the results. 

From a Viennese Museum of Ethnology she learnt that the writing was a form of early 
Sumerian cuneiform script; from there she was directed to the Vienna University, where a 
secretary accepted the copy with little fuss, promising to contact her once the text had 
been studied. There was much more trouble with the drawing — she went to the Natural 
History Museum and was stupid enough to refer to the drawing as ‘a treasure map’. She 
was immediately dismissed with a snub comment that the drawing probably wasn’t a sea 
map but some kind of geological survey, and sent to the Technisches Museum, where she 
was careful to avoid giving any interpretations about what kind of information the paper 
might contain. A rather nice elderly gentleman spent about ten minutes trying to decipher 
the drawing and then said apologetically: 

“As a sea or land map it doesn’t make much sense but I imagine it could be interpreted 
as some kind of a sky chart. Why don’t you try to talk to someone at the Urania; I’m sure 
it’s an interesting piece of puzzle for an astronomer.” 

At the Urania she found no-one of any use — she was informed that it was an 
educational facility with a public observatory which could offer no research services. 

She then tried the Vienna Observatory in Wahring and was offered no other help than 
the suggestion to contact someone at the Kuffner Observatory in Ottakring. She did, and 


finally this hit the mark. After meeting the gentleman to whom she was recommended, 
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she was sure that the man must have a reputation as a mad professor, the one who takes 
on hopeless cases nobody else ventures to touch. 

“This is very interesting, indeed,” the scientist said immediately. “What do you make of 
it, Herr Kollege?” he turned to an even older gentleman who passed them on the stairs. 
“Isn’t this in your area of expertise?” 

“Indeed,” the other man said after a moment of contemplation. “It’s a portion of the 
northern hemisphere’s winter sky. There, Taurus is featured prominently.” 

“And this spot here?” Maria asked, pointing at the accented dot in the middle of the 
map. 

“Definitely Aldebaran,” the man replied. “Even though the drawing is a bit off balance. 
These here shouldn’t be here, but rather...” 

He made some gestures with his fingers that reflected the movements in his mind, as 
he rearranged the constellations and stars. Then he seemed to arrive at a startling 
thought. 

“Who drew this map?” he asked the first gentleman. 

“The young lady brought it along, Herr de Ball.” 

“Well?” The man addressed as de Ball turned to Maria. “Was it drawn by someone at 
the University?” 

“Oh no,” Maria replied. “I copied it from an old map | found.” 

“And how accurately did you copy it?” 

“Very carefully, through some carbon paper.” 

“And just how old do you presume this original map was? Where was it published?” he 
insisted. 

“| just found it among some old papers and it fired my interest,” Maria said. 

“So you’re sure it’s not drawn by some specialist during the last six months or so?” 

“By a specialist — definitely not.” 

He frowned at her, then smiled and offered his hand. 

“I am the director of this establishment, my name is Leo de Ball,” he said. “Would you 
oblige me by stepping into my office for a while?” 

Maria followed him. Once inside the building, they entered a large room filled with 
countless papers, maps and technical equipment. Director de Ball held up the paper and 


compared it to several other documents on his desk. 
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“This is very strange,” he said. “If you insist this map is not a current work of a modern 
astronomer, the original must be somewhat older than you have given me to understand.” 

“How old?” Maria asked. 

“Well... how about a couple of hundred thousand years?” 

Seeing Maria’s bewilderment, Herr de Ball explained: 

“This is something | have been working on for the last couple of years. Calculating, how 
our night sky looked thousands, even millions of years ago. What you have here is a 
drawing of the sky as it appeared sometime between two and five hundred thousand 
years ago. Taurus is here — Orion — Auriga. This is definitely Aldebaran, sixty-eight light 
years away. Today it’s located in the line of sight between our Earth and the Hyades. But 
here — you can see the slight shift in proportions.” 

Maria only saw some dots and lines connecting them. 

“| would definitely wish to know more about the origins of this map,” de Ball said. He 
was no longer fretful or irascible, but merely excited. Even though the thought made 
Maria laugh inwardly, the old man resembled Sigrun in her excitement over the ‘treasure 
map’. 

“I’m sure you wouldn’t really like to know — or you would hate both me and yourself for 
knowing,” Maria said. 

Yet she told the whole story. 

The old man didn’t laugh or even smile; in fact he sat perfectly motionless as if 
immersed in his own thoughts. When Maria had finished her story, he said: 

“Most fascinating.” 

He then lifted the paper again, leaving Maria waiting for a more clarifying comment. 

“Have you managed to have the writing deciphered yet?” he asked. 

“No, but I’ve left it at the University with a professor of ancient languages.” 

“Have you heard of Nicola Tesla?” de Ball asked. This was the first time Maria had 
heard the name mentioned and she shook her head. 

“Tesla is a scientist involved in very radical and unconventional disciplines. Some years 
ago, he believed he received signals from the stars. These didn’t come to him in a trance 
or telepathically, even though it is rumoured that he experiences visitations from 
otherworldly beings. He actually picked up radio signals in his laboratory. He was 


convinced that these were cosmic greetings from one planet to another.” 
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“What did these signals say?” Maria whispered. 

“The message, of course, was a very simple one — just a basic mathematical sequence, 
but enough to prove that it came from an intelligent mind. The scientific world ridiculed 
him instantly and he will probably always be known as the man who talks to the Martians. 
But there was more to that. | believe he was on to something.” 

“Am I on to something?” 

De Ball was reluctant to avert his eyes from the drawing, which seemed to fascinate 
him enormously. 

“You may be,” he said after a pause. “Am | allowed to keep it?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Thank you. | would very much like to be more precise about the era when this was the 
visible pattern in the sky. But | can tell you without any doubt that this was long before 
any man who could think walked this earth. If this message was sent to you from space, it 
is most probably pinpointing the location from where it was sent. Thus, what | would say, 
is — whatever the text turns out to be, it originates from an intelligent mind in the 
Aldebaran system.” 

His expression suddenly grew grim. 

“The only thing is that this intelligence might have ceased to exist half a million years 
ago. Perhaps this message was transmitted by nothing more than a lifeless beacon that 


still emits a distress call which no-one has ever answered.” 


This was about the time when Maria met Lothar. It happened quite unexpectedly and 
later, when a friendship developed between them, they liked to think that the stars had 
dictated their meeting. 

One day there was a knock on Maria’s door. She had by then moved from her mother’s 
apartment to a small flat in a fashionable neighbourhood. As she opened the door, she 
saw a young man in a flier’s uniform. The word ‘dashing’ came to her mind, even though 
she was hardly the type to be ‘dashed’ easily. The man was everything a future hero 
should be: tall and handsome, with probably not too much intelligence but with double 


the usual bravery to compensate for his lack of skills to solve problems with words rather 
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than fists. Knowing all that in an instant, it was somewhat endearing to see him at loss 
when it came to an interaction with a young woman. Maria, by then twenty, had already 
met many men in uniform and knew that once they were facing a woman alone, the 
panache and flashiness they were demonstrating as a group faded away hopelessly. The 
man introduced himself as Lothar Waisz of the Imperial and Royal Aviation Troops, but 
more importantly the son of Professor Waisz of the Vienna University department of 
ancient languages. Maria asked the officer in. It wasn’t the habit of her landlady to let 
young men without a previous engagement to enter Maria’s room, but obviously she was 
a patriotic woman and the thought of entertaining an officer wasn’t a thing that she could 
imagine would damage the reputation of a young lady. 

“Such a nice apartment,” officer Waisz said. 

“No, it’s not. It’s just a place to stay,” Maria replied. “I can hardly think of it as home.” 

“Where is home?” 

“In Favoriten, where my mother lives.” 

“So why did you leave her?” 

“It is time to start out on my own, and since I’ve managed to start earning my own 
money...” 

“You're a medium, aren’t you?” The eyes of the officer were measuring her with 
cautious approval. The man was, after all, not a typical military upstart. 

“Look, Officer Waisz...” Maria started. 

“Please — Lothar,” the man interrupted. It was unexpected but then they were both 
roughly the same age and it was rather fashionable and daring to be on a first name basis 
with strangers. 

“Very well... Lothar,” Maria said and this felt peculiar. There were only a couple of men 
she had ever spoken to in such a familiar fashion. There were only a couple of men she 
had ever been in the same room with in private who weren’t relatives, or youngsters, or 
someone totally unimportant to her. 

“And you are Maria,” Lothar did the necessary introduction himself. “I know it, because 
your name is on the envelope I’m here to deliver. From my father.” 

Maria sat and invited Lothar to take a seat opposite her. 

“I’ve been waiting with anticipation. Did Professor Waisz — your father — manage to 


decipher the writing?” 
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“Not entirely,” the man said, unlocking a small briefcase and taking out an envelope, 
which he placed on the table in front of Maria. “But not for lack of knowledge — rather for 
the lack of fantasy.” 

“What could fantasy have to do with it?” Maria asked. 

“My father can read the languages of the ancient ones as easily as you or | would read 
the Wiener Tageblatt. But he is restricted by what he knows he should read. The ancient 
texts are quite limited in their emotional depth. So, when he comes across a text such as 
this,’ — he glided his fingers over the envelope — “he fails to see it other than in the 
context of what he knows and dismisses it as a hoax, albeit a very well-crafted hoax. In 
fact, he commanded me to find out who put you up to it.” 

“Up to what?” 

“Who of his colleagues has composed the letter and handed it over to you with 
instructions to show it to him - either to test him or to make a fool out of him.” 

“| assure you, Officer Waisz...” Maria protested. 

“Lothar, please. And you don’t have to reassure me of anything. Because, unlike my 
father, | am blessed with fantasy — at least to some degree. Father was studying the text 
for several weeks; meanwhile | found out about you.” 

“So what did you find out?” Maria asked, and knew it sounded as if she was flirting 
with the man. 

“That you are rapidly becoming in great demand as a medium in Vienna. Seeing you, | 
can understand why the clients flock to your door.” 

Yes, the young man was flirting, too. 

“You can hardly call it flocking,” Maria interrupted a situation that was becoming 
awkward, even though not in an unpleasant way. “I receive perhaps two or three clients a 
week; it’s barely enough to pay for this room.” 

“But aren’t there hundreds of fortune tellers and spiritualists in Vienna, even in this 
very neighbourhood, who are vainly waiting for someone to knock at their doors?” Lothar 
made his point. “And | know what your forte is.” 

“What?” 

“Your simplicity. You don’t rely on effects, fake apparitions or ectoplasms, on assistants 
to create a special atmosphere or produce mood music. From what | hear, you only need a 


sheet of paper and a pen. There is no rolling of eyes, mysterious screams, contortions. In a 
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word — in a city that’s flooded with fake psychics, telepathists, seers and clairvoyants, you 
seem to be the real thing.” 

“People come to me for answers and | give them what | am able to,” Maria responded 
modestly. She was fascinated that the man didn’t mention her looks, as she was afraid he 
would. 

“Not to mention your beauty,” Lothar said. 

Maria smiled. Suddenly it wasn’t at all an unpleasant thing to hear, when coming from 
an agreeable man. 

“But you still haven’t told me what your father — or your fantasy — claim to have 
deciphered?” she asked. 

With a slight gesture, Lothar asked for permission and opened the envelope addressed 
to Maria. 

“My father was irritated, because he knew this writing to be a very early form of 
Sumerian, which is the oldest written - and probably even spoken - language in the world. 
For him there were two options: either one of his colleagues has discovered an even 
earlier stage of the cuneiform or another of them has modified the existing knowledge 
simply to test him. The first option was dismissed in an instant, so what remained was the 
second one. And yet, | believe there also is a third one: the right one.” 

“Which is?” Maria asked almost inaudibly. 

“That this text was dictated to you and you wrote it down without even realizing you 
had done so,” Lothar said. “That it wasn’t dictated by a living person, but by a very ancient 
spirit, who walked the earth thousands of years ago.” 

“I am as puzzled as you,” Maria replied, astonished at the fact that the rather 
straightforward-looking officer really had such an open mind. “You could interrogate me 
or you could interrogate the pencil that wrote these markings — we are both but 
instruments, controlled by someone else.” 

“Yes. By a very wise ancient spirit — or spirits, as it speaks of itself in the plural,” Lothar 
said. “May | read you the best possible translation of what my father believes to be a 
rather tasteless joke?” 

“Lam still waiting,” Maria said. 

“It’s not very literary,’ Lothar said, as he opened the envelope, taking from it Maria’s 


original letter to Professor Waisz as well as another sheet with some modern writing. 
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“Father dismissed some of the markings as deliberately faked to look ‘too early’, as he put 
it, so he never really bothered to connect the dots.” 

He began reading: 

“Reaching out — great distance between us — divided by time and space — we offer but 
we want something in exchange — you wait and we shall be united.” 

He looked up at Maria expectantly. 

“Was that all?” Maria asked with both excitement that the writing had made sense 
after all and disappointment that it gave no great revelation. 

“That’s all,” Lothar said. “This text is written down two and a half times, as if you were 
listening to a gramophone record over and over again.” 

“Or,” Maria said, “as if a beacon was sending out its predetermined signal, over and 
over and over again, until it reaches someone.” 

“When they say ‘great distance’,”” Lothar was apparently very careful to find the right 
choice of words, “would you have any idea just how great a distance we’re talking about?” 

“| don’t think | can tell you that,” Maria apologized. “You would think me mad. Clinically 
so.” 

“l've gone beyond my doubts. I’ve taken the trouble of asking for a second opinion,” 
Lothar said. 

“Is there a place you can get one?” Maria enquired. 

“Not about the writing, but about the message itself,” Lothar explained. “It may seem 
strange to you, but I’ve always had a military calling. When | was ten and my mother 
passed away, | was sent to my grandfather in Bavaria. There | attended the War Academy. 
A couple of years ago | became a pilot. | probably would’ve stayed there, but as our 
Imperial and Royal motherland doesn’t really have an efficient air force, | was chosen to 
instruct the local fliers in the Hansa Brandenburg D-I. It’s a single-seat, single-engine 
biplane fighter, built especially for our air force.” 

“I see,” Maria said a little doubtfully. 

“l'm sorry to bother you with all that,” Lothar apologized. “I was talking about the 
Academy. You wouldn’t believe it, but there are many men with interests that reach far 
beyond the mundane. | was blessed to meet General Haushofer, who has done a great 
deal of travelling in the East. There he met the eminent esoteric teacher Gurdjieff and 


became his spiritual disciple. Have you heard about Gurdjieff?” 
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Maria hadn’t, other than to have seen the name mentioned in some pre-war 
magazines of the occult, before the Russians had become the enemy. 

“He taught the possibilities of transcending to a higher state of awareness and 
achieving full human potential, of which we are currently utilizing no more than a 
sleepwalker,” Lothar explained. “And that once you’ve awakened your consciousness, 
you’ll realize your place in the Universe and the Universe will recognize you.” 

He leaned towards Maria as if wishing to grab her hands, but didn’t touch her. 

“I wrote to General Haushofer the minute father had finished his translation. I’m sorry 
— that was the cause of the delay. | waited two weeks until | received a reply from the 
General.” 

“And what was his opinion?” Maria asked. 

“First of all, he had a question. He asked whether there were any portions, such as 
drawings, on the message. To be more precise — whether this message came with 
coordinates.” 

“Did he mean...” 

“A map. A celestial map.” 

Maria was astonished. Instead of mocking her, the young man had actually anticipated 
the otherworldly origins of the message. She told Lothar about her meeting with Director 
de Ball; the young man listened attentively without interruption. 

“But you said ‘first of all” Maria asked. 

“| did. Because the general wrote back to me that if his presumptions about the star 
map are true, he would definitely like to meet you. He belongs to a powerful new society, 
the Thule. But he thinks that to balance the male force, there should be some women. He 
believes that women are by nature much more receptive than men, and he is inclined to 
believe that you are one who can be in touch with other worlds.” 

Maria had the uplifting feeling that she was no longer merely a hired hand whose sole 
purpose in life was either to amuse or to console. Perhaps there was a special reason for 
all this? 

It was growing dark; the sounds of the day that oozed into the quiet room from the 
window were replaced by those of a Vienna evening. There was music as a hurdy-gurdy 
man passed; there was laughter and love translated into sound. Maria made some tea and 


offered some biscuits. She had a half pitcher of wine, so they emptied it. Unlike Maria, 
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Lothar was obviously no stanger to liquor, so the little there was shouldn’t have affected 
him. But after a couple of goblets Maria noticed that the man displayed some changes — 
he became more handsome, his smile more attractive, his eyes more alluring. The room 
was filled with the bittersweet scent of his after-shave and his uniform. When he spoke, 
his low voice resonated through the table top. Maria lowered her cheek onto the table to 
feel the vibrations more closely and Lothar lowered his face next to hers, making the table 
purr like a kitten. Then she probably fell asleep for a while, but was soon awakened by a 
sensation that Lothar was taking care of her, and that he always would. His after-shave 
was touching her lips. It became more intense, as the smell of his rough uniform receded 
and uncovered a myriad of smells Maria had been utterly unfamiliar with until that night. 
Some of them reminded Maria of her father, prompting a sensation of security, whereas 
others triggered weird new perceptions. Together with the smell of her pillow the 
darkness formed a perfectly sheltering shield. 

When this was finally shattered by the rays of the sun, Maria was alone. Next to her, 
she found a book, translated from English: Vril, the Power of the Coming Race by Edward 


Bulwer-Lytton. On the frontispiece there was a small ink stamp: ‘Karl Haushofer”. 


Chapter V: Vienna, 1917 


For a while, Maria was greatly distracted from her professional work by thinking a lot 
about Lothar, who had disappeared without a trace after their first meeting. Maria read 
the book that had evidently been sent to her by General Haushofer. It was a weird but 
fascinating story of an ancient race that live within our hollow planet Earth and who have 
harnessed a universal power, Vril. This is described as a force that can create or destroy, 
give life or take it. Everything can be operated through it, and it itself can be controlled by 
the mind. 

At first Maria thought she wouldn’t understand any of it, but as she read and became 
immersed in the book, she had a feeling that she had always known that such a force 


exists; known it and forgotten about it. That she had had the power to control it — but had 
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lost it. This was not a mere story; this was a book of revelations masked as a piece of light 
entertainment. It was meant to unlock the senses of those who instinctively knew the 
truth, whether through a previous existence or through the vibrations of the Earth, the 
Vril itself, which never went unperceived by the human body but was knocking in vain on 
the locked gates of the human mind. 

She waited for a letter, either from Lothar or from the General, but none came. As the 
months passed, the memory of Lothar began to fade and were it not for the book, she 
might have tricked herself into thinking that the man had been a figment of her 
imagination, just to ease the pain of her new-found seclusion after a night that had done 
to her body what the book had done to her mind. She was unlocked; she was ready. She 
began to experience trances which were different from the superficial self-induced 
dreams that were good enough for the customers but never released her spirit from the 
gravity of the world of the living. There were times when she knew she was no longer 
earthbound. On these occasions the customers often left either unsatisfied or puzzled: 
she hadn’t given the answers she had been expected to give. Sometimes Maria knew that 
the answers she had written down in her trance were to the questions yet unasked by 
anyone. Still, her business took on, as her clearly genuine spiritual journeys to other 
realms didn’t go unnoticed and because whenever she returned she brought something 
otherworldly with her. 

With her financial situation improving, Maria began toying with the thought of moving 
to a larger quarters in an even more fashionable district. She was often browsing through 
the ‘Apartments to let’ sections of newspapers, imagining herself either looking at the 
trees in the Prater from her window or waking up to the chimes of the Stephanskirche. 
One such reverie was interrupted as her eyes fell upon an article about convalescent fliers. 
There he was, Lothar Waisz, a decorated hero, who had miraculously survived a bad crash 
in his Hansa Brandenburg D-I and struggled for many months to fight off death. Now the 
hero was awake and hopefully back in the battle for the Austro-Hungarian sky soon. 

Icy shivers ran down Maria’s skin as she read Lothar’s name. She should have been 
happy, ecstatic; yet she could only feel the painful falling to pieces of the protective wall 
she had built close to her heart. Lothar was alive — he wasn’t to blame. When she read 
further and discovered that the pilot had met his tragedy on the very day he had left 


Maria’s bed, she knew she must be sorry for the man and nurse him back to health with 
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her love. But would it be the Lothar she knew? The story said the pilot had been ‘badly 
injured’ and had spent months in a coma. Would he even remember Maria? Would Maria 
recognize him? 

And most importantly — what was she to Lothar? For all she knew, the man might be 
engaged or married. If she was nothing but a casual adventure to a dashing officer, she 
could hardly be expected to arrive at his bedside, perhaps to face the lawful Frau Waisz 
and their offspring. 

It took Maria two whole days and nights to reach a decision. On the third morning she 
dressed herself in white — Lothar had been surrounded by women in white for a long time; 
bright colours might startle him. 

At the home for convalescent officers, a doctor informed Maria that she shouldn’t 
exhaust the patient for more than ten minutes. The good news was that there indeed was 
a Frau Waisz, but she was the patient’s mother. Then came a shock: Lothar had lost an 
eye, smashed his foot and his face had suffered in the impact. He seemed to be aware of 
most things but his motor skills had suffered a setback. Whether this was temporary or 
permanent, the doctor was unable to predict. That the doctor presented this news in a 
matter-of-fact manner, without even pretending to be sympathetic, actually had a calming 
effect on Maria, who had wanted to scream at his first words. 

Their reunion took place in a numb stupor. Lothar recognized Maria and was sincerely 
happy to see her. Maria was equally happy, but she had to force herself to smile. Lothar 
wasn’t as handsome as she remembered him, his speech was slow and dull, and the smell 
of ether and urine around her prevented Maria from establishing any emotional contact 
with her own memories of their one night together. 

Lothar told her he had written to General Haushofer on the previous day and had been 
planning to compose a letter to her that very afternoon, but as he got exhausted easily he 
hadn’t got around to it yet. Soon the doctor appeared, announcing the end to the brief 
visit. As he escorted Maria out, probably deeming her to be the hero’s fiancée, he 
expressed his hopes that the patient should be fully recovered in a month’s time. 

It took about a month, in fact, for a letter from the General to reach her. The man 
seemed to be a kind and friendly spirit, doing his best to comfort Maria ‘in her hour of 
distress.’ Lothar had obviously informed the General about their more-than-passing 


meeting; God only knew what the General read into it. Maria learnt that General 
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Haushofer was occupied elsewhere but would undertake a trip to Vienna in three months, 
bringing along a Baron von Sebottendorf, whose name was familiar to Maria from the 
occult magazine Ostara she was following and whom she had met briefly at a symposium 
on oriental mysticism. 

Lothar was indeed back on his feet by that time, but their relationship, probably 
marred by the bitter aftermath of what now seemed to be a confusing memory from a 
distant past, had congealed into a friendly and melancholy status quo, with any sprouts of 
a romance mercilessly neutered. 

The meeting at the Café Schopenhauer was one of the turning points in her life. After 
that evening, she often lay awake in her bed, striving in vain to recall the moment when 
an otherworldly entity had spoken through her. She never was able to. 

The gentlemen had gone back to Munich; Lothar had returned as well, as he was 
deemed unfit to continue his career as a fighter pilot. He had asked Maria to join him 
there. In fact, all of them had asked Maria to move to Munich. Yet she hesitated. For some 
reason she was reluctant to give up the life she loved to hate for a life she dreamt about. 
Dreams are only comforting as long as they are definite — and they are only definite as 
long as they are never tried out. The thought that she might find herself unable to offer 
what was expected of her when in Munich kept her firmly in her small apartment in 
Vienna. But instead of renting a larger one, as she had planned some months ago, she 
now found herself saving her earnings. Was this for the trip, for a new beginning in 
Munich? Whenever she tried to answer that question, she forbade herself to listen to the 
reply. 

Things took a turn for the worse the next year. The Empire was crumbling. All of a 
sudden the once proud Viennese realized that they were hated by everyone whom they 
had considered their loyally equal neighbours. The Empire was divided into smaller and 
smaller portions almost daily. Nothing seemed the same; in fact, nothing was the same 
without that certain Imperial and Royal seasoning that everyone had taken for granted. 
Lacking that, the Imperial Opera was just another theatre; the Danube was just a dirty 
river. Café Schopenhauer had become an unremarkable coffee house, one among 
hundreds. Maria sat there for hours, trying to put her finger on what exactly had changed, 
as if naming the curse could cure the place and restore its ambience. But nothing had 


changed except an era. 
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She had written to both Sigrun and General Haushofer, urging them to get to know 
each other. She was anxious to find out whether the General would find a replacement for 
her in Sigrun, but in his letter the General assured Maria that even though her lady friend 
had such a deep interest and knowledge regarding the spiritual world she exhibited no 
actual mediumistic qualities. Maria was still impatiently expected in Munich. But at the 
same time the General and von Sebottendorf had come up with a plan to form a ladies’ 
subsection of the Thule Society, concentrated solely on mediumistic communication with 
other worlds in the search for the universal power described in the book as Vril. By all 
accounts, Munich was the place where things were happening. A new national movement 
rooted in the glory of the days gone by was sprouting, and this was exactly what was 
needed to dispel the universal depression, grey and damp like the mists of November. Her 
hesitancy overcome, Maria packed her belongings and took a train there. 

The mood was rather exiting. Everyone wanted to gain power; everyone betted on a 
New Era, the New Man, New Ideas. It was at once hilarious and lethal. Sigrun hadn’t 
changed, even though she was now of age and dressed more smartly. She had made new 
friends: there was Traute, a nice maiden from the provinces, and Hella, a charmingly 
simple yet aristocratic young lady whom Sigrun had met through the General and von 
Sebottendorf. Both ladies had beautiful long hair, though not quite matching Maria’s. 

Lothar, who had come to meet Maria at the train station, looked well enough but his 
initial charm had gone the way the charm of Vienna had. Something was missing — he was 
nice but no longer made Maria’s heart skip a beat. He greeted her as a man would greet 
his sister and secretly Maria thanked God for this. She was much happier with Lothar as a 
brotherly figure. Refusing his offer for her to move into his spacious apartment, Maria 
found top floor rooms for a reasonable price and began settling in. She discovered that 
the competition between the professional traders in the occult was a fierce one. They 
advertised everywhere, trying to attract attention by every possible means. But it wasn’t 
really any wonder, because this was a city where death walked alongside you. The 
mourners were prepared to pay for anything that fuelled their hope of a reunion with 
their loved ones. 

Sigrun had undertaken a small mediumistic business of her own, but by the time Maria 
arrived in Munich, the establishment had reverted back to its proper application as 


Sigrun’s apartment. She had done a lot of studying and was actively involved in the work 
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of the Thulists — as was Hella — but both women had come to terms with the realization 
that they would never be what they always had hoped for — true mediums — and had 
settled for the next best thing, adapting to various occupations for the good of the cause. 

Maria was almost immediately regarded — and indeed, sometimes regarded herself — as 
the unofficial leader of the group. On most occasions they were merely a gathering of 
friends, interested in the same issues, discussing these among themselves. There was 
never any talk of organizing themselves into a society of their own and going through all 
the necessary hustle and bustle that came with it — putting down a constitution, voting for 
or against topics and schedules, and so on. Only once did they laughingly jest on the 
possibility of raising money by taxing themselves: to impose a membership tax as well as a 
special penalty fee for not attending a meeting. 

Months passed, but there was no news from General Haushofer, who was evidently 
engaged in business elsewhere. Maria met with Lothar every now and then — they’d have 
dinner or take a walk; a tension between them which had replaced the initial thrill of the 
first meeting had begun to fade away, and that made their association easier. Maria had 
two or three bookings per week; most of the clients came to her apartment and left 
moderately satisfied or sometimes overwhelmed; occasionally she was invited to the 
houses of the wealthier citizens who were eager to contact their lost sons and were 
grateful for each grain of consolation. These visits paid well and Maria was able to treat 
herself and Sigrun (who remained her best friend) to an evening at the moving pictures 
and a beer garden every now and then. 

When Maria had met Sigrun at the beer pavilion and told her about the visit of Hess 
and Hitler the previous day she had felt a tingling sensation: it was she who had been 
chosen to deliver the message to Sigrun, not the other way around. 

“So, were they handsome?” Sigrun had continued to press. 

“Moderately,” Maria replied. “Yes,” she then giggled. “Especially the dark one. Deep 
set, fiery eyes; tall and lean. The other one, Hitler — your typical next door chap. Though 
not without a certain appeal. Austrian, you know.” 

“Was he?” 

“He was, even though he tried to conceal it. | would say, from the Salzburg area. But 
you’re missing the point. After | had passed the test, | learnt of their real reason — and 


here itis!” 
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Maria handed Sigrun the note from General Haushofer, which read: 

“Dear Maria, it’s been over a year since our last meeting in Vienna. | would very much 
like to have the honour of a further one on 4” of February. There will be a gathering in a 
hunting lodge in Berchtesgaden — you already know most of those who will be attending. 
We would like to discuss our work and achievements of the past year and consider some 
possible improvements which could advance our cause. Please extend this invitation to the 
other ladies in your circle. Transportation will be organized.” 

“Funny,” Maria said, contemplating the frost flowers twining on the window pane of 
the beer pavilion. “We have come a long way, you and I.” 

“From where?” Sigrun asked, still immersed in the letter, which she was reading for the 
third or fourth time. 

“From our first little séances. From the cards, glasses, crystal ball, tea leaves, Ouija 
boards, summoning the plate spirits. Everything was such fun, such a thrill. Now it feels so 
much is expected of us. And the fun seems to be lost.” 

Sigrun folded the letter and embraced Maria. 

“Isn’t it always like that? It’s pretty much what Frieda told me only last night.” 

Maria knew Frieda to be a girl from the corps de ballet, Sigrun’s current room-mate. 

“What did she say?” 

“She said — every little girl dreams of being a ballerina. And every little girl who 
eventually gets to stand on the stage in her tutu and pointe shoes has been stripped of 
her dream. Not the dream of dancing — her dream about dancing.” 

Maria felt a shiver. The pavilion was cold; it was designed for good times: to be a well- 
heated, well-lit island of pleasure. Instead, it struggled on as a poorly-lit, poorly-heated 
establishment for those who shunned the thriving places where groups of politically active 


folk went. It had fared even worse than the Café Schopenhauer. 
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Chapter VI: Berchtesgaden, 1919, part I 


A car pulled in next to the lamp post. 

If he hoots to get our attention, he’s no gentleman, Maria thought to herself. Instead, 
she saw the driver exit, in spite of the blizzard, and head towards the house. 

“They’ve arrived,” she said to Sigrun. 

It was Lothar. He had been warned against driving, but refused to take heed, being 
eager to get back in action even though his body was against it. Sometimes Maria thought 
that Lothar hadn’t really grasped that the war had been lost. 

“Ladies,” he greeted them formally. 

It was about two hours’ drive. They set off in darkness and it grew even darker as they 
kept on driving. 

“The view would be simply magnificent,” Lothar said. “Of course, it’s too dark to see it 
now. In the morning, as we head back.” 

“Why is it necessary to take such a long trip?” Sigrun asked, pressing herself against 
Maria for warmth. 

“The lodge is at the foot of Untersberg,” Lothar said. “It’s a magic mountain with great 
secrets. It’s always been said that it’s the resting place of Charlemagne, from where he 
shall rise one day.” 

In the rear view mirror, Maria could see him taking a surreptitious glance at the ladies, 
to see if he had managed to scare or excite them. 

“Would that day be today?” Maria asked mockingly. 

“I’m sure the general or Baron von Sebottendorf will explain it more precisely.” 

After two hours, the ladies had eaten all their biscuits and sandwiches but their 
destination was still wrapped in darkness. 

“Be there in no time,” Lothar assured them. The ladies had heard this before. 

After having dozed off, they were awakened by the car slowing down and taking a turn 
towards a secluded building, decorated with a couple of torches on either side of the 


entrance. 
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“Here we are, ladies.” 

It was a rather large hunting lodge, built in the Gothic revival style. Just behind it, the 
majestic silhouette of the Untersberg Mountain was towering above the landscape. There 
was a strange, barely visible glow over the crest. Maria glanced at her wrist watch: it was 
barely eight in the evening. Here it felt as if a perpetual midnight was ruling over these 
lands. 

The door opened and General Haushofer and Baron von Sebottendorf came to receive 
the guests. The lodge had apparently become disused in recent years. There were 
countless dust-covered stuffed deer heads and antlers mounted on oak plates, each one 
meticulously labelled with the exact date of the kill. Everything was at least ten years old; 
most of the creatures had been roaming the woods in the previous century. The ladies 
were offered some refreshments and hot punch. Maria exchanged warm greetings with 
Prelate Gernot, who had grown significantly older since their last meeting. More Thulists 
had gathered: Maria met an elderly gentleman called Eckart and a nice young man of her 
own age, Alfred Rosenberg. There was a gentleman who was introduced to her, as 
representing the Lords of the Black Stone — another occult organization that stood close to 
the Thule Society. Two gentlemen, called Jensen and Delitzsch, were, as Prelate Gernot 
explained, the Panbabylonists - experts in the ancient Babylonian culture, which in its turn 
was the driving force behind the Aryan race and culture. 

Hella was already there. 

“You’ve met Countess von Westarp,” the General said. “She’s immensely efficient! 
What would our Society do without her?” 

Hella smiled modestly and curtsied. Prelate Gernot approached with another young 
man. 

“Ladies, may |: his Serene Highness, Prince Gustav von Thurn und Taxis.” 

This was the first prince Maria had ever met. She was disappointed to notice the lack of 
anything remotely dashing in the man, who was short sighted, extremely shy and rather 
skinny. He raised Maria’s hand to his lips, which resembled and were as cold as those of a 
fish. 

Another lady, patrician in stature and heavily jewelled, descended the stairs. General 
Haushofer took a few swift steps to welcome her. 


“Your Serene Highness! May | please introduce...” 
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“Maria Orsic, the renowned spiritualist from Vienna,” the lady interrupted him in a 
voice that didn’t permit disagreement. She was everything the prince wasn’t: regal and 
majestic, pale and exquisite like an ivory carving. She was perhaps some ten years older 
than Maria, and her whole appearance oozed an aura of omnipotent sophistication. With 
a gesture of supreme grace and yet simplicity that was the trademark of nobility of the 
highest rank, she reached out her hands and embraced Maria. 

“Call me Franziska,” she said. 

General Haushofer was instantly at her side, taking care of the formal part that was not 
to be skipped. 

“Her Serene Highness, Franziska Romana, Princess zu Oettingen-Oettingen and 
Oettingen-Spielberg.” 

“And a great admirer of yours,” the princess added. 

Before Maria could even ask how this grand lady knew about her work, the general 
hastened to explain: 

“Her highness is a most generous supporter of our cause. She is deeply interested in 
the work of the Panbabylonist Society and Sumerian culture.” 

“Indeed,” the princess concurred. “I have always predicted that one day the spiritual 
link between the Sumerians of the old and our modern times will be established. You have 
proved me right!” She embraced Maria again. Her heavily nostalgic perfume of forget-me- 
nots reminded Maria of the fragrances she had been missing in Vienna since the collapse 
of the empire. 

Maria curtsied. The princess took her arm and led her towards the dining room. 

“We really must get together when I’m in Munich,” she said. “You’re my link to the past 
| have always longed for. | want to see through your eyes. Perhaps, if we’re together, | 
could partake in a visit of the ancient spirit that has been talking through you.” 

“It would be an honour, Your Highness,” Maria said. 

“Franziska!” the princess corrected her. 

After a few servings of hot punch from a steaming bowl, the newcomers felt quite at 
ease. Maria had the sensation of attending a New Year’s Eve party, quite as they were 
before the war, when she had been young and innocent. 

“You probably wonder, why we chose this remote location and this rather deserted 


house for our meeting,” the prelate said, after having invited everyone to a room with a 
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bulky fireplace and two large suits of armour shielding non-existent knights. “But when 
we call a place remote, we think of our own urban perspective. Far from Berlin, far from 
Vienna — but are the cities really the central places? They are not, because our Earth has 
its own structure: its veins, its arteries, its pain points and its nerve endings. And just as a 
human being has his orifices, so does the Earth. Should one reach down our throat, one 
would eventually touch our heart. It’s the same with our planet. There are entrances 
which lead straight to the inner realms of Earth. One of those is here.” 

He walked to the window, looking out into the darkness which hid the mountain from 
sight. 

“This is a significant place; perhaps the most significant, not only in Germany, but in 
the whole of Europe. Even the Tibetans knew about it. When | had the privilege of 
conversing with the great spiritual leader of the Tibetans, Dalai Lama, he called Germany 
‘the Land of the Midnight Mountain’. According to him, this is one of the chakras, the 
energy knots of the Earth, a place which is a cosmic axis of the planet. 

“Untersberg is also one of the few entrances to the inner world that Bulwer-Lytton 
described in his book. There are caves in this majestic mountain, from which nobody has 
ever returned, but from which very strange people or animals have occasionally emerged. 
| knew an explorer who went into these caves and, after a couple of days desperately 
searching for an exit, found himself walking out into the Andes! Meanwhile, as he soon 
learnt, six months had passed without him realizing what had happened to him. Had it not 
been for the help of the local missionaries and the German consulate, we would perhaps 
never have heard his story. 

“Old people still tell a tale of a strange dark shepherd maiden and her bizarre looking 
goat who emerged from one of the caves about half a century ago. The poor creature was 
unable to understand what had happened to her; nobody understood her language and 
she, naturally, had no knowledge of any European languages. She soon died of the shock 
of her experience; the goat is stuffed in a local Natural History Museum and we now know 
it to be an Indian Chigu goat. This has led the locals to believe that the caves of Untersberg 
are mysterious shortcuts to other places and probably other times. An age-old legend says 
that Charlemagne himself is resting inside this mountain, in an underworld palace, and 


will one day arise to lead the World. If this place acts as a time portal, perhaps indeed 
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Charlemagne is just resting with his knights and when they awaken, a thousand years will 
have passed.” 

“You’re not suggesting that we all go mountain climbing, dear prelate?” Hella joked and 
gave a nervous giggle in which the other ladies joined. 

“We have more important matters at hand, dear Countess,” the prelate replied. “For 
there are moments, when Untersberg looks towards the constellation of Taurus, with no 
other celestial bodies blocking the view or interfering. On these nights, there is what we 
might call a cosmic tide. When our Moon causes tides and ebbs on the physical level, 
some events seem to cause similar effects on the spiritual level. Have you ever heard an 
interesting word — ‘syzygy’?” 

Since the gentlemen in the company looked expectantly at the ladies, it seemed to be 
clear that they were familiar with it. The ladies were not. 

“The word comes from Ancient Greece,” the Prelate continued. “It can be roughly 
translated as ‘yoked together’. In astronomy, it signifies many different events — 
conjunctions or oppositions of the planets and stars. Today, a very interesting 
configuration takes place: all the other planets of our system are on the opposite side of 
the Sun, leaving the Earth with almost no cosmic interaction. The exact moment when 
they are the farthest from us, with the moon being on the opposite side of the Earth, a 
cosmic impulse hits our planet — hits the Midnight Mountain.” 

“And this is the night?” Maria asked. 

“It is,” the prelate confirmed. “It will occur in twenty minutes.” 

“So... what will happen?” Sigrun whispered. 

The prelate spread his hands apologetically. 

“How can we predict that? Perhaps another traveller will exit from the caves? Perhaps 
Charlemagne will awaken?” 

He returned to the table, where the guests had taken their seats. 

“This house was built by our good friend, the great writer and mystic, Guido von List,” 
he continued. “It is a great pity that he is currently in very poor health, being seventy 
years of age. He is passionate about the spiritual powers of the mountains and especially 
Untersberg Mountain. In his younger years, he had several mystic experiences here during 
the rare occurrences of syzygy. About twenty years ago, List experienced almost a year of 


temporary blindness. He had himself brought here, where he patiently awaited the right 
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cosmic moment. When it arrived, he experienced what he referred to as the opening of 
his Inner Eye. In a cosmic vision, the Secret of the Runes came to him. The eighteen 
Armanen runes are encoded in a structure of a hexagonal crystal. When light is being 
shone through a crystal under different angles, all these runes are being projected. Von 
List was certain that the runic alphabet was revealed to him by the sleeping subconscious 
of Charlemagne, amplified by the cosmic impulse from the direction of Taurus, where we 
find Aldebaran — so prominently marked in your subconscious drawing.” 

The prelate fell silent and even though the information had been shared with the 
whole company, Maria felt the eyes of everyone now turning towards her. As if to 
underline the expectation, the Prince von Thurn und Taxis pushed some sheets of paper 
and a pen towards her, without saying a word. 

Maria stared at the paper. 

“Should I... Is there a ritual | should perform...2” 

“My dear, let the rituals be for the pleasure of the paying customers,” von Sebottendorf 
now said. “We each have a unique and private way to open our minds and spirits to the 
Universe. Let’s just begin with clearing our thoughts of all things mundane.” 

He closed his eyes and placed his hands on the table, palms turned upwards. 
Instinctively, many members of the company assumed the same position. It became very 
quiet. The fire in the fireplace was dying, but no-one moved to add logs to the flames. The 
bleak winter wind was clawing at the window panes, meowing like a lost cat. Maria closed 
her eyes and it felt as if a great shadow had descended over her. She was uncertain what 
she should concentrate on — or if she should concentrate on nothingness. Were there 
spirits of the mighty ancestors who might wish to speak through her? Or was the message 
to come from those who inhabited the inner Earth? 

Maria took the pencil in her hand, placed the tip on the paper and breathed out. She 
needed an inner vacuum to distance herself from her body, to make it open and available 
to a visitor from other worlds. She addressed the universe with words that came to her 
from nowhere: 

Cosmic ray — pierce my heart as an arrow. Cosmic wave — wash over me and purify my 
senses. Cosmic fire — make me glow in the darkness so I may see what has lain hidden. 


Cosmic voice — speak to my spirit in unknown words. Take me there, where nothing is 
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everything, where seconds become millennia, where time flows in every direction and 
matter ceases to exist. 

When Maria breathed in, she felt no air in her lungs. It was light she was breathing; not 
a light that could be visible to the eye, but the light that reveals everything that ever was 
and will be to the soul. She wasn’t afraid, she had neither the wish to return nor to stay, 
neither to be nor to stop being. She was an aftermath of a pulsation that had once been, a 
memory of a vibration that was yet to come. 

The great shadow was lifted and she again perceived light in the visible spectrum on 
her closed eyelids. There remained a sound, a cosmic resonance, but she realized it was a 
low humming that she herself was producing. She stopped and opened her eyes; for a 
second it felt as if she was being born. 

“Welcome, my child,” a soft voice of Prelate Gernot said. “We were expecting you 
back.” 

“How long has it been?” Maria said, while the Prince handed her a glass of water, his 
round eye-glasses misty with agitation. 

“Perhaps ten minutes, hardly more,” General Haushofer said. 

“l'm sorry,” Maria said, after taking a sip. “I’m sorry | disappointed you.” 

“But you didn’t, my dear!” Baron von Sebottendorf proclaimed. In his hand he had a 
sheet of paper with markings and strange spiral drawings on it. 

“The runes!” he almost shouted. “Lots of them! With many more variations | have seen 
before. Von List must be contacted immediately; he’s the only one who can give us the 
exact translation of this message! But even the few words | can read, only confirm my 
expectations, the expectations of us all!” 

“Look at these beautiful symbols,” the man introduced to Maria as Eckart said, standing 
next to von Sebottendorf, seemingly fascinated by one which resembled a tormented 
spider. 

“Did — did | write all that?” Maria asked. 

“You did — and much more! You sang to us!” von Sebottendorf seemed to be ecstatic. 
“The mantra | heard the Tibetan monks of the Yellow Hats hum as they were preparing 
themselves for a contact with a great spirit.” 

“I’ve heard it too,” General Haushofer confirmed. “This mantra is never written down, 


taught or studied. It cannot be learnt or repeated, even though once heard it is instantly 
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recognisable. It is one of the most sacred ones, which will be sent to a person once he or 
she is ready to channel great knowledge. The singer never knows that he has sung it. I’ve 
heard only one monk, who had reached a high level of enlightenment, hum it — it was 
some time before the cosmic voice spoke through him. It is a sign of being a chosen one!” 

“But why choose me?” Maria asked after a moment’s hesitation. “What is there of such 
importance that a great sprit would choose me as its instrument?” 

“I think | can answer that,” Prelate Gernot said. He gestured to Lothar to light some 
candles and the space with blurred boundaries transformed back to an old fashioned 
dining room. 

The prelate resumed his seat and invited everyone to do the same. 

“What | believe will throw a great deal of light on the matter is a letter | have received 


from America.” 


Chapter VII: Berchtesgaden, 1919, part II 


Prelate Gernot produced an envelope from his pocket and placed it on the table. It had 
an array of multi-coloured stamps on it, all depicting the profile of a wigged man. The 
handwriting was bold and somewhat untidy. 

“When I was a very young man and studied at Graz University,” the prelate proceeded, 
“| formed a friendship with a slightly older fellow student. | was very different back then — 
and by God, was he different from what he is now! He was a dashing dandy, towering 
above all other students at almost seven feet, a drinker and a gambler. That’s what finally 
got him expelled. | never thought | would hear of him again, but | soon did. As did 
everyone. I’m sure even you, my dear—” this was said to Maria “—know him, even though | 
wouldn’t presume a beautiful young girl as yourself has any need to know men of science. 
But as it happens, you both come from the same region. For is your father not from 


Zagreb?” 
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“He was,” Maria confirmed. 

“What a fertile region,” the prelate smiled, “to have produced such beautiful and 
ingenious people as you, my dear — and as my good friend Nicola Tesla. I’m sure even you 
ladies know of his remarkable work?” 

Maria had heard about Tesla and his connection with the other worlds from Director de 
Ball; Sigrun nodded, but it didn’t fool anyone. 

“Later on we met in Budapest when | was stationed there and he had found some 
employment beneath his potential. Then he moved to Paris to work for Edison and that 
job took him eventually to America. He only returned to Austria once, when his mother 
died. That was the first time he had a sort of revelation. Of course, | remember him as a 
rather religious man, the son of a priest. But | had never heard him talk much of God —let 
alone the afterlife or other dimensions. He was much too rational a man for that — or, at 
least, he left that impression for a long time. And when things changed, no-one was more 
surprised than he himself.” 

“You are referring to his mother’s death, aren’t you?” General Haushofer asked. 

“I am indeed. Nicola became very ill as a consequence. He told me, that it wasn’t as 
much grief as it was fear. A new reality had opened up before him and he wasn’t prepared 
to cope with it in a rational way. You see —” the prelate leaned forward and gestured 
everyone to do the same, as if there were strange ears picking up their conversation, “— 
he had a visitation. He was in Paris, purely on business, when one night he saw the sky 
open and angels floating down to him. He later said that ‘angels’ wasn’t the word he was 
keen to use, but at the same time he was unable to find a better one. Only much later, in 
his letters, he told me that these visitations became regular and that he believed them to 
have been contact with an inhabitant of another world. 

“One of the ethereal beings, on the first encounter, had assumed the appearance of his 
mother, summoning him to her. Nicola told me he knew that very instant that his mother 
was indeed dying, and on her death bed wished to contact her son a thousand miles away. 
The entity operated on a sort of go-between level and transmitted his mother’s emotions 
and thoughts to him on a wavelength that Tesla was able to receive. 

“The next morning a cablegram arrived, summoning Nicola to his home town. Thus, 
Nicola became convinced of two things: firstly, a transmission of thoughts is possible but 


can only be successful on a subconscious level and between people with an especially 
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strong bond, such as a mother and her son. Therefore it could be presumed that if it 
should be possible to amplify these waves of consciousness, the entire world could be 
united through empathy and wisdom. Secondly, Tesla realized that even if he tried to 
dismiss the vision as hallucination, he had taken the first steps along the road to 
acceptance. He acknowledged the possibility that an independent entity had contacted 
him, and he began to ask himself what immensely advanced information could be 
received from this entity once the contact was made and the receiving person had found 
the ability to tune in to the perfect frequency. 

“He developed a deeper interest in Eastern thought and spiritualism; Swami 
Vivekananda introduced him to the ancient secrets and trained him to tune his brain 
waves to the eternal vibrations of time and space. As he developed his skills of 
meditation, the messages became clearer to him. These visions opened up new frontiers 
of knowledge and perception. He writes that he gradually became able to gather 
information from the visions in a semi-conscious state of awareness. 

“You know how every medium has a different technique for obtaining information: it 
always has a trance-like state as a prerequisite, but the actual transmission of information 
varies a great deal. For Tesla, it’s like falling deeper and deeper into a dream that is ripe 
with knowledge. We all know how difficult it is to capture some aspects of a dream, and 
to recall them with clarity once one has awoken. Nicola has learnt to master that 
technique. For you, Maria, it’s mostly through the means of psychography, automatic 
writing. But we have witnessed that you might also be able to channel.” 

“What exactly does that mean?” Lothar asked. 

“It means, Maria is able to ‘lend’ her body to another entity, either a spirit or a being 
from future dimensions, or to an alien intelligence who is actively seeking contact with 
one of the humans on this planet,” von Sebottendorf said. 

“But why?” Lothar persisted. “Why would a higher being from light years away need to 
contact any of us? And if it would, why can’t it just get into our minds and convey the 
message to all of us simultaneously?” 

“Would you be able to cope with a higher intelligence settling in your consciousness?” 
von Sebottendorf challenged loudly. “Not wanting to belittle you — but would you even 
really dare to invite such a being to live in your mind? To share your life?” 


Lothar lowered his eyes, as if he felt he was supposed to be ashamed. 
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“None of us would!” von Sebottendorf stated. “Even though most of us yearn for a 
contact with a higher being, to discover and explore the consciousness that originates 
from the far end of our Galaxy! But we humans — we are closed to such cosmic vibrations. 
Perhaps in thousands, millions of years we shall have developed such refined minds that 
the Universe can speak to us and we will be able to hear its whispers! But now — only a 
handful of us are in touch with the other side, and scarcer still are those who can reach 
beyond our own little planet, beyond the spirits and entities that are or were 
earthbound.” 

“And what is this cosmic message?” Lothar asked. 

“Perhaps | am the one able to reply to that question,” Prelate Gernot said softly. Once 
again he lifted the envelope, opened it, and let his eyes glide across the sea of letters. 

“There has been a long break in our correspondence,” he continued. “Tesla wrote to 
me once or twice just before the war, but a lot has changed since. In this letter of his, 
which reached me a couple of months ago, Nicola claims to have discovered the objective 
of these cosmic visitations. He believes that the immense sufferings of the recent war, 
coupled with the terrible disease that has begun to ravage the whole world since then, 
has instigated the intervention of other worlds. They are able to perceive our anguish, but 
also our threat: people have stepped onto the road that leads to total destruction of the 
human race. Perhaps even the destruction of our planet — or another cosmic cataclysm 
that influences not only us but upsets the balance of the whole Universe. He believes that 
this self-destruction through wars and technology has happened previously in our history, 
maybe several times throughout the millennia which have gone before. He believes that a 
pact is being offered to us in the form of universal knowledge — in exchange for major 
changes in our political, economic and religious systems. He writes it is his mission to 
bring free energy to the World and share it with the nations. He has thus approached the 
President of the United States, offering him what he has learnt from the higher being: how 
to create free energy and how to share it universally through the vibrations in our 
atmosphere.” 

“He’s talking about Vril, isn’t he?” Sigrun, who had listened to the gentlemen as if deep 
in her own thoughts, now asked. 

“He is indeed,” the prelate replied. 


“What did the higher being ask in return?” Princess Franziska demanded. 
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“Nothing: it only asked that the knowledge must be shared and used universally, that it 
should replace all the current destructive forms of energy, which are all based on 
explosion and combustion.” 

“And the President?” 

“The President could scarcely have taken him seriously, especially as Tesla yet needs to 
demonstrate in action this new energy he has harnessed,” the prelate said. “But can you 
imagine America turning its back on its own superiority, which is based on oil, on 
combustive technology? And sharing this knowledge with other nations, some of whom 
were very recently the enemies? The President refused to see him, probably dismissing 
him as an eccentric madman who has lost touch with reality.” 

“Perhaps we all have lost it, and perhaps that’s what can save us,” von Sebottendorf 
sighed. 

“Nevertheless,” the prelate continued, “Tesla is sure that these contacts between a 
human and a higher life-form are being established around the world, and that the cosmic 
mind tries to seek for those persons who are close to the leaders of their countries. He is 
sure that this is currently taking place in Russia, in Germany, in China — everywhere. And 
he seems to be right.” 

“Similar news was reported to me by my friend and mentor, George Gurdjieff, just 
before the war broke out,’ General Haushofer said. “He returned to Russia from Tibet, 
where he had reached a very high level of consciousness. He did his best to contact the 
Czar. His was the message of peace: there are tens of thousands of political prisoners of 
dozens of nations in Siberian penitentiaries. The Russian peasant is no more than a serf; 
millions are living on the verge of starvation. In exchange for universal freedom, Gurdjieff 
was to offer a source of power that can produce nourishment in unlimited quantities. He 
barely managed to escape deportation himself.” 

The Prelate now produced another letter from his coat pocket. This looked different — it 
was much smaller and, to Maria’s senses, had an aura of holiness around it. 

“| was recently informed of some developments in the Vatican, by a man who is 
standing very close to the Holy See,” he said, lowering his voice. “A powerful man, a 
cardinal, who is one amongst us.” 

Maria knew, he was speaking of The Inheritors of the Knights Templar and she 


unwittingly pictured in her mind the members of this ancient society having access to 
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everything and everyone in the World, being able to whisper advice or even directives in 
the ears of the mightiest rulers. 

“This cardinal stays in contact with a medium, a certain Madame Sordi, who has been 
receiving similar instructions from a spirit being.” 

“But how can a woman be compared to a great scientist like Tesla?” Lothar spread his 
hands in disbelief. “How would she be able to understand, let alone explain or construct, 
such highly complicated devices?” 

Prelate Gernot lifted his hand in a calming gesture. 

“This woman was approached with another message — a message of universal 
understanding, love and empathy.” 

“And — let me just speculate — this new universal unity... is supposed to replace our 
current religious systems?” Princess Franziska asked. 

“Yes. And it is to be communicated to the people of the world through a new, mystical 
energy, which heals and unites the human race.” 

“So,” the General said pensively, “the most receptive individuals in the world, especially 
those who stand close enough to the world leaders, have been approached by a higher 
awareness and instructed in the secrets of the Vril and its multitude of values. Need | ask 
what was the reaction of His Holiness?” 

“There was no reaction,” Prelate Gernot said. “Madame Sordi was never to meet the 
leader of the Christian world. The Pope doesn’t negotiate with a fortune-teller. The 
Madame isn’t a highly trusted individual. Clearly with more enthusiasm than real abilities, 
she has been known to manipulate her séances towards more credibility. And yet, 
perhaps unbeknown to herself, she was a suitable vessel to actually receive the most 
important message of our human history.” 

“A true message of universal love and unity is something that isn’t easily conveyed,” 
von Sebottendorf said. “Sadly, | have to say that the cosmic mind gives us more credit 
than we are worth.” 

“The message of love frightens us,” the Prelate agreed. “Our betters have been 
condemned and crucified for bringing it.” 

“But where does that leave me?” a feeble little voice said. 

Everyone turned to face Maria. 


“What do you have in mind, my child?” the prelate asked her gently. 
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“Well... you were just describing how the higher beings are contacting those of us who 
stand close to the rulers. This means | am not one of the select few. How could | influence 
anything or convey my messages to those who lead our country?” 

“But can’t you see?” the prelate said. “You are not only our greatest hope, but our 
greatest promise! We are about to greet the advent of a new age. The Age of Pisces — the 
dark era of violence and struggle for power will end and the Age of Aquarius will begin! It 
will be the age of enlightenment and spirituality, the age of a new man who will be closer 
to God than we have ever been before! And you — don’t for a second regret that you 
weren’t born to a king’s palace! The crowned heads will fall and the new true leader — he 
will rise from the ranks of those who are willing to embrace the new truth!” 

“When shall we witness this change?” Princess Franziska asked. 

“This will be the end of a cosmic year,” von Sebottendorf said, raising his glass as if 
mentally welcoming something the arrival of which could be marked with the pops of 
champagne corks and firecrackers. “Do you know of the cosmic year? Like every month 
here on Earth, each month of the cosmic year brings about great change. This year lasts 
until our Sun, our solar system, has made a complete revolution around the central Black 
Sun. This cosmic year is 25,860 years long, with each month being 2,155 years. The 
coming great change is not just the beginning of another cosmic month — we have arrived 
at a full circle. It’s new year’s eve for us all, even though there will be many years to wait.” 

“Just think of it,” the prelate took over. “When Jesus walked the earth, it was already 
December. He came to warn us of the new era, for which we should start preparing 
ourselves. For how did Jesus address the Jews? He said: “Therefore | tell you that the 
kingdom of God will be taken away from you and given to people who will produce its 
fruit.” And whom did he mean, when he spoke of these people? The original texts have 
been modified and re-written throughout centuries, but when studying the earliest 
versions, we learn: he addressed the Roman Teutonic legion. These were our forefathers, 
whom the Son of God recognised as the bearers of his light, the ushers of a new era!” 

General Haushofer took his glass and stood up solemnly. 

“This, Maria, is our duty: to find the one man, who is born to be our leader. Who will 
step forward in this time of darkness with an illuminated soul, leading us and the world 


into the age of reason and enlightenment!” 
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Von Sebottendorf joined him eagerly, jumping to his feet and raising his glass, even 
though it had been emptied a long time ago. 

“The Thule Society has prepared itself for the coming of the Leader. So where else 
should he emerge than from our own ranks? With us supporting him; with him guiding 
us?” 

“And now, with you - our Vril Ladies - to shine the light on our search, there can be no 
doubt we have found our leader,” Prelate Gernot declared. 

Even though the gentlemen seemed to be triumphant, Maria was utterly uncertain 
about who was being discussed. General Haushofer perceived her predicament. 

“Let us drink,” he exclaimed, “To the man who is as noble as he is pure, as wise as he is 
humble. A true leader, by blood — by spirit — and by our choice! To his Serene Highness, 
Prince Gustav von Thurn und Taxis!” 

The gentlemen jumped up as one. 


“To his Serene Highness, Prince Gustav von Thurn und Taxis!” 


Chapter VIII: Munich, 1919 


After some jubilation that was essentially military in style, the gentlemen resumed 
their seats next to their newly appointed leader. Maria’s runic writing was speculated 
upon. Some of what she had put down looked like physics equations with more unknowns 
than knowns. The diagrams seemed to hold a hypnotic fascination for everyone present. 
In the strange, bent spirals, either a planetary movement or some cosmic pattern was 
seen. 

“Don’t you think they look like technical drawings?” Lothar put in. “If this here is the 
front view, then this could be the same in side view.” 


“But a drawing of what?” General Haushofer challenged. 
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Lothar hesitated. “Why not an engine of some sort?” he speculated. “You would draw 
one from two perspectives.” 

Baron von Sebottendorf stole the moment when he gave a loud cry of recognition and 
jumped to his feet. He hardly had his dramatic outbursts planned in advance, yet they 
occurred at the most appropriately tense moments like scenes in a well-directed play. 

“I tell you, you are right!” he shouted. “I know what these drawings are!” 

“Tell us, please,” Maria whispered. 

The Baron, in no apparent hurry, made the most of his moment in the spotlight. He 
remained standing, filled his glass with heavily dignified movements and drained it, while 
the company observed his every action in respectful silence. 

“When | was in India about ten years ago,” the baron began what promised to be a 
thorough account of his adventures, “I visited a temple where a great discovery had been 
made some thirty years ago. An ancient text had been found, more than two thousand 
years old, called the Vaimanika Shastra. But it retold an even older story in great detail. 

“That’s when | first learnt about what the ancients called the Vimanas. In many age-old 
Indian texts, the writers have taken great trouble to meticulously describe — in rather 
different words than we would use today, of course — the flying machines and fortresses of 
those whom they are in habit of describing either as gods or great rulers. These Vimanas 
seemed to operate uninfluenced by gravitational forces, powered by an unknown and 
inexhaustible source of energy. 

“The monks had no doubt that these accounts are pure historical fact and not a 
figment of literary fantasy. It’s their firm belief that thousands of years ago, there lived a 
mighty civilization that destroyed itself through its own technological supremacy. The 
original text was no longer in the temple, but they had copied the manuscript with great 
care. It included many diagrams and drawings of the Vimanas.” 

Von Sebottendorf poked the sheet with his finger. 

“These spirals — they were featured in the drawings as the engines that power these 
mighty flying fortresses, some as large as a city.” 

Lothar was greatly enlivened by the fact that this gathering had produced such a 
tangible result which he could claim under his jurisdiction. 

“So, are we required to build a flying fortress...?” he suggested with bated breath, then 


grabbed the sheet and studied it eagerly. 
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“But there seems to be nothing here that resembles an aircraft,” he said with a slight 
disappointment. “An aircraft needs wings — otherwise it wouldn’t float. It also needs a 
propeller or some other kind of propulsion to lift it from the ground, as everything we 
build is heavier than air!” 

“Indeed,” von Sebottendorf commented, “but according to the Vedas and other ancient 
texts, these flying fortresses were as different from our modern aircraft as smoke rings for 
delivering messages are from modern radio signals! They were roughly the shape of our 
church bells — the shape of Indian temples is said to imitate the Vimanas, an attempt to 
beckon them to return and land. And about their engines or fuel — we might never find 
out their secret!” 

Now the gentleman representing the Brotherhood of the Black Stone, whose name 
Maria had gathered to be von Seydlitz, took the paper. 

“It came as no surprise to us that your messages originated from the Aldebaran 
system,” he said. “Our archives show that in mediaeval times the members of our 
brotherhood were deeply interested in that orange star and were striving, with some 
success, to contact the inhabitants of that system telepathically.” 

His eyes were on the sheet of paper. 

“This document needs to be copied and studied by different specialists,” he said. 
“Baron, you said you’d contact Herr von List about the runes? Very well, | also suggest that 
some physicists and engineers be contacted. This information might be instructions that 
we are meant to follow. Whether these are initial instructions for a flying device or some 
kind of new technology to harness or utilize the power of Vril, it’s hardly sent to us 
without a significant purpose!” 

Maria, Sigrun and Hella spent the night in a shared room with Maria and Sigrun 
bunking in and the countess occupying a private bed. Maria felt tired but the others were 
excited and giggled as if in a girl’s dormitory. 

“He doesn’t look like a prince at all!” Sigrun declared. “Not at all!” 

“How many princes have you met?” Maria asked sarcastically. 

“None — that’s why I’m so disappointed! | demand my first prince to be dashing and 
passionate!” 

“Gustav is passionate enough — passionate about the fate of Germany,” Hella said. 


“| can’t see him as a leader! Can you, Maria?” 
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Maria didn’t really care, but as Sigrun kept poking her, she said: 

“Perhaps a new era needs a new type of leader: not one, who would stand out for his 
good looks and stature, but for his inner greatness.” 

Hella, who knew the prince well, agreed heartily. Sigrun was still dissatisfied. Yet none 
of them dreamt about the prince — or any other prince — that night. 

Back in Munich, Maria began to feel the pressure to produce more information, since it 
was soon clear her message was something revolutionary. The young gentleman from the 
meeting, Alfred Rosenberg, had contacted a distinguished physicist while one copy was 
sent to the venerable Guido von List and was swiftly returned with gloating commentaries 
that were stressed by exclamation marks. When the forces were combined, it became 
clear that Maria had indeed received instructions for some kind of remarkable device — so 
remarkable, that the physicist, himself a member of the Lords of the Black Stone, insisted 
on meeting Maria personally. 

At his request, the meeting was held in the University where he had a great multitude 
of resources at hand to demonstrate his ideas. Maria was accompanied by Rosenberg, 
General Haushofer and Traute, who was expressing an unexpected interest in everything 
technological. The man, Doctor Schumann, was surprisingly young for a scientist and 
visibly excited. 

“| wished to see the woman who gave us this knowledge,” he said to Maria. 

“So you were able to discover what the information was about?” Maria asked. 

The man smiled. 

“It seems weird,” he said. “When talking to you, | have the feeling I’m talking to one of 
the most illuminated scientific innovators of our era. And yet you yourself have absolutely 
no idea what you have given to us!” 

Maria had to agree. Doctor Schumann produced a paper which evidently was the 
translation of the runes. 

“Herr von List expresses his astonishment at your mastery of the runes,” he said, “even 
though you and | both know that mastery is a wrong term. He is convinced that this is a 
transitional stage of the runes evolving into a Templar script. He reports that it was 
initially difficult for him to understand everything, but after meditating on the subject he 
saw the pattern and everything became clear to him. The first part of the message seems 


to be evident — it’s a friendly greeting and a sort of peace offering. When it becomes more 
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technical, it also gets more confusing. None of us seems to quite agree on what this 
device is meant to be.” 

“The translation seems to mention that the earthly ties to the body can be severed in 
order to reach home,” Traute, who had taken the sheet with the full translation and 
studied it for a minute, said. 

“Yes, but we aren’t sure what that means,” Alfred Rosenberg said. “It’s most probably 
symbolic.” 

“Pardon me, if I’m wrong,” Traute continued, “but isn’t it possible that it’s refers to 
some kind of a device or technology that would free us of the Earth’s gravity and thus 
enable us to reach the planetary system orbiting Aldebaran?” 

This speculation astonished everyone. While Rosenberg scrutinized the girl with some 
distrust, Doctor Schumann seemed to take it very seriously. 

“| would like to confirm your idea,” he said. “The text mentions ‘instant arrival’ — | 
wonder if this device could be the key that in some inexplicable way connects our two 
worlds not only on a mental, but also on the physical level.” 

“But what could power such a device?” General Haushofer said. “Unless we are able to 
harness Vril, no amount of earthly fuel would take us to another galaxy, let alone 
instantly!” 

Doctor Schumann shook his head. 

“It never would,” he said, “even if it were physically possible to collect all the fuel on 
Earth. Because I’ve come to understand that every mechanical method of transportation 
is wrong in fundamental principle. In our modern development, we have chosen one way 
— and one way only. Everything in our technology is based on combustion or explosion — 
thus it’s destructive in its basics. But as we recognize two opposite principles in 
everything, there must be a creative source of power that we haven’t discovered yet. 
According to this philosophy the opposite would mean implosion instead of explosion, 
‘imbustion’ - being formation or regeneration - instead of combustion. | believe this new, 
creative technology could free us from the effects of gravitation. And perhaps, if gravity 
could be negated to nil, we could indeed move from one location to another in an instant. 


Perhaps even from one dimension to another — or from one point in time to another!” 
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“This is the true technology of the new age,” General Haushofer said sombrely, crossing 
his fingers as if in a prayer. “The new Divine technology is being ushered in and we shall be 
remembered as its pioneers!” 

The gentlemen discussed the potential of this new and astonishing technology for a 
while and Maria was surprised to see Traute, the modest girl from the provinces, join in 
eagerly and offer her opinions in a straightforward way. Yet Maria felt troubled. Almost a 
month had passed since the meeting in the hunting lodge and she hadn’t been able to 
manifest anything. The ladies, now officially a society in their own right, held meetings 
regularly, but these produced nothing that could indicate the awaited visit from the 
interstellar messenger. With each passing day, Maria became more anxious that she might 
have lost the connection; that she had served her purpose only as an initial intermediary 
and had, since her last contact, been replaced by another, more powerful, wiser medium. 
She was reassured by the gentlemen of the Thule society, who were positive she would be 
approached when the time was ripe for another message — and they partially convinced 
her that perhaps they were right: perhaps the messenger was waiting, to see if the 
humans were intelligent enough to construct the device they had been shown. 

Meanwhile, she got to know the prince quite well. Gustav, as he insisted he should be 
called, was seeking spiritual instruction and was more than glad to receive it from four 
beautiful ladies. Their meetings consisted of conversations on all things occult, centring 
mostly on the ancient glory of the Aryan race, whose Tibetan origins were enthusiastically 
propagated by von Sebottendorf. The Baron himself dedicated less time to the spiritual 
and more to the political aspects of life, having in January, together with other Thulists, 
founded a new party, which, quite uncharacteristically for him, was called very simply the 
German Workers’ Party. The ladies and the prince had taken a mischievous pleasure in 
teasing the baron about this on a few occasions and even provoked a game of renaming 
the party. 

“I think ‘The Aryan Craftsmen’s Force’ would sound much more poetic,” Sigrun 
proposed. “Who wants to be referred to as a simple German worker?” 

The baron didn’t agree nor see the funny side of it. 

“The Communists are tempting the populace with their apparent mission to better the 
life of an average German,” he snorted. “We must beat them at their own game with their 


own weapons.” 
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“But what about the Germans who are yearning for something different — yearning for 
romance?” Sigrun kept on teasing. “They would much rather join something that’s called 
‘A Union of the Teutonic Might’!” 

“Or, ‘A Confederacy of the Germanic Champions!” Traute suggested. 

The prince didn’t suggest anything, but giggled. Hella giggled too, but as she still was 
the secretary of the Thule Society, she didn’t find it appropriate to make fun of the man 
who was Officially her chief. 

“Come on, baron, there must be some foreign words to make it more appealing!” 
Traute laughed. “Even ‘communist’ or ‘socialist’ sounds more fascinating than ‘worker’!” 

“Sorry, these words are taken,” the baron retorted. “The nation needs simplicity to 
unite us.” 

“Then why not use the very word,” Maria suggested. 

“The which word?” 

“Nation. Why not add ‘National’ to the name.” 

The baron seemed puzzled. 

“What, the National German Workers’ Party? It doesn’t really make any sense...” 

“Then attach another adjective to it. Like ‘National Occultist’, or ‘National Spiritualist’. 
Anything that would make it specifically ours.” She paused for a moment. “I’m sure you 
could even disarm the Communists — by saying that you now lead the National Communist 
German Workers’ Party. It would distinguish ‘us’ from ‘them’.” 

“One doesn’t just change the name of a party on a whim!” von Sebottendorf grunted, 
even though the thought seemed to hold some fascination for him. 

This was to be the very last time they were to be having a laugh together. Things took a 
grim turn in April. 

A meeting was scheduled for the evening of the 26", but both Hella and the prince 
failed to show up. Maria, who by then had a telephone installed in her apartment, tried to 
ring both of them but there was no reply. Sigrun suggested that the two had eloped and 
would return in a day or two, happily married. Maria didn’t say a word: only on the 
previous evening, the prince had confessed that if Maria would indicate some interest in 
him, he would be willing to propose marriage. Maria had asked for a couple of days to 
think about that possibility, whereas in reality she was only concerned how to turn the 


near-sighted young man down as gently as possible. 
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By the end of the evening it was evident that something was wrong. It was around 
three o’clock in the morning when Maria’s telephone rang. It was General Haushofer, 
sounding old and feeble. Both Hella and the prince had been arrested by the Communist 
militia in what appeared to be a raid on the members of the Thule Society. The society 
had been accused by the Reds of attempting to infiltrate the socialist government and 
stage a coup; Maria found out that a couple of months earlier von Sebottendorf had 
planned to orchestrate a kidnapping of the Bavarian Socialist Prime Minister, Kurt Eisner, 
but had failed. The General urged Maria to gather her ladies and leave Munich 
immediately. 

Maria dressed in darkness, too afraid to light the fire, shaking like a leaf. Sigrun, who 
currently shared rooms with Traute, didn’t have a telephone so Maria had no option but 
to try and get to their quarters on foot. The streets were vibrant with violence and 
anarchy. Maria avoided the main ones where the flicker of the torches was painting a 
bloody backdrop to muted screams, shouts and occasional rifle shots. Death seemed to be 
lurking behind every corner, in every shadow. Taking one hasty turn in the dark streets, 
she almost bumped into some armed men but they were the men of the beaten Imperial 
Army, smoking nervously and quietly, standing in front of a building to fight back a 
possible attack of the Bavarian Red Army. 

It was a terrifying excursion through the dark city, and Maria thanked God when she 
reached the house where Sigrun and Traute were lodging. A mortally terrified landlady 
opened the door, checking her identity from the window twice before coming to unlock 
the door. Clutching a rosary, she told Maria that shots had been heard in the vicinity about 
an hour earlier. Maria ran up the stairs and knocked on the door. Sigrun and Traute were 
awake; clearly Traute had been crying. The shots had awakened them and from the third 
floor window, the red glare of the revolution inspired fear and dismay. 

Hastily, Maria told the girls about the danger which seemed so much more tangible 
now that they had become part of the Thule. The girls dressed hurriedly. It was decided 
they would try to make it to the country house of Sigrun’s mother. Sigrun knew of a train 
that left Munich at 3:50 and would stop at a village where the house was located. It was 
only ten minutes to the scheduled departure of the train and Sigrun knew it would 


normally take twelve minutes to walk to the train station, so they needed to hurry. 
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It was getting lighter, but on this occasion it wasn’t good news: it would make it difficult 
to hide, and three women running towards the train station were sure to create unwanted 
attention. 

The girls left the house and began walking towards their destination hurriedly, 
reluctant to lift their eyes from the pavement. The empty streets seemed hostile and bare; 
the whole city was like a giant archery target with them in the inner circle. They didn’t 
dare to try and make up time by running. 

The station became visible from behind some trees. The train was still at the platform, 
even though it should have left two minutes ago. 

“We’ve made it,” Traute whispered in relief, panting heavily. 

But then the explanation for the train’s delay became evident: several armed men were 
standing on the platform, while others presumably conducted a search through the 
Carriages. 

“The Reds,” Sigrun gasped, backing instinctively. The others followed her example. 

“We mustn’t run!” Maria whispered. “Walk as calmly as you can!” 

“That wouldn’t help,” Traute said, sobbing. “Three girls out at this hour? They'll shoot 
us and ask questions later!” 

As if to underline her words, a shot was heard apparently coming from one of the 
railway carriages. 

Suppressing an urge to bolt from this place screaming at the top of her lungs, Maria 
took the hands of Traute and Sigrun and turned back where they came from. 

An old man was climbing onto a horse cart in front of the bakery. 

“Bloody Red murderers,” he said half to himself, half to show his solidarity with the 
frightened girls. “Bayoneted my flour sacks as I got here. Idiots.” 

The girls stopped. Every ally was a welcome one. 

“Missed your train, have you?” the miller asked. “You better count your blessings; you 
heard they just shot someone, didn’t you?” 

“Sir” Sigrun approached the man, obviously having come up with a plan. She 
scrutinized the empty cart, still covered in flour. “You wouldn’t be leaving the town, now 
that you have done your deliveries?” 

“l am indeed; nothing to hold me here.” 


“Would you by any chance be going towards Grafing?” 
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“No, Miss, towards Dornach.” 

Sigrun seemed to be calculating. 

“Would you take us as far as Vaterstetten?” 

The eyes of the man widened in surprise. 

“But it’s not on my way! It’s at least a ten-kilometre trip!” 

“| have...” Sigrun was searching in her purse. “Here, twenty Marks. Girls, how much 
have you got?” 

Traute had ten more, whereas Maria had forgotten to take her purse in her anxiety. 

The man scratched his beard. 

“Please, just take us to Vaterstetten. There won’t be any Reds in the suburbs. We’ll wait 
for our train there.” 

The man took the money, leaving them just enough for the train fare. 

“It’s not for the money,” he said. He then reached out and helped the girls to climb into 
the back of the cart, warning them not to get flour all over them — in vain. 

“You might want to hide under the cover,” he said, as the horse set off. 

After some twenty minutes under the stuffy cloth, with their eyes and nostrils clogged 
by flour dust, the girls finally heard the man call out to them. Here, in the quieter suburbs 
people were sleeping peacefully; the agony that was being played out on the main streets 
didn’t reach here. The crisp spring sun was creeping upwards; it promised to be a 
beautiful day. 

The man dropped the girls off at the outskirts of Neukeferloh and wished them a good 
day. It was about five minutes’ walk to the Vaterstetten train station. The girls met with 
suspicious glances as they walked down the village street with their clothing, hair and 
faces covered in flour dust, but they were too tired to care. 

The next train arrived about two hours later. There were no armed men on it, but from 
the frightened whispers of the passengers the girls found out that the 6:25 train had been 
searched by the Reds before leaving Munich as well. By seven they were in Grafing, at the 
summer house of Sigrun’s parents, where Maria and Sigrun had spent the carefree 
summers of their childhood. Nothing much had changed here. They locked themselves in 
the house and slept until evening. 

There followed a week of uncertainty and anxiety. It was difficult to get reliable news, 


as only a couple of Munich newspapers reached Grafing in the following days. Maria 
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wanted to call Lothar or the general, but she forced herself to live in ignorance, as a phone 
call would’ve betrayed their location. In any case, if Lothar and the general hadn’t been 
arrested, they were sure either to hide or fight, not linger in their apartments. 

Everything reached a solution on the 3 of May, when the Münchner Neuesten 
Nachrichten reached Grafing, signalling that order had been restored. But the news was 
devastating. The Reds had taken many prominent hostages and gathered them in the 
basement of the Luitpoldgymnasium. The names of General Haushofer, Lothar nor Baron 
von Sebottendorf weren’t among the listed ones, but Prince Gustav von Thurn und Taxis, 
Countess Hella von Westarp and Baron Friedrich von Seydlitz were, along with four other 
members of the Thule Society. As news that the Counterrevolutionary Commission had 
sentenced eleven Red commissars to be executed in Grunwald reached the beleaguered 
communists in the Luitpoldgymnasium, they decided to execute the hostages. Prince 
Gustav, Countess Hella and Baron von Seydlitz had been shot. Only hours later did the 
counterrevolutionary troops break into the city, led by none other than the countess’s 
uncle, General Ernst von Oven. In retaliation, he ordered a massacre of nearly a thousand 
communists and their collaborators. 

The proposed leader of the new era was gone; the Thule Society had lost several high- 
ranking members. As if this tragedy weren’t enough, the survivors made it even more 
painful by looking for a traitor from within their own ranks. Fingers pointed at none other 
than Baron von Sebottendorf, who had played an active role in the attack against the 
government of the Bavarian Soviet Republic, accusing him of negligence that had allowed 
the names of the Thule members to fall into the hands of the enemy agents. A few weeks 
later von Sebottendorf resigned from the Thule Society he himself had established a mere 
year ago, and fled from Germany. 

This latest era of bloodshed and anarchy was over, but it had taken the years of trust 


and innocence with it. 
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Chapter |X: Munich, 1924 


After so long, the Christmas season at last had the feeling of a Christmas season again. 
The revolutionary activities had died down, the hyperinflation was over, and for the first 
time in a decade things appeared almost normal. On the previous day, Maria had received 
a phone call from Rudolf Hess. Their paths had crossed on many occasions since Hess had 
enrolled in the University of Munich to study geopolitics under General Haushofer and 
thus became a fellow student of Traute. She had also enrolled to study physics and 
technological design under Doctor Schumann, who became a professor at the age of 
thirty-two and subsequently Traute’s fiancé, even though he had to divide his time 
between teaching in Munich and in Stuttgart. Schumann had become the muscle behind 
the brain: studying the electromagnetic resonance of the earth, he was developing a 
series of magnetic levitators which would create an independent gravitational field around 
a flying machine that itself would use implosion technology. It looked very plausible on 
paper — yet the two years of experimenting on the device, perhaps prematurely referred 
to as the Otherworldly Flying Machine or OFM, had resulted in less than mediocre results. 
It was quite clear that whatever power source was needed to activate the device, they 
didn’t have it. 

Since that evening in Berchtesgaden, Maria’s visions had gradually faded, as if the 
channel between her and the cosmic messenger had become jammed. Either the beacon 
had stopped signalling, or the receiver had become mistuned. Her drawings from that 
night had been studied excessively, yet it was obvious that some of what she had sketched 
was either too advanced for current understanding or required a completely different 
pattern of thinking. She was afraid to admit to herself that she had arrived at a dead end, 
especially since the gentlemen of the Thule had such trust in her. 

The call from Hess was quite a welcome surprise, especially as Maria hadn’t expected 
to see him for at least another four years. Hess, Hitler and several other members of the 


German Workers’ Party, which at one point had been christened the National Socialist 
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German Workers’ Party, quite as Maria had suggested, had been arrested a year before. 
Their attempt to overthrow the Bavarian Government was initially hailed by the Thulists, 
who had placed Hitler in the spotlight as a potential new leader since the murder of Prince 
von Thurn und Taxis. Regretfully, things had gone out of control rapidly; the army and the 
state police turned against them and several members of the Party lost their lives. Hitler 
and Hess, along with other party officials, were tried for high treason and given sentences 
of five years in prison. Apparently, this decision had been revoked and the pardon, issued 
by the Bavarian Supreme Court, released the men just before Christmas. The National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party, however, had been banned as a result of the 
unsuccessful coup, even though Maria knew that Alfred Rosenberg had taken over the 
leadership to keep the organization from falling apart. 

As requested, Maria visited Hess at his apartment a couple of days later. Hitler was 
there as she had expected, accompanied by a nervous little fellow, Heinrich Himmler, who 
introduced himself to Maria as her great admirer. This young man, with an agricultural 
diploma, had joined the party just in time to taste some action during the coup, but had 
evaded imprisonment since the charges against him were insufficient. He had 
nevertheless lost his job as an office clerk and had been forced to move to his parents’ 
apartment. Finding new inspiration in the Thule Society, he had become well-informed on 
developments in the Otherworldly Flying Machine project and Maria’s connection to what 
he referred as ‘the ancient Aryan spirit’. 

Hitler didn’t seem to share the enthusiasm of Himmler or Hess. He had changed a lot 
since Maria last saw him in her apartment almost six years earlier. If ever he had 
harboured a fascination with the Thule, he now appeared indifferent or even hostile 
towards it. 

“Germany doesn’t need intergalactic messages,” he said. “Our whole research should 
be concentrated on our own past, tracking the steps of our forefathers and getting to 
learn as much as possible about their religion and traditions so we can adopt them.” 

“This is exactly what Fraulein Orsic is doing,” Himmler said. “Proving that our origins 
and culture stem from the East, from the earliest civilization that is known to man and 
which probably dates back much further than we have dared to believe.” 

“Then we must prove that on our own,” Hitler persisted. “The National Socialist 


German Workers’ Party must not base its statutes on supernatural information. If we are 
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helped by the people of the other worlds — so be it. We shall accept that help and we shall 
be grateful for it. But it shall not be our policy to be cosmic beggars. Our people and the 
World must see that Germany will not stay on its knees, and when it rises it shall be 
through the strength and wisdom of its people.” 

“Only a fool will turn his back on the unseen,” Himmler said. He had recently been 
appointed in charge of the party office in Lower Bavaria and that gave him a certain 
position which he occasionally seemed to remember and exercise. 

Hitler shook his head. 

“There is too much talk about our involvement in occult practices already. This is a 
weapon in the hands of our enemies. The public needs only to know that we are leading 
them into a new era. Occult societies, clairvoyants and diviners were the pastime of 
imperial bourgeoisie and have no place in the workers’ Germany.” He frowned at Maria. 
“No offence, Fraulein Maria.” 

“None taken.” 

“| have always thought of you as a scientist, not as a supernaturalist,” Hitler continued. 
“You have a system and it produces results, not entertainment or diversion. | was 
convinced of it when we first visited you in the winter of 1919 and I’m convinced of it now. 
And | would turn to none other than you for any advice that is to come from a world other 
than this.” 

Hitler gave a sign to Himmler and the latter opened a briefcase which he had been 
clutching protectively. From there he produced a hefty manuscript. 

“| don’t regret the year | had to spend in the Landsberg prison,” Hitler said. “I was 
surrounded by people who knew that | was not a criminal but a victim of a criminal 
system. | was allowed to work with Rudolf and we did a lot of writing which | am currently 
preparing for publication. | was only depressed once, and that was when the news 
reached me that Dietrich Eckart had died on Boxing Day last year. | know you knew him 
well, Fraulein Orsic, but not as well as | did. He was my mentor, almost a second father. | 
met him some time after | had met you. He, too, was a visionary and a great thinker, who 
believed that many of his foresights came to him through subconscious contact with the 
spirits of our forefathers. Now he has joined the ranks of our forefathers. But he has left 


us his legacy.” 
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Hitler pointed towards the handwritten manuscript on the table, which was entitled 
‘Dialogues Between Hitler and Me’. 

“He, too, believed in the coming of a German Messiah, and when he heard me give a 
speech — my very first speech at the German Workers’ Party — he told me he had seen me 
in his visions as a new redeemer. It was a thing both frightening and exhilarating to hear. 
He saw in me what | wished every German would see and he taught me how to make my 
vision reach not tens or hundreds, but thousands and millions. Without him as my mentor 
| would still be searching for my path.” 

“Herr Eckart was arrested with us,” Hess remarked, “but due to his poor health he was 
released. Sadly, he succumbed to a heart attack only a month later.” 

Hitler was stroking the manuscript with the back of his index finger almost tenderly. 

“We had endless conversations about the future and the past. Actually it was him 
talking and me learning. He once told me that these conversations widened his own 
perception and expanded his mind exceptionally. He told me that a true inspirational 
conversation, from which new ideas and visions arise, can only be born when you find a 
partner whose mere presence amplifies your own thoughts to the point they take you by 
surprise. Therefore | am grateful to him for the title of this book — whereas in fact my 
contribution is very small.” 

“It will be published early next year,” Himmler added. 

“| was very sad to hear about the death of Herr Eckart,” Maria said, even though they 
had only met casually. Eckart hadn’t been an actual member of the Thule, having 
concerned himself solely with the mission of finding the German Messiah. It was his 
relentless lobbying that had secured Hitler the support of the Thulists, who initially had 
deemed Hitler a pale replacement for the dead prince. 

“He liked you,” Hitler said, “and Dietrich was never wrong about people. He saw them 
for what they were. He was fascinated that a young woman could make the ancient past 
come alive. And, of course, you are in a way responsible for this.” 

He lifted his finger and tapped lightly on his lapel, where a round metal badge was 
fastened. 

“He was so fascinated with that prehistoric sign you drew in your trance, venerated by 
the predecessors of the Aryan race thousands of years ago that we adopted it as our 


official symbol, just as the Thulists did.” 
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Maria leaned towards Hitler. 

“Is it Herr Eckart you want me to contact?” 

It was evident that this was the purpose of the visit; yet Hitler seemed hesitant to 
agree. 

“In about half an hour, one year will have passed from the moment Dietrich’s soul left 
his body,” Hitler whispered. “He was taken very unexpectedly and the scar his death left 
hasn’t healed. | didn’t even get to take farewell from him: as he grew weaker in the 
Landsberg prison, he was often taken to the infirmary for medical care. One day he was 
never brought back and we were told that he was to be released due to his failing health. 
We, of course, rejoiced, not knowing we would never see him again. Would never have 
the chance to really thank him and honour him for everything he has done for us.” 

Hitler’s eyes turned misty. Maria touched his hand briefly, which the man didn’t seem 
to notice. 

“Where he is now, he’ll know everything without any need for words,” Maria said. “On 
the other side, it’s our hearts that speak to the loved ones, not our voices.” 

“If there is one person who is able to reach through from the world of the dead to the 
world of the living, it is Dietrich,” Hitler asserted. “His spirit had a divine strength which 
can’t be diminished by death.” 

“Then he shall reach you through me,” Maria confirmed. Hess walked to the desk and 
provided her with some large sheets of paper and a couple of pencils. 

“Would you please reduce the light,” Maria asked of Hess, who promptly switched off 
the electric lights and lit a candle which made the outlines of those present barely 
discernible. 

Maria placed the tip of one pencil onto the paper. Sigrun had been unable to attend so 
she had no assistant and needed to brief the gentlemen in the company. 

“I shall try to achieve the connection with the other side,” she said. “If you hear the tip 
of the pencil break, please replace it with another as quickly as possible. If you see one 
sheet filled with writing, pull if from underneath my hand so the writing would be 
continuous.” 

She then half-closed her eyes. 

“Let us concentrate on the person of Herr Eckart; let us call out to him as if he were 


somewhere among us, just hidden, not gone. Whatever the manifestations, you mustn’t 
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be startled. Nothing must disturb the flow of love that your hearts emit — only thus can we 
hope to make a contact.” 

Maria began to search for silence. It was in there that the entrance to the other side 
was hidden. She began to eliminate all the sounds of the mortal world: she apprehended 
the rhythm of the ticking of the mantle clock and tuned herself to pulsate through the 
pauses; she filtered out the sound of the traffic on the street and the wind behind the 
window. Her own heartbeat was always the last obstacle: in the ensuing silence, the blood 
throbbing in her veins sounded like thunder. To escape the physical world, she needed to 
time her exit to perfection. Emptying her lungs of air, she felt her heart rate slow down. 
Eventually, the pauses between the drumming became very spacious, each pause being a 
miniature death. During one of these, Maria told her spirit to take off and free her 
subconscious mind from the bounds of earth. 

She was free. There were no heartbeats, no necessity for air to be breathed or time to 
be measured. She felt her spirit being probed by countless other spirits that were roaming 
the no-mans-land between the temporal and eternal. Some of these spirits were ancient, 
having stayed near the living by choice; most were recently detached and confused, 
eventually bound to find their way into eternity. Some were hostile and frustrated; some 
clung to her in despair. Maria issued a call: 

Come, to hear what was left unsaid. Come, to say what was left unheard. Come, to 
shield what was left unguarded. Once more, come to the living so you may be free forever. 

A sensation of tranquillity came over her. She had been approached by a strong entity 
who wasn’t roaming aimlessly but had a purpose in death as it had had in life. Maria 
welcomed it and gave it full use of her body. She knew that she’d have no recollection of 
anything when she woke up. 

But this time, something was different. Suddenly it felt as if the spirit that had 
contacted her was itself nothing but a vessel. This generated a sensation of pressure, as if 
she was gasping for air in a vacuum or under the water. Something told her she wasn’t 
safe and would need to return. Yet that wasn’t an easy task — something was blocking her 
way back. There was a current of information, swirling like a vortex, pressing to get 
through. When she tried to oppose it and take its place, it felt like stopping the flow of 
electricity with bare hands. Her body would soon need to breathe and she’d better be 


there when it awakened. 
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She woke to her own moaning, as she had sometimes done in the middle of the night 
when tormented by a nightmare. It was her body’s cry for help and it summoned her 
consciousness back. Her palms were wet and she was panting heavily. 

“Could | have a glass of water, please?” she said. 

Himmler jumped up to do her bidding, while the other gentlemen were looking at her 
with bewilderment. 

“Are you back with us, Maria?” Hess asked cautiously. 

Maria nodded. 

“You'll have to tell me what happened,” she said. “I have no recollection of the contact 
once | return.” 

“You said something and your voice was very strange, not like your normal voice at all,” 
Himmler said and handed her a glass of water. 

“Can you recall the words?” Maria asked. 

Hess shook his head, looking for confirmation from Hitler, who remained emotionless. 

“How could we have?” Hess replied. “It wasn’t a language any of us is familiar with.” He 
went over the strange words in his mind. “Sumi,” he then said. 

“Yes, ‘Sumi’,” Himmler affirmed. 

“| said that?” 

“Among other things. Just a few words. But it ended in ‘Sumi’, definitely. And then you 
repeated it.” 

“So you don’t know,” Himmler asked, “what a ‘Sumi’ is?” 

Hitler, who had been quietly pondering the whole episode, now lifted his eyes. 

“It sounded as an introduction,” he said. “It was, as if this ‘Sumi’ was trying to make 
itself known to us. 

“Can we examine the papers?” Hess said. The top sheet under Maria’s hand was filled 
with neat, somewhat old-fashioned writing in German. Hess took the sheet; then he 
opened the manuscript on the table and seemed to compare the handwriting on both 
documents. He handed the sheet to Hitler. 

“Incredible,” he muttered. 

Hitler took a long look at the paper. 

“Yes, this is Dietrich’s hand,” he confirmed. “This is quite uncanny. So you actually 


contacted Dietrich?” he turned to Maria. 
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“Once again,” Maria said. “Whatever happens during a trance remains on the other 
side. When | awaken, every sensation, every experience | might have had is automatically 
forgotten. The trance is very much like a dream — often it is quite impossible to recall the 
details, even when one is sure that the dream was a fascinating one.” 

A cold shiver ran down her back. There was something she remembered. 

“| seem to recall one sensation — that whoever made the contact with me wasn’t 
alone.” 

“What do you mean?” Hess asked. 

Hitler handed the sheet back to Maria. 

“Does your handwriting resemble this?” he asked. 

“No, not at all. This is a hand of a gentleman, an elderly gentleman. Every expert on 
graphology can ascertain that.” 

“Would you please read us, what Herr Eckart said?” Himmler asked. He was the one 
who seemed the most exited, probably attending his first successful séance ever. 

“May I?” Maria turned to Hitler and then Hess. 

Hitler seemed once again to hesitate, whereas Hess expressed his approval. 

“These messages rarely make perfect sense,” Maria explained before commencing. 
“The notes can be compared to the notes of a schoolboy, taken hastily during a lecture of 
a famed philosopher. The thoughts and information keep on coming at a frightening 
speed; you try to make a note of everything but you can only catch bits and pieces. It 
might take an eternity to put them together and restore the message, especially as the 
concept of time doesn’t exist on the other side in the same way we think of it. Some 
information can only be understood in years still to come.” 

Maria asked for the lights to be switched on again and began reading. As she 
proceeded, Himmler approached her and remained behind her back, scrutinizing the 
letter with fascination. 

“It begins abruptly as if the connection was established in mid-sentence,” Maria said. 
“It reads: ..would have fought against it in life but in death big picture — sacrifice to 
redeem my mistakes — sufferings of many reimbursed to generations — eliminate she who 
knows the secret — must now speak for Sumi.” 

Maria paused in astonishment. There was the name, and next to it a strange sign, 


which was known to her from the very first séance they had with Sigrun on that fatal 
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evening when peace in Europe was to be sacrificed. That sign had appeared on the first 
sheet and also on every consequent transcription of a séance. The Panbabylonists and 
experts in Sumerian writing had been unable to decipher it. 

It was a name. 

“Why did you stop?” Himmler said behind her. “There’s more, read on!” 

Maria continued. 

“It says: Find her, the one, bring her to Sumi, bring the one born of leader and of 
negotiator — where purity is the key to the knowledge — she will lead you home.” 

In her days as a channelling medium, Maria had had to interpret dozens of complicated 
messages. She knew that once a spirit wishes to contact the living, it is hardly in order to 
please them, to comfort them or to answer their specific questions. The dead saw the 
divine plan where a mortal only saw chaos or misery. Where a mortal saw and longed for 
profit or directly applicable information, the dead saw nothing and remained silent. Yet, 
she needed time to recognise some kind of plausible pattern here. 

The men were staring at her, anticipating some explanation that would make 
everything add up. Maria wasn’t able to offer one. 

“As | understand, Herr Eckart is the author of the first half of the message,” Maria 
slowly began unravelling the puzzle of fragments and hints, that had a certain menacing 
undertone. She had an unsettling feeling that once she’d solved the riddle, an unwanted 
and daunting plan would be revealed to her from which there would be no escape. But 
even now there was no turning back. The message appeared to concern her as well. 

“But on the meaning of his message | am unable to comment,” Maria proceeded. “As | 
understand it, he describes something that he would have fought against during his 
lifetime; yet in death he professes to see the big scheme of things, which evidently has 
caused him to view some of his own actions as mistakes.” 

“Does he call for sacrifice?” Himmler asked solemnly. 

“| doubt if the dead are hungry for blood,” Maria said carefully. 

“Blood sacrifice was not alien to our forefathers,” Himmler protested. 

“Yet in this particular case we can’t know if he is referring to his own sacrifice or a 
sacrifice by someone else, a sacrifice that has already taken place or one that is yet to 


come. But this sacrifice is obviously needed to redeem him for his mistakes.” 
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“What mistakes?” Hess said, stupefied. “Eckart was a man of honour, what mistakes 
would he need redemption for?” 

“What are the sufferings he is referring to?” Himmler pointed at the next line 
impatiently. “— Sufferings of many reimbursed to generations —“? 

“This could mean a variety of things,” Maria said. 

“No, it does not!” Himmler exclaimed. “He is talking about Germany! The unjust 
sufferings of the War are reimbursed to the generations that will live in the New 
Germany! Can it be any clearer?” 

“What was there about a secret?” Hess asked. 

Maria didn’t like the next line. 

“It says — eliminate she who knows the secret.” 

She looked at the gentlemen and smiled apologetically. 

“It can’t possibly mean me as | have no idea what secret is being discussed!” 

“But is there a secret?” Himmler asked. “And who must be eliminated to guard that 
secret? A woman?” 

“Was this being told to all of us,” Hess asked, “or was it meant solely for — for you, 
Adolf?” 

Everyone’s eyes turned to Hitler, who appeared tense and unwilling to betray any 
emotions. 

“| know of no living woman whose life would be a threat to any secrets,” he said, 
choosing the words carefully. 

“Is this secret what Eckart would have fought against in life?” Himmler asked as if 
questioning himself while he walked around the table, deep in thought. “Does this mean 
that there was a secret that was not revealed to him because he would have opposed it, 
but now, as his spirit sees everything through the prism of universal truth, he is guarding it 
and warning us against someone, a woman, who seems to be initiated?” 

“Well debated, my dear Heinrich,” Hitler said with a touch of sarcasm. “Only, there is 
no secret, so further speculations are futile.” 

“What about the second part, and that Sumi character?” Hess moved to the next 
agenda. 

“This | believe to be meant for me,” Maria said. “I have now learnt that this symbol 


stands for ‘Sumi’, which seems to be the name of the messenger who has contacted me 
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since my childhood. Her messages - | have always thought of Sumi as female - have always 
been in ancient alphabets unknown to me; yet today it seems that Sumi operated through 
the consciousness of Herr Eckart. That very strange cooperation resulted in perfectly 
legible text in German.” 

“And what do you make of it?” Hess asked. 

Maria seemed to be studying the words for the tenth time. 

“| see a directive to find someone, probably a child — a girl, who is pure and whose 
mind is able to channel the information we are all expecting — information, which enables 
us to perhaps reach the place where our race has originated from,” she said. 

Himmler’s small eyes behind round glasses widened. 

“Would that be a planet orbiting the Aldebaran?” he asked, his fingers crossed as if 
listening to a sermon. 

“Our society has reason to believe that,” Maria concurred. “It is believed, that the 
master race from the Aldebaran system established a colony on Earth and perhaps also on 
Mars hundreds of thousands years ago, before the deluge or some other kind of disaster.” 

“Or war,” Hitler said. 

“Whatever it was,’ Maria agreed, “it destroyed most of the highly developed 
civilizations on Earth. Everything had to restart from scratch. The master race left our 
planet, but a connection between us on the non-physical level has been sustained.” 

“Why would we be called back, called away from our planet?” Himmler said pensively. 
“Now that we are about to enter an era of enlightenment and prosperity?” 

“Perhaps there will be another deluge,” Hess was trying to make light of the subject. 

“The spirit of Sumi or other inhabitants of the Aldebaran system have been contacting 
the leaders of the world,” Maria said. “They offer us universal knowledge in exchange for 
global disarmament, restoration of human rights, a ban on fossil fuels and abandonment 
of current religious systems.” 

Hitler straightened himself on his seat as if feeling threatened. 

“Sounds just like a plan of an enemy!” he shouted. “Give the natives some fantastic 
promises and let them dismantle their defense systems, their judicial and moral values 
and their societies — and once they are utterly vulnerable, strike a blow and obliterate 


them!” 
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Maria remained cautiously silent. Looking at it from another point of view, Hitler was 
undoubtedly right. 

“So who is this child we should be looking for? Is she the one who knows the secret 
and must be destroyed?” Himmler was still trying to understand the riddle. 

Quite suddenly Hess burst into laughter. Everyone stared at him in bewilderment. 

“Doesn't it state it clearly?” Hess recited. He grabbed the mysterious message and ran 
to Hitler, pointing at the bottom line. 


“A child born of leader — Adolf, we must be searching for your daughter!” 


Chapter X: Munich, 1919 


Maria had managed to stay cool and composed to the very end of the gathering at 
Hess’s apartment, but once she was on the street something in her broke down. Himmler 
had offered to drive her home — she had refused. Walking towards her apartment 
building, tears began to stream from her eyes. She wasn’t sobbing, she wasn’t making a 
sound; she was just shedding tears. The very silence of her body and the apparent lack of 
emotion in her heart made her realize the desperation of the moment even more 
intensely. Her tears froze on her cheeks like cascades of candle wax; she had to use her 
nails to tear them loose. What a sorry sight she must have been. 

Back in her apartment, which she was still reluctant to call home, she stood in front of 
a mirror for a long while. She was twenty-nine, but she might have easily passed for 
nineteen, especially when her hair was freed to hang down to the hollows of her knees. 

She lay awake for hours, thinking of a similar winter’s night in 1919. Hess and Hitler had 
visited her, testing her abilities, suspicious of her. They did only what they had to. They 
were two military men who were protecting the ones they held in high esteem against the 
enemy — the enemy of the truth. For there can only exist one truth in a military mind, with 


no variations or licence for interpretation. Had she failed that night, had she not been able 
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— or willing — to describe the object in the briefcase? Her whole life would have taken a 
different course. There wouldn’t have followed the meeting in Berchtesgaden; she would 
never have come to know Hella, the Prince or Princess Franziska. The National Socialist 
German Workers’ Party would perhaps have chosen a different word than ‘National’ to 
increase its public appeal. 

And everything that had happened that night wouldn’t have happened. 

Hess and Hitler would have left, for ever, disappointed but thrilled to have exposed an 
imposter. 

There wouldn’t have been a knock at the door at midnight. She wouldn’t have climbed 
out of her bed in her nightgown and opened the door, expecting to see her landlady. It 
wouldn’t have been Hitler, saying: 

“May | please come in?” 

But all of it had happened. She had successfully passed the test, leaving the two men 
awestruck. She had received an invitation, she had heard the knock and opened the door 
to Hitler, who had, indeed, been saying: 

“May | please come in?” 

Was that a dream? And if it was, why was she dreaming about the pale and rather 
unexceptional Hitler, instead of dreaming about the dark and suave Hess? 

“But of course, Herr... Hitler, wasn’t it?” 

It seemed Hitler had had a drink or two since he had left Maria’s apartment some 
hours earlier. He no longer retained the stiff and pretentious military air about him, which 
he evidently assumed to elevate him to the league of Hess and other decorated and 
admired war heroes. Maria could scarcely see past the obvious disillusionment and 
anxiety. She felt sorry for, as well as resentful towards, men who exerted great effort to 
live a lie; yet she understood that the Great War had forever changed the way men saw 
themselves. They had lost their reflection and they were frantically searching for any 
surface that could cast their image back to them in the shape they still believed they 
possessed. Every so often, this surface was found in a woman. It was through the eyes of a 
woman that these men were enabled to see themselves as they once were. 

“Have a seat, please,” Maria said, searching for her dressing gown while ruffling the 
curlers out of her hair. She lit the small kerosene lamp instead of switching on the electric 


lights which would have exposed her and her small drawing room in unflattering disarray. 
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Hitler took a seat at the table — but chose the chair that Hess had occupied before. 

“Did you forget something?” Maria asked, scrutinizing the room obligingly. “I’m sure | 
haven’t found any of your belongings.” 

Hitler seemed to be totally oblivious of her presence. He sat there as if he were sitting 
alone in an empty tavern or on the top of the loneliest mountain with no-one visible for 
miles. 

“Do you believe one man can change the world?” he asked abruptly, after an awkward 
minute of silence. 

“There’s a world in all of us and our every action or omission changes both our world 
and the world around us,” Maria said. It was obvious the man had returned for a dose of 
reassurance and dignity, like an addict would return against his will for the next dose of 
cocaine. Undoubtedly he hadn’t seen women other than those in cheap brothels in a long 
while. In Maria, he deemed to have found an equal. Clearly it was an issue of inferiority 
complex that had evolved into a global contempt of everything that was beneath him and 
a jealous admiration of everything and everyone who was out of his reach. Maria found 
the situation tiresome, yet it had become unavoidable. She prepared to pretend to listen 
and to offer some simple and seasoned words of wisdom. 

“You are not listening,” Hitler suddenly barked, pounding his fist on the table. For a 
short and rather commonplace man, his sudden bouts of aggressiveness carried an eerie 
charge of threat. This was a man who would stop at nothing to be taken seriously. 

“You're not listening. | am talking about this world, and about changing it, turning it 
upside down like a haystack.” 

This is going to be a long night, Maria thought to herself. She rose and switched on the 
lights — maybe a harsh encounter with reality would sober the man who needed shadows 
for his sets in the tragedy he had cast himself in the lead of. 

“Please don’t switch on the light,” Hitler said quietly. “It’s the darkness that opens 
one’s mind.” 

Maria hesitated; then she switched the ceiling lights off and the room sank back to soft 
darkness, illuminated as before only by the small lamp on the writing desk. 

“Could | offer you something — tea perhaps?” she asked. 


“N 0.” 
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“Then perhaps some wine?” A decanter was always kept full, to soothe the emotions 
of the clients who were left shaken by a séance. 

“Why not?” Hitler said. 

Maria poured out two glasses and offered one to Hitler, who emptied it mechanically, 
without saying a word. Maria took a seat facing him, reflecting that he was either 
gathering courage to tell her something or simply too drunk to care about anything. 

“Why aren’t you at home?” Maria asked. “It’s late.” 

Hitler lifted the wineglass to his lips again but, noticing that it was empty, lowered it. 

“| need some answers,” he said. 

“To ask if one man can change the world — that’s not just any question that could be 
answered by a random word of wisdom,” Maria said. “What | think you need, is someone 
you could really rely upon and look up to.” 

“Like who?” 

“Certainly not me — you need a philosopher, a man with great wisdom and experience! 
Like General Haushofer.” 

Hitler snorted. 

“Haushofer doesn’t like me. He has Hess for his pet. He calls me ‘the drawer’, making it 
sound cheap and feminine.” 

“Oh, you draw?” 

“lam an artist,” Hitler said, looking Maria in her eyes for the first time and assuming a 
dignified posture. The man seemed to have two different characters: in the moments 
when he addressed subjects that mattered to him, his whole countenance changed as if 
an ‘on’ button of some mechanical device had been pushed. Maria questioned herself 
whether this was a pre-rehearsed act, but the spontaneity of the man seemed to be 
unfeigned. In a brief moment, he was lit up by the red glow of sincerity and ardour, 
subdued by an air of noble suffering that wrapped him in smoky luminescence. 

“| believe,” he continued, “in a world that can be changed by beauty and purity. The 
war shattered this belief, but didn’t kill it. It also proved that wars can never serve the 
purpose of changing the world for the better. For what is there that we have now, 
compared to that what we lost? Some say that war is progress. Is there anything at all that 
was gained by this war? Did we gain some new wisdom? Hardly. Did we acquire dignity? 


None! Has all the suffering had an uplifting or purifying effect on art? On the contrary: 
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everything that was good and harmonious, everything that served to lift man towards the 
universe, has been trampled into mud. Composers no longer strive to capture the 
harmonies of the spheres — they rely on cacophony and alien tonalities for shock value. 
Artists choose to paint deformed faces and deconstructed bodies. Sculptors show not the 
smoothness of the human body, but its decay. | went to the Winter Salon and | might as 
well have visited a morgue or an insane asylum. | saw enough death on the battlefield; 
now | need to be purified. But | feel like a pig in a pen; locked up and waiting to be 
slaughtered.” 

Maria had to admit the man certainly had a way with words, once he was tuned to 
such subjects. 

“Then why are you involved in politics?” she asked, refilling Hitler’s glass. “You asked if 
a man can change the world: you yourself have given me a perfect answer. An artist can 
change the world better than a general. So why don’t you concentrate on your art and 
create more beauty?” 

“In order to be able to create art in its best traditions, | shall have to overcome the 
system that despises that art,” Hitler declared. “The system that is decisively overthrowing 
German values to be replaced by the warped pseudo values of inferior races. If we don’t 
fight back, the next generation will be mentally deteriorated and physically integrated into 
a race of mongrels.” 

“But hasn’t every great artist suffered because he has been misunderstood?” Maria 
reasoned. “It is my opinion that public distrust is the main indicator of an artist’s 
greatness. Had you told me how well your paintings sell, | would have dismissed you as a 
cheap crowd pleaser.” 

Hitler looked at Maria and his eyes seemed to change their colour according to his 
mood. 

“| knew you’d understand me,” he said softly. “And you also understand that a great 
artist must face a challenge of his lifetime sooner or later. My challenge is not to create a 
mere work of beauty, but to create a whole new world which is as beautiful and 
harmonious as a Wagner opera. Do you love Wagner?” 

“I saw a beautiful production of Tannhäuser in the Vienna Staatsoper with my mother, 


before the war,” Maria replied. “It was like a fairy tale.” 
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“Wagner is much more than a fairy tale,” Hitler mused. “And yet, you are right. What 
can be better than a fairy tale? One has it all: virtue and goodness that are always 
rewarded, magical forests and castles, noble characters that triumph over deformed 
witches and goblins... And the final redemption through love and sacrifice! This is the 
Germany | know; this is the Germany | want the world to see!” 

“So you wish to make Germany into a land of fairy tale?” Maria said and smiled 
disarmingly, as she was worried the man would take offence. 

Hitler shook his head: “Germany was the land of fairy tale — a long time ago. Now it’s a 
land of greedy degenerate bankers and extortionists, industrialists and beggars, 
overweight turncoats and war invalids, and dark-skinned whores who service dark-skinned 
sailors for foreign cents against the walls of our Gothic cathedrals.” 

Maria shrugged her shoulders as the mental image of Hitler’s Germany unfolded before 
her. 

“But surely there is so much beauty and culture in Germany,” she opposed. “One lost 
war can’t signify the loss of a thousand years’ achievements.” 

“Not unless it’s lost spiritually,” Hitler countered. Maria had the feeling he had 
practiced the conversation before, either with an opponent or with himself. Or perhaps 
Hitler really had found, in her, an ideal partner for developing his ideas and his eloquence. 

“Because a lost war can and should make you stronger, should make you live in 
expectation of the day you’ve gathered enough strength to avenge any injustice. But if we 
capitulate spiritually — we are lost forever. This capitulation is disguised behind the mask 
of mutual friendship, of integration, of cultural enrichment. With a smile, your enemy 
strips you one by one of your values and beliefs until you find yourself at the bottom of a 
melting pot, being dissolved into a mindless, soulless mass they call The Citizen Of The 
World.” 

With each word Hitler spoke, Maria was convinced of the man’s power to captivate and 
win audiences over. His skills of persuasion exceeded conventional oratorical abilities and 
evolved into almost hypnotic, trance-inducing incantation. This was, assuredly, a high 
priest who yet had to find his people. 

And then, at the climax of what had amounted to a homily, Hitler abruptly changed the 


topic. 
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“But who cares about my issues. | want to learn about you, Fraulein Maria. Can | call 
you Maria?” 

If this was a trick of the trade, an oratorical tactic, it was a most disarming one. She 
nodded. 

“And you must call me Adolf. Now, try it.” 

“Adolf,” Maria said. 

“Let’s drink to that. And then, I’m all ears.” 

“What could | possibly say about myself that would hold par with what you have just 
told me?” Maria said. “My life seems so meaningless, so small, compared to the size of 
your ideas. Almost every life would.” 

“That’s where you are wrong,” Hitler proclaimed. “A single life can never be small or 
meaningless. Every life is a building block of a nation, of a religion, of something that 
unites us and is greater than we are.” 

Maria emptied her glass and reached for the decanter. 

“But, pardon me for asking... you saw action on the front, didn’t you?” 

“| did,” Hitler said, without any of the military pomp and circumstance Maria had 
expected to see. Rather than that, the declaration sounded almost regretful, as if the man 
was ashamed of it. 

“| know one should never ask this of a soldier...” Maria said carefully, “but — did you 
have to take many enemy lives on the battlefield?” 

“Thank you for your consideration,” Hitler said seriously, “for attempting to soften the 
impact of your question by grading the lost lives as ‘enemy lives’. However we try to justify 
our actions — each life taken is an atrocity of cosmic proportions. It’s like shooting down a 
star from the Milky Way and justifying your deed by claiming there are more stars than 
one could ever count.” 

“So... did you...?” 

“| did,” Hitler said. “And | faced death myself. And, miraculously, | was saved — by the 
enemy. It happened in Marcoing in Northern France, not long before the final battle, on 
September 28" last year. It’s been almost four months and yet | wake up at night believing 
that it was but a dream — that | was in fact shot and died and am buried in a mass grave as 
an unknown, unimportant soldier. But | am alive. A British private stood before me — | had 


no idea where he had appeared from. | was shaking with fever, having taken a bullet an 
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hour earlier. Sweat ran down into my eyes and blinded me. My ears were ringing from an 
explosion only minutes before. At first, | only saw the rifle that was aiming at me, as if a 
rifle could be fighting individually. Only later did | see the man behind the rifle. He was 
perhaps twenty to thirty feet away. He was scrutinizing me, as if trying to decide where to 
fire his bullet so he wouldn’t have to waste another. | have told this story to about ten of 
my closest friends, and they have always asked the same question: what were you 
thinking? Which is a stupid question, since these men were all soldiers themselves. But it 
is in our human nature to forget our instinctive behaviour once the circumstances around 
us have changed. These men ceased to be soldiers from the moment our Imperial Army 
was dissolved. | have never stopped being one, therefore my instincts haven’t changed.” 

“I am only a woman,” Maria said, “so | hope | can be forgiven for asking that same 
question. What were you thinking?” 

“You are forgiven,” Hitler smiled. It was the first time Maria had seen him smile and it 
was strange that it should occur in this most peculiar moment when the man was 
recounting his close encounter with death. 

“When facing an enemy rifle, unable to escape, weak and wounded,” Hitler proceeded, 
and even though his words carried a solemn message, he spoke them without any 
sophistication or grandeur, “there aren’t a variety of thoughts or emotions to choose 
from. As there are no variations in the scenario: the rifle is inevitably fired; the bullet hits 
the man; the man dies. It takes less than a second. That is how long you get to make your 
peace. There are to be no dress-rehearsals: surely death is everywhere on the battlefield, 
but the scene where the enemy has his weapon in your face is only played once.” 

“And yet — you are here,” Maria said and touched Hitler’s hand, quite inadvertently. 

“I have the enemy to thank for that,” Hitler appeared to take no notice of the intimate 
gesture that had sprung from the emotion of the moment. “So when | hear the word 
‘enemy’, | no longer feel determination but confusion. Why did he not shoot me? Why did 
he choose to be a failure as a soldier? Nobody, nothing provoked him to be a human being 
— on the battlefield the humans are buried in the mud for soldiers to march over. But he 
lowered his rifle after a few seconds; then he gave me a slight nod and made a gesture 
with his barrel to say | should go. | turned and went, slowly at the start, then faster. | had a 


feeling he was a game keeper and | was the wolf who is being driven so that the hunting 
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party might take a better shot at it. But there followed no shot. Could it have been that he 
was alone? Where was his regiment? And — why, why, why?” 

“Did you ever learn who the man was?” Maria asked, still pondering the details of this 
fantastic tale. 

“| did,” Hitler said, “only a couple of days ago. | was at the hotel Bristol and while Hess 
was on the telephone, | began leafing through some British newspapers. And there it was 
— a photo of a private! Blurred, but unmistakable. My English is almost non-existent but 
‘Victoria Cross’ is the same in every language.” 

“So — you actually learnt his name?” Maria asked, too astonished at the unexpected 
twist to really know whether she should believe the fantastic tale or not. 

“| did and | shall never forget it,’ Hitler said, reaching into his breast pocket and 
producing a small newspaper clipping. “I hope the Bristol will forgive me for vandalizing 
their copy of The Times.” 

The picture was of a young man in British uniform. His appearance was almost as 
unremarkable as Hitler’s. 

“One day,” Hitler said, “I intend to find him and to reward him. To talk to him. Like one 
soldier to another. | couldn’t live with myself if | failed to do that.” 

He now grabbed the decanter, which was almost empty, and poured what was left of 
the wine into the glasses. 

“To Henry Tandey, a true gentleman!” 

Maria was beginning to feel a buzz in her head. She hadn’t really touched alcohol since 
her first meeting with Lothar, which now seemed ages and ages ago. The memories of 
that night rushed over her like a tidal wave that comes from nowhere; it brought along 
suggestive parallels that triggered the dormant sensations which now took over Maria’s 
mind and body. Her hand slid across her chest and neck where she felt her pulse beating 
in her jugular vein. That pulse had obviously awakened the hunting instinct in Hitler, 
whose eyes followed the trail of her fingers closely. 

“| would like to paint you,” he said. “But not as you. As an ancient goddess, who has 
been trapped on earth and who exists simultaneously among us mortals and amidst the 
gods who are powerless to release her and take her back to heaven. And do you know 
what the power is that holds you here; the power that even gods can’t overcome?” 


“What is it?” Maria whispered. 
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“It’s our love,” Hitler said. “In the face of love, the ancient gods are powerless. They 
only recognize fear. But in defiance of them, a new Man is born, to step into a new era 
which shall have no understanding of such concept as ‘fear’. This will be a painful birth, 
but without pain there is no release. And perhaps only then will the earthbound goddess 
be freed, so that she can ascend to the heavens and herald the message of love to the 
gods. At long last, Man will declare his message to God, because he has become God’s 
equal!” 

Who was it, speaking through this man? Whose fingers touched her cheek and the 
back of her neck? Why were men like Lothar or Adolf only vessels, able to channel love 
she was unable to feel in other men? And as this treacherous love would find its fulfilment 
with her, would it disappear, leaving the vessel void of all things she longed to cling to? 
Was she given only one night to defy loneliness, as a soldier was given only one second to 
defy death? 

All this might not have happened on the cold January night in 1919. There might not 
have been a knock on the door. The decanter might have been full for several months to 
come. She might not have awakened in the morning and felt that there was something 


horribly wrong in her waking alone, as she always did. 


Chapter XI: Oettingen, 1919 


The news that had arrived from Munich made Maria sick. Strangely enough, even in 
the Great War she hadn’t lost anyone she knew personally. Of course, her heart went out 
to her friends and neighbours who had lost their sons and brothers; she held back tears 
when she saw the endless lines of the names of those who had fallen. But this was the 
first time she actually faced the death of a friend. No, not death — for death was 


something that came to you when your time was up; when you had achieved everything 
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you were meant to. Death was nothing but a dark angel who came to take you to other 
dimensions. 

This had been murder. A filthy demon, an emotionless cockroach that was born of 
malice and hatred and arrived to gnaw at your soul. To kill Hella and the prince — what was 
the point? If anything, than to prove that a human life is worth nothing. 

Maria had tried to establish a spiritual contact with both or either of them, but the 
séances they held at Sigrun’s mother’s summer house were unsuccessful. Maria knew that 
something was wrong — not with herself as a woman, but rather as a seer. She hated 
herself: had she gambled and lost everything? For what was she, if not a psychic able to 
move between the two worlds? She had accepted an offer that had promised a lucrative 
escape from loneliness; she hadn’t read the small print that excluded her from any 
unearthly activities. 

In two weeks, she called Princess Franziska from the Grafing post office. Of course, the 
princess wasn’t available. Maria composed a letter to the princess and mailed it in secrecy. 
For some reason she was reluctant to have the others know about her wish to meet the 
princess. They would’ve been surprised; would have reminded her that she had met 
Princess Franziska only casually and had no reason even to believe that the grand lady 
would have given her another thought since their meeting in Berchtesgaden. But Maria 
was hardly ever wrong about people: there had been a brief but very intense connection 
between them; she was sure it had been mutual, even though the princess had in no way 
indicated she had recognized a kindred spirit in Maria. 

Nobody wanted to return to Munich, so the girls stayed at Grafing pretending nothing 
had gone wrong, By June, Maria was unable to pretend she wasn’t pregnant. 

Sigrun and Traute became somewhat alienated from her. Having never asked, they had 
not received an answer, and Maria did not confide anything. 

Princess Franziska arrived quite unexpectedly, in early July, to take Maria to her 
summer house near the Swiss border. 

Leaving Grafing was like escaping from a prison. With the departure came an almost 
embarrassing sense of liberation. Everything she had held dear now seemed to tie her 
down to places and people who seemed to have changed. Maria knew it was actually she 
herself who was undergoing changes. Sometimes she hated herself and the thing that was 


growing inside her. It craved to take the place of Maria’s friends, to leave her isolated and 
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secluded with no other function than to serve it. The worst thing was that it appeared to 
drain Maria’s powers. She felt heavy and earthbound, as if the foetus were of iron. It 
seemed to be taking roots that were like bronze shackles, tying it safely to the ground, 
turning Maria into an immobile incubator with the sole purpose of facilitating the 
hatching process. 

After the initial elation that was brought on by the departure, Maria soon realized that 
even though the sets around her changed as the train took towards Switzerland, her 
liberation was just an illusion: she was carrying her prison inside her. 

Princess Franziska barely seemed to notice that Maria showed signs of pregnancy. But 
once the train left all traces of human settlement behind and began to speed towards 
Switzerland, the princess, sitting opposite Maria in the first class carriage, leaned towards 
her: 

“So, when are you due?” 


“| 


“| don’t care,” Maria said. “I’d like to either push it out of my body at the next station or 
keep in imprisoned inside me forever, just to punish it.” 

Princess Franziska smiled as if she knew the feeling too well. 

“But what does the calendar say?” she asked. “Surely a young lady would forever 
remember the date she lost her maidenhood.” 

Maria frowned at her. 

“Is it so obvious?” 

“Not to the world, no,” the princess said. “Perhaps only to the one who has a special, 
albeit not too practical, gift of seeing these things.” 

Maria sighed, feeling regret and relief at the same time. The untold and unasked, 
shameful secret had been stinging inside her, making her spirit heavier by a ton with every 
ounce the foetus gained. 

“January, thirty-first,” she said. “Just a couple of days before we met at Berchtesgaden.” 

“So it would mean you’re due on October thirty-first,” the princess calculated. 

“Yes.” 

“Pardon me,” the princess said, “but isn’t that your birthday?” 

“It is,” Maria replied. 


“And you’ll be twenty four?” 
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“Yes.” Maria was somewhat amazed that the princess had taken the trouble of finding 
these things out about her. 

“It’s remarkable,” Princess Franziska said. “The child will be subject to a star chart 
identical to yours.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“You see — not only is the child going to be a Scorpio like you. But in addition, this is the 
year of the goat, just as you were born in the year of the goat.” 

“Does that mean the child is going to be a carbon copy of me?” Maria joked feebly. 

“It can be a lot of things,” the princess stated, “but never a regular child. You may think 
you hate it because it has stripped you of something you value in yourself. And yet these 
gifts are never lost, only re-invested, to be collected at a later date with huge interest.” 

“I haven’t been able to make a connection in five months,” Maria said. “As if the cosmic 
consciousness had probed me and found me spoilt goods. | only receive noise, where | 
once heard the harmonies and vibrations of the spheres. | am unable to reach out into 
space; | feel as if | were in the water and frantically trying to swim to the surface of a lake 
towards the light, but am being sucked back into the mud at the bottom. The only ones 
who now speak to me are the spirits that are as trapped as | am. Those who have recently 
died and are unable to realize it, so they perceive in me a narrow doorway, which unites 
the two worlds, and they jam themselves into this doorway aggressively, clawing and 
scratching my soul as if | could enable them to return from the dead. And they cling to me, 
like leeches — every time | return from a trance, | have to cleanse myself as if from an evil 
bacteria that is slowly poisoning me.” 

“| don’t think this was a random occurrence,” the princess deliberated. “I believe it was 
the cosmic consciousness who wanted you to procreate in order to produce the next 
generation of mediums, possibly so powerful that through them a permanent link 
between our two solar systems could be established and maintained. | believe that on the 
thirty-first of January, your body was programmed to secure a partner. Without even 
realizing it, you became a beacon that sent out a signal that the right type of man would 
find impossible to ignore.” 

“If only that type would have been different,” Maria whispered. 

The princess lowered her voice. 


“Do you want to tell me who he was?” 
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“No,” Maria said. “I’m sorry. I’d rather forget it.” 

“You mustn’t blame yourself,” the princess repeated her point. “The decision was made 
for you; you only had to meet your obligation.” 

They had to change trains twice and arrived at Meersburg in four hours. From there 
they took the ferry to Konstanz, where the princess’s driver was waiting to take them to a 
large secluded summer house, surrounded by beautiful forest. Maria had never been a 
guest at such a luxurious mansion; she once again felt like a child, who dreams to be a 
princess, just as every little girl does. Only this time, she was with a real princess. 
Regarding her status, Franziska had decided to spend a fairly modest summer: after their 
initial dinner at the manor, she asked Maria, if she would be satisfied with conditions at a 
more humble summer house nearby. The princess had decided to give most of her staff 
leave for the summer and planned to make do with one house maid and the cook, with 
the chauffeur only a telephone call away in Konstanz. 

“So, your summer house has a summer house?” Maria asked Franziska. 

“What a fascinating point!” the princess said. Her way of expressing herself was such 
that Maria was never quite sure if she was making fun (even though benevolent fun) of 
her or simply being naive. But there was nothing naive in the princess. The gracious, 
almost saintly façade hid a brilliant mind, a very sophisticated sense of humour, and a 
perceptiveness that was to astonish Maria during the course of their stay. 

That evening, they dined at the smaller summer house which resembled the hunting 
lodge at Berchtesgaden but displayed a feminine touch in its interior and selection of art. 

“Before you decide to compliment my choice of furniture and paintings, please be 
advised that none of this is my taste,” the princess said as the first course was being 
served. 

Maria was beginning to realize that the princess anticipated her words, perhaps even 
thoughts. 

“What shall | do next?” she thought to herself. 

Princess Franziska looked at her with a face that could have made a fortune at the 
poker table. 

“If you are currently expecting me to read your thoughts, | must disappoint you,” she 
said. 


“You must — or you choose to?” 
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Franziska smiled. “I do not read minds,” she said. “I can, however, deduce the course 
along which a human mind travels. | have observed and concluded since my early 
childhood and it was made especially easy, since in my family everybody was certain that 
if they upheld a princely front, none of their thoughts or motives would be visible to 
anyone, let alone a child. Whereas, in reality, the nonchalant face of a member of 
aristocracy is mostly an indication of a blank mind.” 

She observed Maria with her trademark inscrutable smile playing on her lips, like a 
purring sphinx that gets eternal satisfaction from watching the bewilderment of mere 
mortals. 

“| know that there are questions you want to ask me,” the princess said, “but they are 
dwarfed by another question you keep asking yourself: does she already know all my 
questions?” 

So far, she was right. Maria nodded, and Franziska continued: 

“My honest reply is — yes and no. Things cannot be made too easy. If you want to learn 
whether | know the questions in your heart, you shall have to ask them first!” 

Maria emptied her glass. It felt like those far away evenings with Sigrun, when they 
were both excitedly learning new things about life and each other. But whereas the thrill 
at Sigrun’s parents’ summer house came from the potential danger introduced by the 
creatures of the spirit world, in the summer house of Princess Franziska the thrill radiated 
from the princess herself. It wasn’t a danger which would make one run away from it — it 
was a seductive hazard that drew one closer to it. 

“May | have some more wine, please?” Maria asked and filled her own glass as the 
domestics had by that time retired to the adjoining servants’ quarters. The glass of the 
princess seemed to be perpetually full even though she constantly sipped from it. 

“Wine tends to liberate our minds and bodies,” the princess said, “and yet it is like the 
liberation that the communists offer: it often frees us of that which we should cherish the 
most!” 

“Like our innocence?” 

“Among other valuables,” Franziska smiled. 


Maria was too tired to be astonished, so she merely shrugged her shoulders. 
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“What’s the use of pretending when you know it anyhow,” she said. “I’ve drank twice in 
my life and on both occasions l’ve turned into a spineless creature who melts at the feet 
of any man who pours the wine.” 

“Or,” the princess said slowly, “perhaps you’ve turned into a soft and emotional being. 
Into a woman.” 

“Everyone can be a woman,” Maria said. 

The princess lifted her eyes, and the gleam of the candlelight shining through the red 
wine in her glass made them sparkle like embers. 

“Not everyone, Maria. Not me.” 

It took Maria a second to understand these words and to sober up accordingly. 

“What do you mean by that, Franziska?” she whispered. 

“Exactly what | said.” The princess had again assumed the poise that had only cracked 
for a moment. “Whatever | have drunk, whatever | have felt, or thought, or done, or 
imagined — nothing has ever turned me into someone that a man could lust after or carry 
to his bed.” 

“But this is absurd,” Maria protested. “You are a remarkably beautiful woman — refined, 
witty, stylish! What man wouldn’t...” 

“... be intimidated by me, and flee?” The princess laughed. “Men are eager hunters for 
trophies, but sometimes | think | am wearing nature’s camouflage: instead of a butterfly, 
they see a pair of monstrous eyes.” 

“But surely,” Maria said, “there are men of your equal social status who wouldn’t be 
overawed but would look at you and see an independent and available woman in her 
prime!” 

The princess shook her head. 

“A man is never equal to a woman — he either considers himself her better and wants a 
woman to be nothing but a geisha, or he suffers from an attack of inferiority and sees the 
woman as an unnatural Amazon. A woman can only be considered an equal by another 
woman.” 

Listening to the princess had reminded Maria of her own similar thoughts on the last 
night of January. She had appeared so eager to be moulded into an exact vision of 
womanhood by the man who either had calculated the impact of his words on a female 


psyche, or even worse: didn’t even consider it but achieved the effect through some raw 
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animal magnetism. Her drunken stupor had watered and softened the soil for his words to 
fall upon and take root, for his seed to take root, to ripen into the fruit of deception that 
now demanded to be let into the world. 

The sound of distant thunder flowed softly over the darkening skies. When Maria 
closed her eyes, she was carried back to the night when the rumble of a distant thunder 
was predicting the rumble of the cannons of the war. She suddenly had a vivid recollection 
of a conversation with Sigrun on one of these mellow nights when they were sitting on the 
porch of the summer house, imagining they possessed the keys to unlock the stars. 

“Do you want to get married?” 

The sudden syrupy quality of Sigrun’s voice as she asked that question was in strict 
contradiction of the tone of their conversation so far. Maria thought it was very 
inappropriate to mix the subjects of spiritual wisdom and interstellar information with the 
very girlish and primitive issue of musing about a future suitor. 

“| do not,” Maria replied. “Why should 1?” 

Sigrun had her eyes averted towards the firmament, evidently looking for the answer in 
the stars that had no other function than to dance in different constellations enabling 
lovesick maidens to read their future. 

“l'm not referring to any romantic involvement with some handsome cavalry officer or 
starry-eyed poet,” Sigrun said and did her best to sound offended at Maria’s dismissive 
tone. “There can be a kind of love that is based on a spiritual bond, not on primitive 
attraction. | know every girl wants to marry the cadet she had her first waltz with at her 
coming out ball. | am above that!” 

Maria followed the direction of Sigrun’s glance. 

“Don’t tell me you wish the stars to choose a husband for you?” she said. 

“No, not choose — but to approve my choice,” Sigrun said. “To prevent the wrong ones 
from getting too near to me and to direct the right ones towards me, even if they are 
blind to my attractions.” 

Maria felt like opposing. 

“So how would you know if the man has been sent to you by the stars, or if he’s just a 
cad who wants to have his way with you?” she asked. “If he is blind to your attractions, 


how can you be sure you’re not blind to his?” 
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“Attraction isn’t everything,” Sigrun said, but it was obvious that this assertion was 
meant to be indefinable. 

“Come, come; you don’t wish to tell me you would marry a man whom you don’t like?” 
Maria kept on teasing. 

“| would like him on some other level,” Sigrun was trying to wriggle out. 

“How many levels can there be? Marriage imposes certain obligations upon a woman. 
I’ve heard of engagements based on stargazing — but not marriages.” 

Sigrun turned her back to Maria, giving a slight laugh. Then she faced her with 
determination. 

“So tell me, oh wise one,” she said to Maria. “You, who are so experienced and 
sophisticated! Have you had many men?” 

This was an attempt to stagger Maria, but she had seen it coming and didn’t even blink. 

“| don’t need to have men,” she replied. “I can read them like open books — but mostly 
the ones who are no longer of this world!” 

“So you’d rather grow old with the ghosts of long since deceased husbands of other 
women, than to spend life with a living man whom you could actually love?” 

No doubt, Sigrun had made a valuable point. Maria took a second to think and not 
make it apparent that she had to concede that the correction was valid. 

“| wouldn’t mind sharing my life with someone, eventually,” she said, taking great care 
to make the words she had chosen with deliberation appear random and spontaneous. 
“And | wouldn’t mind accepting him into my bed — and into myself.” 

It was Sigrun’s turn to taste her own medicine. She giggled awkwardly, but didn’t 
prevent Maria from speaking further. 

“But that man would need to be someone who astonishes me with his ideas and 
visions,” Maria continued. “Not a poet of resounding but empty catchphrases and not a 
warrior with the desire to build a throne above every living creature by force. The man 
who makes me his would need to have a greatness that | can detect before others do; a 
strength that | can recognize and submit myself to while the rest of the world scorns and 
persecutes him. A man who embodies greatness for me and nothingness for the world — 
until | have fanned the ember of his greatness to flames!” 

Sigrun was — as she was supposed to be — deeply in awe of such doctrine. 


“What then would this man have to say, or to look like?” she asked. 
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“| wouldn’t care for his looks, because a man of great visions has a beauty that exceeds 
that which is perceived by the mortal senses,” Maria shrugged her shoulders, appearing 
more convinced of her own stand than she actually was. “And he wouldn’t need to speak 
much. His eyes would speak to me — and his soul. Words are designed to lie.” 

“Are your words?” Sigrun had resumed her self-confidence. Then her eyes lit up with a 
mischievous spark. 

“Let’s summon a spirit and find out about our future men!” she hissed and it sounded 
like an incantation. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” Maria said and found herself giggling too. 

But Sigrun was like a cat that had tasted first blood and was reluctant to let go: 

“And if this man came — you would open herself for him? Would be his, body and 
soul?” 

“Yes,” Maria said. 

“Right away?” Sigrun kept on purring. “Even when you knew the two of you could 
never be married?” 

“Yes,” Maria said. “I don’t wish to be his wife. | shall be his goddess.” 

No spirit had appeared that night. Evidently, it had been decided that no information 
on this matter would be disclosed to the mortals. 

Maria was awakened from her reverie when Princess Franziska hemmed cautiously, 
tapping her fingernails against the wine glass. 

“What were you thinking about?” she asked. 

Maria slid her hand across her belly that appeared only slightly larger than on their last 
meeting with the princess. For her it felt like touching a stranger against her own will. 

“| was thinking how right you are,” she said. “I was anticipating a man who would 
regard me as a deity, not realizing that the only alternative for him was to regard me 
either as a comrade or as a whore. | was eager to offer myself to be moulded into a lamp 
to burn his oil; | mustn’t complain when the flame now scorches me from within.” 

The princess listened to her, smiling, almost as if suppressing the urge to laugh at the 
drunken reasoning of a younger woman. 

“It’s the wine that speaks in you,” she said. “Have some more so the fire will be put 
out. After this glass, | shall not permit you to have another for the remaining months!” 


“You... you wish me to stay here until...?” 
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“Yes, my dear,” the princess said. “You can’t very well return to Munich where nobody 
knows about your condition. And from what I’ve heard, neither do your lady friends 
know.” 

“But | can’t be a burden to you for the next four months!” Maria protested, while her 
inner voice was praising God for this solution that she had secretly hoped for but not 
counted upon. 

“| was planning to spend my summer here and | was planning to have you stay with me 
even before | received your letter,” the princess said. “We have a lot in common and now 
we have time to find out all about each other.” 

She must have perceived that Maria longed to run to her and embrace her but hadn’t 
the courage to do so, because she rose from her seat and stepped to Maria, folding her in 
her arms, saying: 

“At the moment, you may have the feeling that your life is finished, that it is as if you 
have been taken over by some alien being that has entered your body uninvited. But you 
will grow to love your child, if not now, then in the years to come. Don’t hate it because 
you hate yourself or its father!” 

Maria wiped her eyes with a napkin. “Don’t go on,” she said. “I know you are right. | am 
being stubborn, because | have decided to distrust men since my childhood. It’s this old 
predetermination that is now turning against me, because for at least a very brief 
moment, |, my soul and my body, found love.” 

She felt her belly, with reluctance and bitterness. 


“This, for certain, is a love child.” 
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Chapter XII: Vienna, 1908 


The day after the meeting in Hess’s apartment was a sombre and stormy one. Maria 
felt reluctant to climb out of her bed, so she stayed there, watching the rain pouring down 
the window paint grey shadows on the ceiling. 

There had been something that the spirit had communicated to Hitler: something 
about a secret and a woman who was keeping it. She had written down an ominous word 
- eliminate. This was making her anxious. At first she thought the message was referring to 
her. That feeling had grown deeper when Hess made a stupid joke about the daughter of 
Hitler they should be searching for. What a cruel hit it had been. Was that actually the 
secret that needed to be guarded so well that it required an assassination? 

But then she recalled, while still in the grey area between sleep and awareness, 
another secret that had been discussed that summer five years ago at the villa of Princess 
Franziska. As the princess and Maria had had nothing but time on their hands, their 
discussions, covering everything from ancient civilizations to the latest developments in 
astronomy and politics, finally began involving people they both knew. It was obvious that 
it was Franziska’s goal, by subtly probing Maria’s recollections, to discover the identity of 
the father of the baby who was due in October. Hitler hadn’t been discussed initially, but 
as Maria was required to recount to Franziska the story of her life and more specifically 
everything that led to her meeting the Thulists and forming the Vril Society, she one day 
arrived at the first meeting she had with Hess and Hitler. Maria made sure that, as she 
recounted the event, no undue emotional attention would fall on Hitler, either positive or 
negative. 

Princess Franziska seemed to be more interested in the person of Hess, either because 
she knew less about him or had taken a liking to him. Maria omitted what had occurred 
after the two men had initially left. 

The princess wasn’t reticent when it came to words of appreciation regarding Hess. She 
had been a long-time friend of General Haushofer and shared the general’s enthusiasm 


about Hess and his political potential. 
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“This is the kind of new man who one day will be the leader of nations,” she said. “In a 
hundred years’ time, every country and nation in the world will be led by men who know 
that next to their earthly kingdom there is another one — an unseen one, but directly 
influencing our mortal one. Without these qualities a man wouldn’t be able to pursue a 
career in politics — nor any career, for that matter.” 

It appeared that Franziska, as a young girl, had been like Maria in her interest in all 
manners occult. Her lavish lifestyle enabled her to surround herself with all possible 
literature about the matter, as well as with people, genuine or not, who posed as 
mediums, seers and psychic teachers. In her quest, she had been in and out of countless 
numbers of the occult societies which were enjoying a climax in popularity during the 
years before the war. A young and seemingly gullible aristocrat was a sought-after prize in 
the teeming world of the other science, always in need of cash. Suitors swarmed with 
invitations to séances and private readings, and every fortune-teller in the vicinity offered 
her services and spiritual guidance. 

At about the time when she was Maria’s age, she had become acquainted with General 
Haushofer and formed a strong bond with the Order of Teutons, the Munich branch of 
which later evolved into the Thule Society. She, like everyone in the Thule, was convinced 
that the society provided a hothouse for the future leader of Germany. 

“The world is mistaken when it thinks that it is enough to recognize a leader and gather 
around him,” she said. “It would be like finding a tree that bears the best grapes and 
building a vineyard around it. The secret is to build a greenhouse, create the best possible 
conditions, utilize the best inventions in science and technology, then find the best plants 
and cultivate them, until one of them proves to be superior. We are constantly observing 
and testing men who reveal qualities of a potential leader. And we believe there is a 
cosmic energy field that draws the best men and women towards us like a magnet that 
only attracts gold — if there were such a magnet. Thule is a large society, you haven’t met 
even one percent of the members who are scattered around Bavaria. There are mediums 
and mystics keeping watch, prepared to recognize the leader when he comes!” 
After having dealt with Hess, the conversation inevitably turned to Hitler. 
“How did you find the other man?” the princess asked. 


“Hitler?” Maria said casually. 
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“Yes. A strange sort of a man, wasn’t he? One wouldn’t think much of him at the first 
meeting — I’m sure you thought he was no more than Hess’s chauffeur.” 

“| saw he took fire when some political or nationalist ideas were tackled not to his 
liking,” Maria commented. 

“Oh yes, the man has got fire,” the princess agreed. “It’s hard to tell whether it’s a 
creative or a destructive flame. But any kind is better than a man with no flame at all. 
Right?” 

“| suppose so.” 

For a moment it seemed that the subject of Hitler had been closed after only brief 
attention. But in a minute Maria realized that the princess had permitted the matter to 
brew in her mind for a while before taking it up again. 

“Do you know that he is a painter?” Franziska asked. 

“| believe drawing was mentioned at one point,” Maria said neutrally, aware that any 
blatant lie would’ve been perceived by the princess. 

“Oh yes, and quite a good one,” Franziska continued. “But only houses — never people. 
You know... he offered to draw me once.” 

Maria’s breath got stuck in her throat. “You?” she asked. “And did he?” 

“He did,” the princess smiled her sphinx-like smile. “But it wasn’t particularly good. A 
celebrated artist once said that in drawing people, Hitler displayed utter lack of interest in 
the human form. Probably even in human spirit.” 

“So... how did you meet him?” Maria asked, facing the French windows to the garden 
that was drowning in flowers and sunlight. 

“It is a funny story,” the princess said, but from the strangely lingering look in her eyes 
Maria knew that no actual fun would be involved. “Adolf was about nineteen years of age; 
| was around twenty. | made a last frantic attempt to escape all social obligations and 
prove myself as an independent and talented woman, able to make her own living away 
from home. So | went to Vienna and enrolled in the Academy of Arts.” 

“| never knew that!” Maria was astonished. 

“There is a lot you don’t know about me,” the princess smirked, “so just listen and 
learn. | wasn’t a bad artist; at least | assured myself that | was able to handle the brush. | 
had also grown accustomed to the doors of different establishments flinging wide open 


before me. But this time it was different: | enrolled under an assumed name, so there was 
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no princely regalia attached to it; no promises of generous contributions or crowned 
clientele. What they saw was just a girl and her water colours. And that’s exactly what 
Adolf saw. A girl of roughly his own age, eager to be an artist. As was he — eager, or rather 
desperate. I’ve never seen a man who was clinging to his dream to become an artist as he 
was. He had that specific expression of young bohemians that says ‘If they don’t recognize 
my talent, l'II kill myself’. | almost believe he would have.” 

“But... was he admitted? Were you?” 

The princess laughed the laugh of those who have learnt to hide their deepest 
disappointments behind a carefree facade. 

“How different things might be today, if we had been!” she said. “For me it was just a 
frantic attempt to escape from the prison of social conventions; a mutiny of a young 
woman who’s afraid of her duties as an adult. But for him... It was a matter of life or 
death. | met him on the stairs of the academy on the day the applications were to be 
handed in. He looked so grim and worried | took interest in him, much as someone would 
take interest in a beaten-looking street dog whose ragged looks still betray an unexpected 
pedigree. It had just begun to rain; | moved close to him on the stairs and fumbled with 
my umbrella, until he noticed my distress. He was hesitant, evidently not accustomed to 
acting as a gallant cavalier who offers assistance to a strange lady; but after a few 
moments during which he looked as if he would rather run away, he asked if | needed 
some help with ‘the contraption’. | was brimming with gratitude, as the rain began to fall 
at that moment heavily and when he unfolded the umbrella, perhaps wondering a little 
what was it that hindered me from doing it as easily as he had, he held it over my head 
without a single word. 

“| realized that his indecisive loitering on the stairs of the academy was partly due to his 
lack of target — | doubted if he had secured a room for the night, let alone if he had money 
for supper. | also thought he was saying a kind of silent, furious prayer to some gods of his 
own; begging or forcing them to assure his admittance to the Academy. | also knew that 
he would never accept any help from a lady, probably not even from a man. There was a 
hint of furious pride under his tentative appearance; the kind of pride that can destroy a 
man because it urges you to kill in order to take what you need rather than to accept the 


same thing as an offering. 
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“So | asked him if | could thank him by treating him to a cup of coffee, and he quite 
predictably refused. | then told him that | had a number of coffee coupons, to a nearby 
coffee house, which were due that evening; that | had to meet a lady friend who had 
failed to make it to Vienna and that it would be sad to let the coupons go to waste. | had 
noticed a coffee house on my way to the Academy; it was a shabby place and | wouldn’t 
have dreamt walking into it — yet it came in handy as he was obviously among the 
clientele of such cheap places. | was a bit worried that he might ask about the essence of 
these mysterious ‘coupons’, but he didn’t. Instead of that, he agreed to walk me there, 
making no promises. He knew the place; | pretended to be at a loss in Vienna, so he duly 
walked me there, holding my umbrella over my head. | feigned some stumbling so as to 
encourage him to offer his arm, but that he never did. 

By the time we reached the coffee house the storm was above us. The skies had 
darkened and the streets were emptied of promenading couples. It was all rather 
romantic which was a strange feeling because | didn’t know or really like the boy | was 
with. He had a sort of nervousness that appeared to be catchy, but | was immune to it. 

When we entered the coffee house and sat at a corner table, | said l’d need to find a 
telephone. A waiter took me to the back of the café and when we were out of the young 
man’s sight, | gave him some money and instructed him to bring us coffee and inform us 
that the coupons also entitled us to a full meal and a bottle of wine. The man could easily 
have been earning his livelihood as an actor, so convincing was his performance when he 
did as instructed. Adolf was suspicious, as if suspecting some conspiracy, but the waiter — 
doubtless a man with great experience in these matters as waiters often are — ad-libbed 
some very credible explanations about those very lucrative full free dinner coupons being 
handed out as an advertising gimmick. Either Adolf’s hunger overpowered his investigative 
mind or he was simply too tired to reason, but he was appeased and even told me how 
appropriate it was that such a stroke of luck would deliver him from a temporary financial 
predicament. He cogitated about how just the world would be if every small good deed 
should be thus rewarded. That was the first time | heard him philosophize. 

“There would be no injustice or violence, not because some greater force would 
obstruct us from evil, but simply because there would be no need for it,” he said. “It’s all 


about free will, not the will of the gods.” 
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“But wasn’t it destiny that made us stand together at the very moment the rain came 
down, that made my umbrella stick?” | said, knowing very well that it wasn’t. 

“Every day we encounter hundreds of situations which offer us a chance to do good,” 
Adolf wasn’t confused. “Most of us go around in our daily lives without choosing to notice 
these situations. But once we do, doing good or evil becomes a matter of choice.” 

“So why would we choose good?” | played along. “Evil can be much more rewarding.” 

“But it wasn’t today, was it?” he said and that was his first clumsy attempt at smiling 
which | witnessed. 

The good meal and the wine had transformed the fractious boy into a reasonably 
smooth gentleman. What he lacked in appearance and breeding, he made up for with his 
soaring ideas. That was the kind of company | was longing for: to escape from the 
ballrooms crowded with military officers, to the bohemian society of aspiring artists, each 
with their own philosophies on how to change the world into a better place. But 
compared with the rest of the faces | had seen at the Academy, his was the one which had 
a strange quality as it lit up, simultaneously frightening and...” the princess seemed to be 
lost for a specific word. 

“Endearing?” Maria said spontaneously. 

“Funny you should say that,” the princess noted after a slight pause. “So you’ve seen it 
too.” 

“| believe | have, yes,” Maria said, fearful that this remark could have aroused the 
princess’s suspicions. But she went on, immersed in her own memories. 

“It’s actually quite easy to see when in private with him and tuned to the same 
wavelength. He had nice smooth features, even though he was too skinny and sported a 
bushy moustache to appear manlier than his years. His eyes appeared listless at first, but 
this was because in his mind’s eye he saw a totally different world which made the reality 
a grey shadow of his visions. 

“It was mostly art we discussed. He knew a great deal about paintings, but his taste 
was exclusively for the academics whereas | enjoyed modernist painters whom he 
despised. He was in awe of large historical paintings, especially those depicting mythology. 
In Vienna, he had discovered the epic art of Makart, which by then was falling out of 
fashion as new aesthetics were gaining ground; he compared it with the grandeur of 


Wagner operas and the sublimity of Germanic mythology that was a source of endless 
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inspiration for him. ‘If | could one day paint one tenth as well as him, | wouldn’t have lived 
in vain, he said. He seemed to believe that he could paint the world into a place of purity 
and noble values just as one would paint over a colourless house and make it a happy 
place to live in. Aside from his fantasies of living in a time of mythological heroes he 
seemed to be utterly disinterested in modern politics. This he considered beneath him, a 
tainted world of greedy and speculating politicians that with a closer encounter would 
sully the spirit of an artist. | told him he should be a priest but he replied he had no wish 
to use his words to reprimand or administer false piety, but would rather use his brush to 
change the way people saw the world. 

“He then asked if he could draw me and | agreed. He had a pencil stub with bite marks 
and a small cheap sketch book, crammed with architectural details. He found an empty 
page and began sketching me while still speaking, only rarely scrutinizing me as | would 
expect an artist to do. 

“He told me his life story; | told him mine. | was the youngest daughter of a city clerk; 
we lived in modest conditions in the suburbs and since | had two elder but unmarried 
sisters, father had agreed to send me to the Art Academy. | also told him | was an aspiring 
psychic and would be able to predict his future. He smiled again and asked me, whether 
he will be remembered as a great — or as an atrocious artist. | told him | can only go to 
trance at midnight so he would have to wait. 

“Soon — too soon — the café was closing for the night. Adolf finished my portrait and 
ripped the page from his sketch book. He folded it and made me swear that | wouldn’t 
open it until he had left. | had by then learnt that he had no place to go and had planned 
to spend the night at the train station. And | had already decided on a course of action: as 
we left the coffee house, | persuaded him to see me to my hotel and he agreed, since 
there was nothing better for him to do. Because | had enrolled as an anonymous working 
class girl, in rather plain dress and without any entourage, | had decided to play my role to 
the full and had booked a room at a modestly-priced establishment. | told Adolf that since 
my lady friend hadn’t arrived in Vienna and | had already paid for a double room — which | 
had as this had been the last available room at that hotel — it would be a pity not to let 
someone enjoy the comfort of a bed. | was prepared to throw my charms at him, but he 


agreed surprisingly easily. 
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“We arrived at the hotel. For me it was slumming; for Adolf the hotel looked like a 
palace. | was worried that we would have to do some explaining at the desk, but obviously 
Vienna was a place of discretion so we were greeted with an ambiguously collaborating 
glance and a no-questions-asked demeanour. 

“We took the lift to the third floor where my room was located, and there was a 
moment of awkwardness as we stood in the very tiny cabin together. It didn’t get any 
better when we stepped into the room. Adolf was taken aback by the size and splendour 
of the two-room suite, but | managed to calm him when | told him that my friend was 
from a family of a wealthy banker and accustomed to live in comfort. 

“There was even a buffet which held a small choice of liquor. Adolf wondered at the 
labels and confessed he had never tasted any of these drinks. So obviously | told him the 
same — actually | stated that | had never had a drink before. This was a nice little lie that 
made me giggle —| had drunk with some young officers, the friends of my brothers, since | 
was seventeen and | knew | could hold my liquor better than most men of my age. At the 
same moment the bells of a nearby church chimed midnight. 

“‘Remember what you told me?’ he said, uncorking a bottle of Zwetschken, taking a 
whiff of it and frowning as if deeming the liquor too sweet and feminine for a masculine 
taste. His manliness seemed to be very important to him as he knew he was only a 
scrawny boy who could cry over a painting he viewed in a museum — he had confessed 
that to me, and this was one of the most intimate moments we had shared at the café. 

“I shall now leave my body go to a place where I can see inside you, into your past and 
your future,’ | said. We lit a candle and some incense | always carried with me. He had 
never participated in a séance so he observed my every movement with cautious 
excitement. | performed some rituals — in fact more than was necessary for a single sitting, 
but | enjoyed impressing an easily manipulable lad. | made him hold my hands and stare 
into the flame between two mirrors while repeating some incantations after me. 

“It had a weird effect on us: not only did | appear to fall into a trance-like condition, but 
so did he. The ritual, my invocations, the incense, the flame flickering in the mirrors — 
everything seemed to have mesmerized him. He appeared to be having an authentic out- 
of-body experience. | had heard of men or women attending the séances of mediums and 
suddenly manifesting psychic powers far greater than those of the medium — now | was 


witnessing such an occurrence myself! | had never really been able to experience astral 
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projection, even though there had been occasions when | had felt my senses open up to 
receive vibrations from another plane. But | had never fully lost contact with the real 
world. The same happened at that moment: it was as if | were having a dream while still 
wide awake; | couldn’t — or didn’t want to — move nor do or think anything that would 
make me return to my physical body. | gazed at Adolf — his eyes were wide open but he 
didn’t see me. His eyeballs had rolled back and were showing only whites; his mouth was 
agape and he was emitting a strange low humming. It was very quiet and continuous, as if 
he didn’t need to breathe. 

“| understood that Adolf must have been experiencing astral travel. | called his name. 
The humming stopped and in a moment a strange voice whispered: 

“You may talk to me’ 

“| realized that Adolf must have had a spirit companion, whose attention | had now 
caught. | had learnt that every human has one, whereas some have more. They are often 
referred to as guardian angels, but they are mostly not angels nor demons but some 
ancient earthbound spirits who have almost become one with the energy of the Earth, yet 
are still able to draw knowledge from the higher spheres. To exist close to the physical 
world, they need to attach themselves to humans, usually right at our births. Indeed, they 
can be called guardians as their own existence depends on the well-being of their hosts. 
But they can give bad advice. Most of these spirits were in life powerful and violent — 
ancient warriors, priests or priestesses, soothsayers.” 

“| bet his spirit companion is some Teutonic prince from the times of the 
Charlemagne,” Maria said. 

“| thought the same,” the princess said in a particularly meaningful tone. “But it was 
not. And when | questioned it, | was told things about Adolf that he himself had hidden 
from me.” 

The princess paused and lit a long cigarette from a candle. 

“Of course, I’ve been thinking about it rationally,” she contemplated. “I’ve questioned 
the whole episode and often replayed it in my mind. But whoever it was who spoke to me 
— whether it was a spirit or Adolf’s subconscious mind that | was somehow able to 
hypnotize to tell the truth — | learnt more than | wanted to. | learnt his secret.” 

“What do you mean?” Maria whispered. 


“Something that | shouldn’t have been told.” 
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“So... what is his secret?” 

The princess relied upon her cigarette to buy her time before answering: 

“It’s a secret that makes him either a madman, or one of the great visionaries of all 
time. | haven’t worked the answer out yet, but | am on a constant lookout. But either way, 
it makes him very, very dangerous. And therefore, my dear, | cannot tell you any of it. As 
long as you don’t know it, you’re safe.” 

“But what happened next?” Maria asked. 

“It’s almost impossible for me to recall the ending of the séance,” Franziska replied. “It 
seems there never was a conclusion, that we never released the spirits that approached 
us that night but kept them locked with us in the hotel room. Until the morning, when the 
sun dispersed the shadows and the creatures that hid in them. Adolf was gone; on the 
table | found the folded little piece of paper, his drawing of me. He had depicted me as a 
goddess — some beautiful yet frightful Eastern goddess of vengeance.” 

“Did you meet him again?” 

“Fleetingly, the next day, when the list of admitted students was made known. | was on 
my way in, climbing the stairs, when he ran out of the Academy. It was instantly clear to 
me he had failed. | stopped him, but neither of us spoke a word. He was shaking feverishly 
and his eyes said it all. In a few seconds, he turned and started running again, as if to get 
away from everything. | did not follow. | knew it had been a matter of life or death for him. 
On that day, something in him died. It was like a suicide of the soul that leaves your body 
to the mechanical tasks of everyday life, no longer able to appreciate beauty, no longer 
able to love. | had imagined seeing the light of love in his eyes the night before. Now | 
knew love would forever be unattainable to him.” 

“Adolf is the father of my child,” Maria whispered. These words just poured out of her, 
as if she were a vessel that has been shattered and is no longer able to contain its 
contents. 

The red glow of the princess’s cigarette grew extremely bright for a while. After holding 
the smoke in for a minute, she exhaled. 


“And of mine,” she said. 
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Chapter XIII: Konstanz, 1919 


The revelations of that evening might well have alienated the two women from each 
other, whereas in reality the effect was quite the opposite. Their meeting and their 
friendship lost all randomness and seemed almost predetermined. But it raised even more 
questions. 

After the initial and very emotional turmoil caused by the fact that they had both been 
impregnated by the same man, they spent days with nothing but Hitler as the subject of 
their conversation. It was almost as if they had both been tested, approved and pre- 
selected by some cosmic committee to secure a child for a man whose mission in life was 
yet as unclear to them as it probably was to him. 

“| had no idea you had a child,” Maria whispered, drying her eyes. 

“| told you my dear, there are many things you don’t know about me,” the princess had 
reassumed her calm demeanour. “I have given birth to eight children. But none of them 
are Adolf’s. And sometimes | feel that none of them are mine.” 

Seeing that an explanation was needed, the princess told Maria something she had 
never mentioned before. 

“I was only eighteen when | married a count. I’m still referred to as ‘the princess’, but 
that has been my own choice. Besides, now that all the titles have been banished, who is 
there to care? There was nothing romantic about my marriage. Our princely family was 
large and the fortunes were scarce. The daughters were not expected to have a large 
dowry so there weren’t too many suitors knocking on the door. Luckily we were all quite 
pretty so one by one the girls found husbands — or, to be more precise, our father found 
them for us. There was a count Basselet de la Rosée, a friend of my brothers, who 
expressed an interest in me. Father grabbed at the opportunity: the count’s family was 
immensely rich. | cried, as every young girl would when her father commands her to 
marry a man she has barely met. It is one thing to be admired by a reasonably nice man at 
a ball or to be teased by him in a flirtatious way at the card table; it is a completely 


different matter to be informed that the man is to be your future husband. | didn’t love 
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him. In fact, | had never loved anyone. Other girls, my sisters, everyone was panting for 
someone. There were an abundance of poetry books and love letters tied with blue 
ribbons in our household; my sisters were having romantic assemblies where young 
cadets were discussed and futures planned. | found these gatherings stupid and childish. | 
was only interested in my own life, not a life lived through a husband and children. At one 
point, my sisters began to regard me as some sort of freak. | was happy when they left one 
by one. 

“And then it was to be my turn. | threatened to run away, probably even to kill myself, 
but father knew | was a rational being and not inclined to gestures such as other girls 
employed to get attention or make their point. Before | realized it, | was marched down 
the aisle. The summer of my nineteenth year was spent on problems with my first 
pregnancy. My husband had a theory that a good wife is a pregnant wife. During the next 
three years | bore him three children. | had always been a strong and somewhat boyish 
girl, but when it came to carrying a child, | wasn’t. | spent those three years virtually 
indoors; the doctor, who was a long-time resident at my husband’s family estate, forbade 
every kind of physical activity, including meeting my friends. | didn’t even see my children; 
they were taken care of by an army of wet nurses and to be in their vicinity was 
condemned as too upsetting to my fragile health. So | never really learnt to love the little 
creatures that | had brought to this world as trophies for their father. | took up drawing 
and painting seriously and that gave me a vague idea that | might be able to sustain myself 
as an artist. At first it was just a notion, something that helped me go to sleep on the 
nights when the laughter of different chambermaids that echoed from the window of my 
husband’s private chambers kept me awake. Then, as my husband neglected me for 
weeks, anger began to grow in me and with it the determination to leave my husband 
with his four offspring and start a new life. 

“As soon as the new baby was born and | was strong enough, | undertook the trip to 
Vienna. | hid my traces well - he would never have found me on his own. The feeling of 
liberation was intoxicating! | felt like a cat that has spent years in a cage and remembers, 
once it has managed to break free, that it was initially a tiger. 

“You already know, what happened in Vienna. As I learnt that | wasn’t admitted to the 
Academy, my dreams were shattered and | faced reality again. To start with, | decided to 


pick up from where my life had been interrupted by the marriage. | called myself Princess 
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Franziska Romana again, | moved to a good hotel and kept Viennese seamstresses busy 
making me a new wardrobe. | sold some jewels which | had taken from my husband’s 
castle: this was his payment to me for being the creator of his army of inheritors and | was 
worth every penny. Surely even an artist is handsomely paid for a successful portrait of a 
noble child? So why should my fee not be even greater for providing him with the 
originals? 

“It wasn’t long before | discovered | was pregnant. There was no question about whose 
child it was. | hated this child as you think you hate yours now. It had trapped me again, 
just as | had been freed! | wore tighter corsets to hide my condition, secretly hoping that 
would make the foetus abandon my body. But it grew stronger. My husband had by then 
found out my whereabouts. He wrote me a passionate letter, begging me to return to him. 
When | didn’t reply, he wrote another, which arrived with a hundred roses and a diamond 
tiara that must have cost a fortune. | kept the tiara, but wrote to him that | had become 
pregnant with another man — a man | would probably never meet again — and had 
decided to have the baby. His next letter was surprising: he told me he would take me 
back regardless of my condition, and raise the child as his own. He also promised me an 
excellent annual allowance and one of his many palaces plus a town house for my 
personal use so | could live on my own whenever | chose to. | knew it was mostly to avoid 
scandal and loss of face in society, but it sounded like a reasonable agreement. 

“| went back to him. Since everyone was accustomed to me being kept indoors and 
pregnant, nobody seemed to have noticed my absence of almost three months. The count 
organized a party in my honour, so that everyone could come and congratulate the 
mother of his children. At this party, he announced that a new member of the noble 
family was soon to see the light of the world. He truly kept his word. Our marriage 
became better than ever: like most men of the aristocracy the count was a hunter and he 
soon lost interest in caged animals. | had proven to him | was both wild and viable, and he 
proved to me he was a dedicated hunting man. 

“The child was due by Christmas, but the pregnancy developed complications. | was 
suffering from bleedings and excruciating pain. By then | had grown to love the baby: 
thanks to it | was enjoying a much-improved family life combined with emotional and 


financial independence. | was determined to raise the child in a princely manner; | was 
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fantasizing about the day when its real father would emerge as a great artist — or a great 
philosopher — and | would reveal him the truth. 

“In November | had a miscarriage and lost the baby. It was a girl, as | had always known 
it would be, and in my mind | called her Bertha. | had expected the count to be relieved, 
but he seemed genuinely depressed at the death of the child. | began living a double life: 
at home | was the Countess Basselet de la Rosée, a mother of many. The countess stayed 
mostly indoors and didn’t mingle socially with her own set. And then there was the 
Princess Franziska Romana, far away from the rural area, active in many occult and 
political societies. | still lead this life, you know: my youngest is now three. | spend about 
six months a year at home and the other six away. This works for me and for my family. | 
told you, | was unable to really love anyone, but I regard my children as fine young savages 
and their father to be a simple but trustworthy companion who honours our agreement. 
As long as nothing comes between him and his hunting — both for the game and for the 
maids — nothing can upset his balance.” 

Maria had listened to the long tale without a single interruption. And even before she 
had gathered her thoughts, the princess asked: 

“But how about you? Is there anyone in your life who would take you with a child?” 

“No,” Maria said. “I shall have to manage on my own.” 

“To be frank, | didn’t suspect Adolf of fathering the child,” Franziska confessed. “I had 
other candidates in mind.” 

“Such as?” 

“First of all, the poor prince. He was quite smitten with you. | know both his family and 
he always considered me an elder sister kind of person. | met him only a week before the 
horrible events in Munich. He told me he was contemplating proposing to you. Did he 
ever?” 

“Yes.” 

“And would you have accepted him?” 

“| don’t think | am cut out for marriage,” Maria dodged the question, not wishing to 
hurt the princess’s feelings by admitting she didn’t much like her friend. 

Franziska bowed her head in agreement. 


“And then there’s Officer Waisz, who also is quite obviously your admirer.” 
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“I had a brief romance with Lothar, before his accident, but since then — well, nothing 
really came of it,” Maria said. “We spent one night together — he was the first man in my 
bed. But he was either too much of a gentleman or too drunk, because nothing 
happened.” 

“| was also betting on Hess,” the princess went on. “More your type: fierce and deeply 
interested in everything occult. Also, a potential leader material. | believe him to be the 
future leader of Germany. Mark my words.” 

“There hasn’t been anything romantic between us,” Maria denied. 

“Was there between you and Adolf?” the princess asked. 

It was Maria’s turn to tell the whole story. It didn’t take as long as Franziska’s tale, even 
though Maria paused to gather her emotions on several occasions. The princess didn’t 
interrupt her either. 

“Yet he never had the time to draw me,” Maria said, as she had finished with the story. 
“He did tell me he wants to depict me as a goddess, but... obviously there was no time for 
that.” 

“What is it about Hitler?” the princess said, lighting another cigarette. “He seems to 
have a strange power over intelligent women such as you and I. It’s almost as if he had a 
goal to find an incarnation of some ancient goddess and make her give him a child.” 

“Do you think it’s some kind of ritual he’s following?” Maria asked, the unpleasant 
thought whirling in her mind. 

“| don’t think so — otherwise he would’ve found a way to control the outcome. | left a 
forwarding address at the hotel — there never was an enquiry about the working class girl 
who wished to be an artist.” 

“So what is his agenda?” 

The princess shrugged her shoulders. 

“Who knows? Perhaps he simply loves beautiful women?” she said without vanity. 

They kept on discussing Hitler’s potential love life on many occasions over the next 
weeks, while the evenings grew shorter and their long talks on the porch were taken 
indoors. The month of August arrived and brought along thunderstorms, so dear to Maria 
since her childhood. But this time the electricity in the air made her feel sick. It brought 
with it the sensation she sometimes had in her nightmares as she dreamt she was falling 


from great heights. Regardless of the frequent nausea and discomfort, Maria tried to force 
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herself to love the child. She would have, she could have — if only there were a slightest 
sign from its father. She had taken time to write to everybody in Munich, as well as her 
mother in Vienna, telling them she had been invited to be the princess’s companion on 
their trip around Switzerland and that they had since then settled in Konstanz, planning to 
stay until Christmas. Both Sigrun and Traute had replied instantly, so had Lothar and 
General Haushofer. The girls had been frantically worried and even though glad to receive 
word that everything was all right, blamed Maria for abandoning them without a word of 
warning. Lothar, too, was annoyed, replying in a terse military fashion. Her landlady sent a 
lengthy letter with the names of all those who had applied for a séance and expected 
Maria to contact them. General Haushofer confessed to having missed Maria very much 
and informed her of some progress met by the interpreters of her message and drawings. 
He also told Maria about the departure of Baron von Sebottendorf, so when her letter to 
the baron was returned unopened, Maria wasn’t surprised. 

Even Hess sent her a post card, wishing her a pleasant summer in Konstanz. 

But there was no word from Hitler. Nobody mentioned him having enquired about her. 
Was he alive and well? Surely his illness or demise would have been mentioned by Hess or 
General Haushofer. Surely, too, had he wished to contact Maria, he would’ve had the 
opportunity? 

Therefore, he hadn’t wished. 

Maria told herself that Hitler might have been ashamed of his behaviour and had 
shunned Maria for that reason. He definitely couldn’t have had any idea about Maria’s 
condition. But eventually she had to face the facts, supported by the similar story of the 
princess: Hitler never looked back at his conquests. 

She was getting worried about appearing in Munich with a child. Her landlady might 
not have approved; Lothar might have turned away from her completely while the 
reaction of the others was bound to fluctuate from polite rejection to lukewarm 
excitement. 

Maria’s condition worsened during a particularly ferocious thunder storm in early 
August, She started bleeding and almost blacked out from pain. The princess and the cook 
helped her to bed while the maid was sent to telephone the chauffeur in Konstanz to 
bring a doctor to the villa with all haste. Maria was barely conscious as the doctor arrived. 


She was given an injection for the pain and some chloroform. Her eardrums were bursting 
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from violent screams that came from inside her. She felt the doctor grab for her pain and 
squeeze her insides with an iron fist. Then followed blackness. 

She woke up before the sunrise, to the misty colourless light on the wall and the smells 
and sounds of the late summer morning. Her senses were razor sharp, she could feel and 
hear things that were taking place some distance away and that she had never noticed 
before. Strangely enough, there were none of the odours of last night — the smell of blood 
and urine and chloroform — as if reality had bowed out before some mystic new dawn that 
now claimed her. 

Maria turned her head to take a look out of the window, but seeing her awake, reality 
came back to strike with a sharp knife, cutting through her body and making her scream. 
Only the scream was but a whimper: she was too weak to even succumb to the most basic 
of all instincts — to scream when in pain. 

Her sobbing awakened the maid, who was resting on the couch. Their eyes met for a 
prolonged moment — there was terror in the eyes of the maid. 

“Oh, miss...” she whispered. “I'll be right back.” 

In a minute or two, the princess arrived with the doctor, both straight out of their beds, 
nervous and in disarray. Holding her hand and stroking it, Princess Franziska told Maria 
that she had had a bad miscarriage and the child had not survived. Maria lay, staring at 
the roof, listening to the sobbing voices as if these were the voices of a chorus from a 
Greek tragedy, retelling a sad tale of a miserable woman, someone who was long since 
gone or hadn’t existed to begin with. The princess didn’t leave her bedside that day. By 
the evening, Maria was able to take some broth and tea. She had no specific feelings to 
describe. She was upset and exhausted, but other than that she had no sensation of great 
loss or despair. She didn’t want to see the child, didn’t even want to know its sex. She 
imagined the less she knew about it, the less she would fantasize about what it would 
have been to raise the child, to see it grow, to share its dreams or sorrows. There had 
been a child — and now it was gone; that was the end of it. After six months of confusion, 
life was to return to the point where everything had been blown apart. 

In a week, she composed another series of letters to everyone, informing them of her 
change of plans. She wrote that since there was a great demand for her services as a 
medium in Munich, she could no longer peacefully enjoy her holiday but felt she must 


promptly return. In yet another week she was strong enough to travel. The chauffeur took 
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her and Franziska to the Konstanz railway station; for the first time in months she was 
surrounded by crowds of people. The princess offered to accompany her to Munich but 
understood when Maria told her she wanted to be alone and do some thinking. 

As a widely travelled lady she knew that trains offer the best way to explore one’s 
misery in solitude: the feeling of transition will stop it from taking root and it will have 


exhausted itself by the end of the journey. 


End of Part One 
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Part Two: There 


Chapter XIV: Munich, 1925 


As her visions faded, Maria had the impression that the politicians in the Thule — now 
referred to as the members of the National Socialist German Workers’ Party — had begun 
to lose interest in her. It was probably just her imagination, her depression caused by the 
failure to prove her indispensability, which she now projected onto her relationship with 
the party members. In fact, Hess and Himmler visited her regularly, though not frequently. 
As they were mostly interested in more messages from the Aryan ancestors — the 
Sumerian writings had completely reassured them that their political mission was under 
the protection of powerful forces — they wanted more proof, but nothing further was 
given to Maria. 

However, as her prestige grew among the Thule scientists, who were still immensely 
fascinated by her old writings and diagrams, a new admirer presented himself: Hermann 
Goring was a decorated flying ace and therefore extremely interested in the work of Dr 
Schumann, who had shown some progress with his levitator drive. Göring was a patrician 
and athletic war hero, accustomed to enrapturing and dissatisfied when failing to do so. 
At first he reminded Maria of Lothar, but she soon grew tired of the man’s overflowing 
joviality and blatant self-admiration. Each visit of Goring was like a well-rehearsed opulent 
parade, with imaginary trumpets accompanying his entrance, exit and most of his witty 
remarks. He brought Maria expensive gifts and chocolates and Maria found this rather 


endearing, since Goring was obviously happily married to a Swedish baroness, who had 
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left her husband for him. Nevertheless, she felt perturbed that she was unable to explain 
any technical details on her own to Goring, who, even though a member of the Thule, 
seemed to be less interested in the occult than the technological data for creating a new 
generation of flying devices. 

“As long as it works, | don’t care if it comes from God or Devil,” he once remarked as 
Maria tried to explain the origin of the messages. 

“This technology comes from God,” Doctor Schumann, who meanwhile had been made 
professor and director of the Electrophysical Laboratory at the Technical University of 
Munich, said. 

“Yes, | know your theory about the diabolic origins of the combustion process,” Goring 
sneered, “but we are yet to witness a breakthrough in imbustion and impulsion. As far as | 
know, your tests so far have resulted in less than success?” 

“What can | say,” Schumann slumped slightly and sighed, reluctant to touch on that 
topic. He then picked himself up and faced Goring. 

“We are only beginning to understand what we are dealing with,” he explained. “This 
technology comes from a civilization far more advanced than we are or will be in the near 
future. There is a huge amount of information compressed on a couple of sheets of paper, 
of which we currently understand perhaps about one third. It’s a miracle we have 
managed to make anything work with the little we have — and there’s one thing we 
definitely don’t have.” 

Goring nodded. “Vril”, he said. 

“Yes. We are currently trying to marry the principles of heavenly mechanics with the 
basics of devilish technology: my levitator is marred by the fact that it has to depend ona 
combustion engine to power it. The results can only be mediocre at best, until we discover 
an alternative power source that can free my design from the dependence on traditional 
physics.” 

“m sure Fraulein Orsic will soon provide us with more information, or, perhaps one 
day — even the secrets of Vril itself,” Goring said, gesturing dramatically. It sounded like an 
aria from a grand opera and made Maria feel as if the whole development of the new 
German Air Force was being held back because of her failure to cooperate. 

Goring wasn’t the only one to anticipate another contact and subsequent flow of 


applicable information. Schumann was constantly going over the diagrams and equations 
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with Maria, pondering aloud whether he had missed or misinterpreted something. He 
brought along two more aspiring physicists: a very young man called Werner Heisenberg 
and another, Erwin Schrödinger, who was approximately Maria’s age. Both of them had 
dedicated themselves to deciphering the hastily scribbled equations, deeming them to be 
of great importance. Maria was constantly explaining that she had no idea of the 
meanings of these sequences and no knowledge of physics, mathematics or technology. 
The men kept coming up with new aspects with which to confront Maria. 

“Could you try to approach this equation on the level of emotional memory?” the 
young Heisenberg asked. 

“| don’t even understand what that is supposed to mean!” Maria vainly tried to dismiss 
the subject. 

Heisenberg, who obviously had given the matter a great deal of thought, began to 
clarify. 

“It’s my opinion that every mathematical equation or problem carries a certain 
emotional charge. It is my theory that different math problems or calculations influence 
people on the emotional level, creating a subconscious image or association with 
something, be it a memory of a smell, colour, sound or the sense of relief or discomfort. | 
have witnessed people display similar emotional reactions to a specific equation, which 
makes me believe there is a certain link between our subconscious mind and the math 
problems we see. If we could electrically measure and make visible people’s reactions to, 
Say, a positive operation, it would vastly differ from what we would see as an emotional 
reaction to a negative operation.” 

“Doesn’t this require our understanding of the problem?” Maria asked. “If | lack the 
basic understanding of what lies before me, how can | connect to it emotionally?” 

“| believe,” Heisenberg replied, “that during your trance you had perfect understanding 
of what was dictated to you, and a trace of that understanding must still lie dormant 
somewhere in your subconscious. You just need to find it — enough to feel, not to know. 
Anything, any image or sensation that springs to your mind can help us get a step closer to 
the mystery.” 

Maria shrugged her shoulders, even though the young man did seem to make some 


sense. 
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“But even if | could reach out to my own emotions, | can’t see how this would help 
you,” she argued, mostly because she was afraid she might fail to connect even to her own 
subconscious mind. “It’s quite clear that the symbols | scribbled aren’t the ones used in 
our mathematics. So how could my impressions help you, if we can’t even tell a plus sign 
from a minus sign?” 

“What we are able to do is similar to what Champollion did with the help of the 
Rosetta Stone,” Professor Schrödinger interrupted. “He was looking at the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, which were utterly unfamiliar to people a hundred years ago. But he knew 
the text in Greek, so he was able to deduct that the writing was a combination of 
ideographic and phonetic signs. And he was able to decipher this ancient style of writing 
that no-one in the world had been able to read for thousands of years.” 

“So you believe that you’ll be able to connect the dots, once the equations have 
triggered some emotional response in me?” Maria asked, still feeling uncomfortable. 

“We do,” Heisenberg claimed. “In most cases, emotion is the equivalent of the solution. 
When | say ‘2+2=4’, what do you see?” 

“Apples,” Maria replied instinctively. 

“And so would reply most people,” Heisenberg said, “because in our schools these 
primitive operations are made mentally understandable to us by using simple objects: 
apples, which are being given to us, or eaten by a goat, or divided between friends.” 


“Are you familiar with the equation E = mc??” 


Schrödinger asked and Maria nodded. 

“By Albert Einstein, isn’t it?” she verified. 

“Well...” Heisenberg was hesitant. “Actually by Fritz Hasendhrl, a physics professor at 
the University of Vienna. He wrote it down a year earlier and Einstein stole it from him.” 

“In that case,” Schrödinger said impatiently, “why not establish that Hasenodhrl stole it 
from Olinto De Pretto, who published the same equation one year prior to Hasenöhrl in 
Italy?” 

Maria laughed. 

“Gentlemen, this is getting confusing!” 


“You are right,” Heisenberg said, also rather agitated. “What image does this equation 


conjure up?” 
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“| can’t say I’m at all familiar with its meaning,” Maria replied, “but | know it has 
something to do with space and matter and the speed of light — so my emotional response 
would automatically be a shiver as a picture of the universe springs to my mind.” 

“Exactly!” Heisenberg exclaimed. “So would you try to tell us the innermost emotions 
of these two equations you have written down on this paper — just to show us whether we 
are on the right track or not!” 

Maria agreed and went through some ritualistic actions she knew had always helped 
her to achieve contact with her inner microcosm, which was also the passage to the outer 
realms that had lately been locked to her. 

She was determined to meet with success. Even if her senses refused to grant her 
access to the cosmic knowledge, she still had enough self-control to unlock the vaults of 
her own memories. She was only asking her consciousness to go back to that evening in 
Berchtesgaden, when the friendly spirit from Aldebaran spoke to her and through her for 
the last time. From the unexplored regions of her mind, the words she had used as the 
mantra to release her astral body came back to her; with them came the feeling of 
drowning in light, of simultaneously not existing and existing in every moment of time, in 
every atom ever created. She had never felt so small, on a microscopic level, flying around 
in the universe of atoms and electrons which were forming vast galaxies that were 
spinning around in the sea of unseen energy. 

“What can you see?” she heard Heisenberg’s voice say. “Try to tell us your visions.” 

Maria strived to make some observances, but doing so the vision faded like a dream. 
The more she tried to pin the movement of the microscopic bodies down, the more they 
eluded her. 

“Well?” the men demanded. 

Maria opened her eyes. 

“| can’t tell you anything,” she said, “because the more | tried to observe, the more | 
repelled each body around me. Just as if, only by looking at something, | had exercised an 
unwanted power over these bodies.” 

“Were these celestial bodies?” Heisenberg was uncertain. 

“No,” Maria replied. “It felt as if | was on an atomic level, with yet infinitely smaller 
bodies swirling around and inside the atoms. I’m sorry | can’t say more.” 


“Would you care to concentrate on the other equation?” Schrödinger suggested. 
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Maria felt exhausted and had to refuse. 

“| promise to do that in the next few days — even though | don’t hold out much hope 
that another experiment will produce better results than this one just did — or rather, 
didn’t.” 

“| wouldn’t be so sure of that,” Heisenberg said to himself, leaving Maria wonder 
whether he meant the outcome of the experiment or Maria’s promise. 

General Haushofer was the only one who didn’t seem to require anything from Maria — 
neither information nor love. Maria felt at ease with him and met the general more often 
than the other gentlemen of the Thule. 

“| have begun to think that | have never been in touch with a cosmic intellect,” she told 
the general one day, at the most inappropriate moment: the general had developed a 
custom of taking Maria riding in the English Garden on Sundays. They both enjoyed this 
activity very much and it reminded them both of the days gone by: the general of his 
glorious years as a young officer; Maria of the summers of her childhood when some 
riding was done at the house of Sigrun’s parents. It was a golden morning when people 
were discussing things like garden parties or upcoming weddings, not confessing their 
darkest secrets. 

The general grew very alert, even though he hardly ever permitted his reactions to 
show through the veneer of composed dignity and self-command. 

“What do you mean, my dear?” he asked Maria with only a slight hint of uneasiness in 
his voice. 

“That it all has been an illusion — something that we both wished for and that 
manifested in a way that we could interpret as a cosmic contact,” Maria said. She had 
been thinking about this for a couple of days now and knew how to arrange words to 
sound calm about it. 

The general took hold of the reins of Maria’s horse and brought both his and hers to a 
stop. 

“Don’t you think we should discuss this over a cup of coffee?” he said kindly, as was his 
way when he needed to disarm someone. 

They sat in the beer garden of the Chinese Tower; neither of them willing to be the first 


to break the silence. After they had ordered some coffee, the general asked: 
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“Did | understand correctly, that you have some serious doubts about your own 
abilities?” 

“Yes,” Maria replied. “I have come to the conclusion the messages | have received were 
not of cosmic origin.” 

“So where did they originate from?” the general asked patiently, as if talking to a 
stubborn child who is adamant that a vase had broken itself. 

“From my subconscious,” Maria replied. 

“But my dear.... This doesn’t make any sense,” the general seemed relieved, having 
obviously feared a more plausible rationalization that could threaten everything they had 
achieved. “How could you have written everything down without assistance? Do you 
speak Sumerian?” 

Maria remained calm. 

“Herr Himmler brought me some books which he values very much,” she explained. 
“I’ve learnt of a theory about genetic memory — this means, on one hand, the memory of 
one’s ancestors and race; on the other hand, the memory of one’s previous incarnations. 
With some practice, one can access these memories. It explains a lot. As we are all 
connected to each other, we are sometimes able to access each other’s memories. When 
a widow comes to me in search of answers from her dead husband — this is exactly what | 
do. | access the intricate web of my genetic memory and somewhere in this labyrinth, 
there are blood ties which lead me to the departed person. So | don’t receive any help 
from anyone but myself.” 

The general, who for a while seemed worried, now burst out laughing: 

“But these are the theories of Himmler! The little chicken farmer deems himself to be 
the incarnation of King Heinrich — what else can he offer as support than these obscure 
mumblings!” 

“Let’s be logical then,” Maria argued. “What makes more sense — someone receiving 
messages from the subconscious mind, from a bloodline and astral continuity of 
thousands of years; or that person receiving messages from an inhabitant of a distant 
star?” 

The general took a moment to reflect on this argument. 

“Let us rephrase the question,” he then said, “so | can beat you at your own game: 


which makes more sense - someone receiving and being able to interpret cosmic wisdom 
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or this person coincidentally having a bloodline that takes her right to the cradle of the 
Aryan civilization, to Sumer?” 

“| see no great distinction,” Maria tried to maintain. 

The general charged on. 

“So you think that in your subconscious mind, there is hidden a physicist that could 
eclipse the most illuminated minds of our era?” 

“| don’t,” Maria said, “and to be honest, | wish the doctors and professors wouldn’t 
waste their time trying to find some kind of coherence in my scribblings. They just 
interpret these strange symbols and diagrams at will and the more fantastic their own 
ideas, the more they are reflected from what they fancy are some great discoveries, 
written down in an unknown language.” 

The general now played the ace. 

“Then how do you explain the amazing successes of Professors Schrödinger and 
Heisenberg?” 

“What do you mean, general?” 

“Well,” the general stated victoriously, “they both have published papers which are 
hailed in the scientific community as ground-breaking. The first one they call ‘The 
Schrödinger equation’ and it describes particles which have a certain value at every point 
in space, for every given time. Young Heisenberg has had his breakthrough just recently — 
in Zeitschrift fur Physik he has published something called ‘Quantum theoretical re- 
interpretation of relations’. It’s all the buzz at the moment among our friends in the 
University.” 

He laid his hand on Maria’s. 

“You know and | know it’s you who should’ve been given the credit. Everyone knows 
they were studying your equations. Heisenberg called me after your last meeting a couple 
of months ago — he was so excited | thought he might succumb to a heart attack. He told 
me about your vision — of you being on some subatomic level, observing the particles 
relating to each other. Do you honestly think you could have devised all that with nothing 
but your subconscious mind assisting you?” 

Maria didn’t share the enthusiasm of General Haushofer. Her heart was very heavy. 
Part of her had welcomed the theory that Himmler propagated, as it offered her freedom; 


gave her the sense of being her own mistress and a source of wisdom instead of just a 
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vessel filled by some other force. Now the shackles were chained to her spirit again — the 
shackles that bound her to a distant star that was nothing but a footnote in an astronomy 
book for her. Was she to yearn forever for another message from her captors, as a 
prisoner in a cell would yearn for a drink of water? 

“The connection is gone, the channel has been closed,” she whispered to the general 
without lifting her eyes. “It’s more than five years from my last transmission in 
Berchtesgaden and a year since the Aldebaran voice spoke through the spirit of Eckart — 
since then, there has been nothing. Only silence. | can’t reach anyone and no-one wishes 
to reach me.” 

“Give it time, my child,” the general said as if she still were the little frightened girl at 
the Café Schopenhauer. But this was false assurance. 

“lam no longer a child,” Maria said. “Next month | shall be thirty. It is obvious that | 
have lost whatever powers | had. There’s much more usefulness from Traute with her new 
technical diploma than there will ever be from me. | can’t do anything. | can’t even sew.” 

“Give it time, dear,” the general repeated with the fatherly kindness in his voice 
embracing Maria. “Perhaps it’s no fault of yours — the gentlemen took years to decipher 
your message; perhaps a new one isn’t transmitted until we have learnt to master the 
previous one!” 

“| don’t feel it. Something is missing.” 

“| understand,” the general said. 

How could he have understood? He had no idea how his letter that called Maria to 
Berchtesgaden, delivered by Hess and Hitler, had unleashed a chain of events that had 
changed her whole life — destroyed her whole life by extinguishing her gift, which had left 
her spirit just as the stillborn child had left her body. 

“But there could be something that might repair things,” the general said after a while. 
He measured Maria with his eyes, as if he hadn’t known and seen her for years. 

“You're a well-built girl, aren’t you,” he observed. “You ride well and | know you have 
been playing tennis with my son Albrecht — so one could call you an athletic type, 
wouldn’t you agree?” 

“Probably,” Maria consented, without having the slightest idea where this conversation 


was being steered. 
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“| know you are not a vainglorious type of a girl — the sort who spends hours in front of 
a mirror and needs to powder and perfume herself every thirty minutes,” the general 
went on. “You dress elegantly, but sensibly. Even though you are a city girl, | can’t see you 
hanging tooth and nail onto urban pleasures and entertainment — running from a beauty 
parlour to a tea dance and from a coffee house to a matinee. Am | right?” 

This very cryptic rationalization made Maria smile again. 

“Dear general, would you once and for all tell me what this is all about?” 

“It’s just a thought...” the general deliberated, “but it might be a good one. It might 
help you to restore the somewhat shattered inner peace, to recharge your spiritual 
batteries, so to speak.” 

“What might?” 

“A pilgrimage!” 

This word was said with an air of solemn sombreness. If it hadn’t been so 
preposterous, it would have been amusing. 

“You wish me to go on a pilgrimage?” Maria repeated the word she had never 
consciously used. 

“It’s not a bad idea,” the general said. “Pilgrimages have been the force behind many 
great men and women.” 

“So where would you want me to go?” Maria laughed. “I’ve seen the Externsteine in 
Lippe. | don’t think | could manage the Bayreuth Festival yet... not the whole Ring-cycle at 
once! | wouldn’t mind Rome though; I’ve never been to Italy.” 

“l'm not talking about a comfortable tourist trip that you could undertake during a 
week-end,” the general said, lowering his voice. Whenever he did that, it felt as if 
everything else grew quiet as well in reverent expectation of his words. “What | mean is a 
spiritual journey that makes you discover things you never dreamt you would see; a 
journey that would restore your mental powers and probably open the chakras that have 
remained dormant. | have undertaken this journey — as have several of us. Perhaps now 
it’s your turn.” 

Maria’s heart was speeding up. She still didn’t know if the general was referring to a 
real physical journey or using these words as a metaphor for some voyage of mystical 


awakening, but her interest was being aroused more than for a long time. 
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“| have a good friend,” the general continued, “a Swede. His name is Sven Hedin. He is 
about my age, but exhibits youthfulness rarely seen among men half as old. He is a 
fanatical explorer of Central Asia who discovered the Trans-Himalayan mountain range as 
well as countless ancient cities, temples and burial sites. Sven is currently preparing for an 
expedition to Tibet. This will be financed by the Luft Hansa Corporation, for the ground 
survey of a future air route between Berlin and Peking. Needless to explain that the 
proprietors of the company are gentlemen from the Thule; as will be the scientists 
employed by the company.” 

Maria forced herself to be calm. 

“Why would the Society be interested in a proposed air route?” she asked. 

“It’s not,” the general said, “but only through these official channels were we able to 
ensure the support of the Swedish government. The real mission of our scientists is to 
search for the evidence of our roots, of Aryan symbols and customs.” 

He suddenly fell silent. 

“Is there more?” Maria whispered. 

“Our mission is to find Shambhala, the mysterious hidden land which is the entrance to 
the Inner Earth,” General Haushofer revealed. “The Russians are searching for it, the 
British and the Americans are searching for it. Yet it is us who will find it — the genetic 
memory of the Aryan race will lead us back to where our ancestors began their journey!” 

“| thought you didn’t believe in genetic memory,’ Maria tried to make light of the 
subject. 

“| do,” the general said, “but it’s not the answer to everything. There are greater 
powers around us and you are the living proof. If you feel you have lost your gift — go to 
the land where the heartbeat of the Earth wakes you from the slumber we call our 
existence!” 

“So — you want me to go to Tibet,” Maria finally found the courage to word her 
excitement and fear. 

“| can contact Sven and recommend you,” the general said. “He knows Shambhala isn’t 
found by the power of science, but the power of faith. He would welcome you, | am sure. 
My son will be among the scientists, so you'll have someone to watch over you. And the 
expedition will have someone who can perhaps get directions from above — or from 


below.” 
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“When is the expedition due?” Maria asked, and was somewhat disappointed when 
the general replied: 

“Next year, in about six months’ time.” 

Maria impulsively took the hands of the general between her slender fingers. It was the 
first time she had ever touched him like that. 


“lam ready,” she breathed. 


Chapter XV: Munich, 1926 


Eagerly, Maria searched out every book about Tibet she could lay her hands on. 
General Haushofer was equally eager to help her, telling her many adventurous tales, 
illustrated by photographs and maps. There were four preparing for the expedition. The 
general’s son Albrecht, fresh out of the Munich University with diplomas in geography and 
history, had become Maria’s good friend. She had met him through his fellow students 
Hess and Traute and they had taken up playing tennis occasionally. More than in the 
occult, the young man was interested in the historic origins of the Aryan race — an interest 
which was eagerly fanned by Himmler. 

The latter was very excited about the expedition, attending the meetings hosted by the 
general and proposing his own ideas, which were, more and more, beginning to sound like 
orders. His own emissary was another young man, Theodor Illion, whom Himmler seemed 
to have instructed meticulously in his wishes to produce tangible evidence not only linking 
the Aryan race to Tibet, but also to the lost worlds of Atlantis and Lemuria. Illion was 
introduced as an orientalist; he was from Canada and spoke German with a seductive 
accent. How or why he had arrived in Germany wasn’t explained, save a brief remark that 
he had left his homeland at a very young age. Not really a handsome or noteworthy 


person, he seemed to possess an endless treasury of good moods and hilarity, very easily 
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accessible and very different from the heavily needy sense of humour that Göring 
showed. 

In addition to these promising scientists, the general also introduced a very young lad, 
the son of one of the Thule scientist members, fresh out of school. As the boy was barely 
eighteen, he wasn’t deemed to be mature enough to be referred to by his surname, so 
everyone called him Georg. General Haushofer, who was the most senior member of their 
circle since the news of the demise of the venerable Prelate Gernot had reached them 
about a year earlier, frequently added the adjective ‘young’ to the boy’s name, regardless 
of the fact that there wasn’t an ‘old’ Georg. 

“I’m sure young Georg here will prove to be quite helpful,” he said. 

“Well, if our camels should die, I’m sure he can carry us,” Theodor Illion said while 
circling around the remarkably strong-looking boy and poking his muscles with his 
scrawny finger. 

The general laughed. “Not only that,” he clarified. “Young Georg has picked up some 
basics of several oriental languages from his father so he’ll be able to assist the Swedish 
translator in his work.” 

Himmler, present at that meeting, was observing the scene absentmindedly, a faint 
smile lingering on his lips and his eyes staring into nothingness, probably already 
beholding some miraculous artefacts he expected this expedition to shower him with. 

“Someday,” he said, as if commencing a sermon. “Someday, when Germany has 
accepted us as its leaders, the best scientist of the country will be leading expeditions to 
the far ends of the world — to Tibet, India, China, Iran, to the North and South Pole. We 
shall find and follow the tracks of our ancestors and it will be proven to the whole world 
that there is a race that has walked this Earth for a million years; that arrived on this 
planet with the sole purpose to enlighten and rule. We have survived the flood and the 
destruction of our continent, carrying the light of knowledge to the half-beasts of this 
planet, patiently moulding them into civilizations. It is only too often the fate of those who 
sacrifice themselves for the good of others to be forgotten and even scorned. It’s the 
burden of those great in spirit.” 

It was an unwritten rule that Himmler’s visionary narratives were heeded with a 
reflective countenance, even though they rarely introduced anything new or fascinating. 


In recent months, his visions were reflecting a book that had risen among his favourites — 
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it was a Tibetan travelogue of a Pole named Ferdynand Ossendowski, recently published 
in German. Himmler had provided everyone with a copy of the book and when it was 
revealed that the leader of the proposed expedition, Sven Hedin, had published a book 
fiercely attacking Ossendowski for his unsubstantiated occult presentation of Tibet, he 
was furious. 

“I’m not convinced a man like that should lead such an expedition,” he said. 

“It is, after all, his expedition,” General Haushofer explained carefully. “It’s funded by 
the Swedish government. Our contribution alone would never pay for the costs of such an 
immense undertaking. Until we have a government that can fund our own expeditions, we 
must be satisfied being merely paying guests.” 

“Fine,” Himmler snapped. “This expedition needs people like you: people who 
instinctively know the truth and have the calling to follow it. Otherwise it will be nothing 
but a mapping trip, and there’s nothing to be gained from that.” 

Maria had mixed emotions about the project. At nights, she would relish the thought of 
leaving her life behind and, for the first time in her life, embarking upon a real adventure. 
As the darkness that gave birth to bold fantasies was disrupted by the morning light, it 
revealed her timid disposition. Was she able to tear herself loose from her everyday life 
and endure the harsh conditions of a foreign land? Yet the most unpleasant question that 
burned heavily on her mind was: would she be able to restore her connection with 
whoever had been talking to her and through her? She felt like a racehorse in which its 
owners have invested a great deal of money, and whose winning the upcoming race is no 
longer an expectation, but a requirement. 

As the weeks grew into months, it became clear that the expedition wasn’t a 
speculation but a real scheduled event of which she was to be a part. Her knowledge of 
Tibet and Central Asia had improved vastly. On a couple occasions, she took a trip to 
Berlin to visit the Buddhist House in Frohnau that had opened its doors two years earlier. 
Yet she was unsure what to expect of Hedin, whom she hadn’t yet met. It would’ve been 
easier to join the team of a mystic like Ossendowski, instead of an obvious pragmatic like 
Hedin. Yet Haushofer, who knew the Swede well, didn’t share this opinion. According to 
him, Hedin was himself a member of many secret societies and his attacks on the Pole 
were motivated by his sworn oath to protect the Tibetan secrets. Maria recalled Baron 


von Sebottendorf once telling her that both he and the general were under allegiance to a 
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powerful Tibetan order of the Yellow Hats and that every initiated member was, upon the 
failure of their mission and under the threat that might result in revealing the secrets of 
the order, pledged to commit suicide. 

Strangely enough, the subject of Baron von Sebottendorf surfaced just a couple of days 
later. 

“It is now time for you to know that Rudolf has, for the last five years, resided in the 
Middle East,” the general told everyone gathered in the small dining room of a Munich 
hotel. The fact that he had chosen a meeting when Himmler wasn’t present somehow lent 
weight to the news. “A letter he has written to me in August, reached me a couple of days 
ago. Through some channels he has learnt that Hedin has joined hands with Luft Hansa to 
conduct an expedition in that area.” 

“Which channels can these be?” Illion asked suspiciously. 

“Through a remarkable man, Nicholas Roerich, who is Russian but has fled the 
Communists to America,” the general explained. “He is a man with great experience in this 
mystical area. And you are very wrong in supposing that these regions are cut off from the 
‘civilized world’ and have no notion of what is going on elsewhere.” 

This was said to Illion, who shrugged his shoulders. 

“Roerich is the guardian of important secrets,” the general added, “and the baron 
thinks his cause can also be very helpful to ours.” 

He leafed through a hefty letter he had taken from his breast pocket and found what he 
was evidently looking for. 

“What | would like you to hear is a passage from the baron’s letter. He says: 

“Last month | met a Russian explorer, Nicholas Roerich, who is travelling through 
Central Asia with his wife and son and a rather large and heavily-armed entourage. | was 
fortunate to have met Roerich twenty-five years ago when | resided in Turkey; it was only a 
passing meeting between two young men but I noticed his spirituality and potential. He 
had recently graduated from the Imperial Academy of Art in St. Petersburg and had quickly 
become an esteemed painter. We detected our mutual interest in the Orient and esoteric 
secrets and it was a pity that there was no time to cement our friendship. | was moved to 
tears to realize that Roerich remembered me well. We met in Punjab: earlier this spring | 


began my own journey towards Tibet. Some recent news that had reached me was so 
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incredible and fascinating that | decided to investigate on my own. | cannot go into details 
yet, but should this venture prove successful, it will be a turning point in history. 

As | reached Punjab after a journey of 2000 kilometres, | decided to rest for a week, 
before proceding towards Tibet. | soon learnt that an American expedition was expected 
to arrive in a week or two, and to my surprise | found it was led by Roerich. | decided to 
wait for his group, hoping to perhaps join him on his quest. His team arrived in April: there 
were Roerich, his wife, his son and six of his friends, accompanied by some Americans the 
likes of whom I have only seen in the Western films from Hollywood. Roerich was 
apparently glad to see me, even though no immediate invitation to join his group followed. 
| had spent some time and money in Punjab and found out that his expedition would lead 
him to Kashmir, and Ladakh. | was hoping that once he asked about my own journey and 
found this would overlap with his, he would suggest we join forces. 

Roerich’s wife Elena is a successful medium. Some years ago she began receiving 
spiritual messages from an ancient entity who called itself the Master of the Great White 
Brotherhood. | have heard of this Brotherhood before: they are the spiritual leaders of 
Shambhala, the mysterious hidden kingdom of a thousand names. The messages were 
addressed to Roerich, who in some way was instrumental in fulfilling some hidden plan. 
The Roerichs were very careful not to divulge more than was necessary. The expedition 
was Officially nothing more than an artist’s personal trip for the spiritual recreation of 
himself and his friends; yet it was obvious that there was a secret agenda. I learnt that 
Roerich, who emigrated to the United States after the Russian Revolution, was an 
esteemed member of the League of Nations. Judging from the almost militant appearance 
of the entourage, it was clear that he was on some mission on behalf of the League. 

| instantly found a common language with Madame Roerich, recounting my own 
experiences in Eastern mysticism. She was especially interested to hear about Maria and 
her messages. Nevertheless, she had her own standpoint: according to her, the messages 
of that sort arrive not from outer space, but from the inner, i.e. from the subterranean 
world, much as described by Bulwer-Lytton in his book. She told me of incredible evidence 
she has gathered over the years, about the first settlement on the Earth by the inhabitants 
of a distant galaxy. She was very interested when | mentioned Aldebaran as the origin of 
the messages; clearly she knew more than she wished to divulge at that time. But our 


cordial conversations served their purpose and, obviously owing to Madame Roerich’s 
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influence over her husband, I finally received an invitation to join the expedition. I’ve 
travelled with Roerich for nearly three months now and the way everything seems to be 
pre-arranged on a governmental level, proves that his expedition is not a mere spiritual 
journey with some scientific and artistic overtones. 

! also noticed that among his possessions, one crate is always guarded by two armed 
thugs. However much | have tried to find out something about the contents, nothing has 
ever been revealed to me. | have become convinced that for the crate to reach Tibet is the 
objective of his expedition. 

| pondered a great deal about the seemingly non-efficient route he had chosen: instead 
of taking the short way east, he travelled north-east, more than a thousand kilometres to 
Xinjiang in China, reaching Mongolia. | was very careful not to intrude on his private 
affairs and after a month I had become an accepted member of his team. 

A most amazing occurrence that prompted me to compose this letter happened 
yesterday. We had set up camp in the Shara-gol valley in Southern Mongolia. Roerich built 
a small ritual shrine and our Mongolian carriers and guides joined us in worship. 

One of them suddenly noticed a large black bird circling ominously in the sky above us. 
It was considered a bad omen and protective prayers were chanted. The next instant we 
saw something incredible: far above the bird, in the cloudless sky, there was a golden 
sphere-shaped orb, hanging there motionless like a smaller version of the moon. At first 
we thought it must have been an optical illusion, but even though the height of the sphere 
must have been great, it was without any doubt not a natural object. 

The orb was so directly above us that it seemed to have been watching us and our 
ceremony. Indeed, we had only gasped in astonishment for a few minutes, when the object 
shot from its position in the sky at incredible speed and disappeared beyond the Humboldt 
Mountains. It was quite clear that it was made of some kind of metal. 

A Buriat lama, who was accompanying us, became very excited and exclaimed 
something that produced great rejoicing among the locals. The only word | was able to 
understand, was ‘Shambhala’. 

Later on, by bribing one of the interpreters, it was whispered to me that the lama had 
told Roerich these golden flying objects are the aircraft of the Great Kingdom of 
Shambhala, the direction of their flight showing the way to the underground world. The 


interpreter then added what the Lama had said: 
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“They are observing the movement of the Stone.” 

However | questioned him, the simple interpreter had no idea what the Stone under 
question was. Yet | am now confident that something of great secrecy and importance is 
being carried out by Roerich. 

As of now, I am still unclear about his mission. Even though he is fiercely against the 
godless Bolshevik rule, he still hasn’t severed his ties with the motherland and the new 
government. I’ve successfully hidden the fact that | have a very basic understanding of 
Russian, thus | have occasionally overheard bits of conversation. ‘The Big Plan’ is often 
mentioned. 

Also, Roerich, who is obsessed with Shambhala, is planning to move north-west. This 
strikes me as extremely bizarre, since this is quite the opposite direction from what the 
flying object, the air-craft of the Great Kingdom’s observers, indicated. | shall keep you 
informed about the future routes and hopefully, when a meeting can be arranged, | can 
divulge not only my secret that cannot be told in a letter, but also the secret of Roerich’s 
strange expedition to Shambhala.” 

The letter had created a dreamlike atmosphere which had engulfed the members of 
the small gathering like incense. The general folded the letter and scanned the attendants. 

“The baron is not to be mentioned in the company of the party officials,” he urged. 

Maria had witnessed Himmler and Hess showing signs of disfavour at von 
Sebottendorf’s name, since the baron’s self-imposed exile was still considered a 
confession of his guilt in the death of the prominent Thule members seven years earlier. 

“Baron von Sebottendorf hasn’t forgotten anything, nor is he escaping responsibility,” 
General Haushofer rationalized, even though there were no enemies of the baron present. 
“He is where he is needed most.” 

There was supposed to be a meeting with Hedin in September, before the start of the 
expedition, but for unclear reason this was postponed — as was the whole trip. Maria, by 
then unwaveringly eager to explore both the mysteries of this ancient region and her own 
spiritual capacities, was disappointed but turned her frustration into even more 
conscientious studies of the Orient. She was often joined by Sigrun and other ladies of the 
Vril, who had also become keen to discuss the secrets of Asia. 

Their number had grown. Subconsciously eager to replace Hella, General Haushofer 


had recommended a girl named Gerti, who was brilliant with finances and who became 
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their treasurer. Through Sigrun, another girl, Elke, had been introduced to the group, 
whereas Traute, now a certified engineer, brought along a woman named Ida. The two 
were very different. Elke was young and ostensibly into clairvoyance, with a specific talent 
to see into the past rather than the future. Quite predictably, this endeared her to 
Himmler, who was in a constant search for his previous incarnations. Ida on the other 
hand seemed very cold and rational, being a chemist and a friend of Doctor Schumann as 
well as of both Schrödinger and Heisenberg. Yet her approach to her chosen subject 
seemed to be such as could have earned her the title of sorceress in previous centuries. 
She wasn’t officially a member of the group but said that it was the one company where 
she could profess to being more an alchemist than a chemist. Both Schrödinger and 
Heisenberg were still close to her, trying in vain to explain their ground-breaking theories 
that had brought them fame and which they kept on insisting were based on Maria’s 
purported equations and her visions. Maria never understood any of it nor saw the 
connection to her. 

Doctor Schumann, in close cooperation with Traute and with some assistance from Ida, 
was still struggling with the magnetic levitator drive. The technology produced a device 
that was capable of vertical take-off; yet aside from that spectacular effect, of very little 
else. It was obvious that they expected Maria’s Tibetan experience to open up channels of 
information which would enable them to harness or at least understand the energy that, 
after years, was still barely at a conceptual level. 

After almost ten years, Maria read The Coming Race again. This time, after having 
learnt so much more about the Orient, she understood it better. She was able to discern 
the difference between fictional narrative and the facts which were carefully hidden in the 
book. Together with the works by Ossendowski, Saint-Yves, David-Neel and others, the 
book became a valuable piece in a mosaic of shattered and well hidden truth, which 
needed to be picked up and rearranged so that a magnificent picture would emerge. 

Autumn had turned to winter when a letter from Hedin arrived. General Haushofer 
invited everyone connected with the project to the hotel Vier Jahreszeiten for a briefing. 
Maria knew most of the dozen or so people who attended, aside from three scientists 
from Berlin, who were doing work for German Luft Hansa. Himmler and Hess were there, 
but without Goring: it was a public secret that the former flying ace had become 


dependent on morphine and had been committed to Langbro asylum by the family of his 
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wife. Hitler, whom Maria hadn’t seen for over a year, had sent his greetings but didn’t 
attend. 

Instead of reading the letter from Hedin, General Haushofer, in his own words, told the 
team about the proposed schedule of the expedition. It was designed to be on a much 
larger scale than Maria had envisioned, consisting of a series of different campaigns. The 
team of almost fifty members was to gather in January, in Peking, from whence different 
parties, conducting work in different fields and following separate routes, were to be 
dispatched to various destinations. Hedin, overseeing the whole vast project, was to join 
with some of the teams over a long period of time, leaving the Germans mostly to their 
own business. The topographers, meteorologists and others directly responsible for 
charting the region for Luft Hansa were to be provided with all necessary assistance, but 
otherwise left to themselves. Maria learnt that there were even more experts on the 
payroll of the aviation company, but since they weren’t directly involved in the Thule sub- 
project, those scientists had not been invited to the Society meeting. 

“Why don’t you read us the letter, general?” Hess asked, after the undertaking had 
been sufficiently outlined. 

The general gave a sigh. 

“Sven is a difficult man and you might not appreciate his tone,” he said. Without 
elaborating on that statement, he unfolded the letter and began reading it. 

Indeed, the reason why the general had been reluctant to begin the meeting with 
reciting the letter soon became evident. 

The project was designed to be a close cooperation between Swedish, Chinese and 
German units; yet it was uncomfortably apparent that Hedin would have preferred to 
work exclusively with the Chinese team and the German one was only included on the 
merits of its dowry. Even though the duration of the whole expedition was projected to be 
at least seven years, it was made clear that the Germans were not expected to outstay 
their welcome — in other words, nothing much seemed to be expected from them or 
would be permitted to them. 

Himmler was once again furious, bursting into another speech about the superior 
state-funded expeditions of the near future. But even he knew that such an undertaking 
wasn’t currently feasible without the funds of a prosperous country and the know-how of 


one of the most experienced explorer in the world. So he changed his tone and began to 
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praise the ‘Thule team’, who were to open new avenues into science, history and national 
pride. 

General Haushofer sat through the eulogy patiently, almost as if dozing. When Himmler 
had finished, he looked up as if he hadn’t heard a single word of it. 


“Well, good luck then,” he said. 


Chapter XVI: Munich - Tehran - Kabul, 1927 


The excitement that takes one over during the period of preparations for a long trip 
wasn’t something that Maria was familiar with. She had only travelled inside Germany and 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire — a trip to Zagreb with her father when she was a mere 
child; school trips to Budapest and Prague when she was sixteen. A short day trip with 
Princess Franziska from her villa in Konstanz to the other side of the Swiss border - to the 
beach promenade in Kreuzlingen - wasn’t really a journey. 

All of a sudden she was planning to cover endless miles in countries where people 
didn’t speak German, didn’t drive the latest cars or look towards Paris for their inspiration 
in clothing. Was she able to go through with this? 

She took up riding even more rigorously; no longer content with trotting in sunlit parks, 
she began serious outdoor training. She often visited the Munich Zoo, observing the exotic 
animals, trying to bond with them. She dreamt of mountains and vast deserts, and often, 
when she woke in the middle of the night, she felt the sand grinding between her teeth. 

As fascinating as these dreams were, they always left a rush of anxiety vibrating in her, 
as she lay half-awake in her bed. It was easy to return to the safety of reality after a 
feverish dream that was brief and electrifying like a ride on a roller coaster; it would be 
quite different to experience the same anxiety when waking from a dream and 


discovering that the reality is only an extension of a dream, with no alternative or escape. 
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Luckily the German ‘team of tourists’, as Hedin had referred to them in a letter to 
General Haushofer in November, wasn’t considered worthy enough to meet with the rest 
of the expedition in Baotou, China. Instead, Hedin, en route to the rendezvous point, had 
arranged for the Germans to begin their expedition closer to home. They were to meet in 
January, in Tehran and proceed from there via Kabul and Rawapindi to Ngari Prefecture in 
Tibet. It was as far as the railway was able to take them. 

A celebration for the arrival of the New Year, generously funded by the Thule Society, 
was held at Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten in Munich. As the departure of the brave explorers was 
scheduled for the third of January, everything revolved around them. It wasn’t an 
unpleasant situation, even though for Maria it was marred by anxiety about not living up 
to everyone’s expectations. This wasn’t a pleasure trip: concrete results were required. 
Priority number one was to locate previously unknown swastikas in Northern Indian and 
Tibetan monasteries, thus creating the historical consistency that Himmler and Rosenberg 
needed to lend substance to their theories. The young Georg, an eager photographer, was 
provided with the best Leica camera and assigned as the chronicler of the expedition. 
Maria was urged to employ all her mental and spiritual powers to locate energy vortexes 
that could signify the vicinity of entrances to the inner Earth. Shambhala was mentioned 
as a spiritual and poetical symbol of Tibetan mysticism; nevertheless it was clear that 
most of the attendants took the legends of the underground kingdom very seriously and 
some would have laid down their lives for the keys to it. 

As a special treat, the Society had arranged tickets for the Orient Express, which arrived 
in Munich via Strasbourg from Paris on a cold day in January. Seeing the team off was a 
large team of Thulists. The ladies of the Vril were in tears. It was uncertain whether they 
would meet again in eight months, a year, or perhaps ever again. Maria had never seen 
such a beautiful train. She shared her compartment with an old lady who was on her way 
to Vienna. They had a nice chat about nothing in particular; then the lady wished to take a 
nap and Maria went to have dinner with the gentlemen, who had been billeted in couples. 
Albrecht Haushofer was sharing a compartment with a geographer called Mayer; two 
other compartments were occupied by four scientists whose names Maria didn’t know; 
and Theodor Illion was bunking with young Georg. They had dinner in the dining carriage 
where the team members with their light or khaki suits caused a pleasant stir. In the early 


evening the old lady bade Maria goodbye and left the compartment all for her personal 
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use — she was assured by the steward that she wouldn’t be bothered until the train 
reached Constantinople. 

She spent a most relaxing night on the train, which reminded her of her last trip — from 
Konstanz to Munich, almost eight years ago. It was strange that during all this time she 
hadn’t met the princess again once. They had corresponded and the princess had often 
made promises either to come to Munich or to invite Maria to one or other of her 
residences, but somehow nothing came of it and as the years passed, Maria’s memory of 
the intense and disturbing summer of 1919 was fading into a vision that was too painful to 
be cherished but too haunting to be forgotten. 

The second day was spent watching the scenery. Maria met the group over breakfast 
and lunch, but saw little of them in between. She did some reading and a good deal of 
thinking, lying on her couch in the compartment, as the view — the little she saw from the 
window coated in frost — presented a monotonous vista of different shades of white and 
nothing else. Another night followed. 

Maria had decided to wake early in order to catch a view of Bucharest, where she had 
never been before. A steward knocked on her door at half past seven, announcing that the 
train would be in the Romanian capital in about half an hour. By then, Maria was already 
dressed, because she was getting impatient after her day of confinement and wanted to 
get some fresh air. 

She had, perhaps naively, expected Bucharest to be a much warmer, almost southern 
location; in fact it was colder than it had been in Munich. Maria stepped out onto the 
platform and asked a steward how long the train would be stopping. As there was no 
particular hurry, she decided to follow the trail of an aroma that came from the café in the 
Gara de Nord. Prudently, she had exchanged money for every possible currency she might 
need during the trip. She admired the exotic architectural details of the massive train 
station and the fascinating clothing of its patrons, rich in national motifs. 

Feeling refreshed by a cup of coffee and a local pastry that she had been adventurous 
enough to try, Maria walked back towards the platform of the Orient Express. There were 
some passengers who had stepped out to stretch their legs, but most of the windows 
were dark. As she walked towards her carriage, she became aware of an agitated 
discussion that was being held between two stewards and two gentlemen. Angry words in 


English caught her ear. One of the men was most definitely an American — she had seen 
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only a few before, but this one resembled a hero from the moving pictures. He was 
wearing a holster with a revolver and a hat a bit like that of a cowboy. Any other man 
wearing such regalia might have appeared like a silver screen actor — slightly out of place 
and laughable in real life — but it was evident to Maria that this imposing figure was to be 
taken seriously. 

To her surprise, she noticed that the other man was Theodor Illion, who had obviously 
been awakened by the vain attempts of the American to have a conversation with the 
stewards, who were fluent in German and French, but much less so in English. Illion was 
standing with a perplexed expression, trying to be an interpreter, or rather an arbitrator, 
between the incensed American and the stewards. 

Maria stepped closer and exchanged a nod with Illion who didn’t seem to be fully 
awake yet. 

“The gentleman is adamant he should be on our train,” he summed up the commotion. 

“But there are no free compartments,” added the steward who wasn’t engaged in 
actual dispute but was remaining there out of loyalty to his colleague and the train 
company. 

“Isn’t there a single gentleman on the train who would be willing to share his 
accomodation?” Maria asked when the chief steward had fallen silent and Illion had 
begun translating the obvious to the American. 

“There are a few,” the other steward said, “but we wouldn’t dream of disturbing them 
with such requests; not at this hour.” 

Maria scrutinized the American, who was tall and had a scholarly profile. 

“Herr Illion,” she pulled her co-travellers sleeve. “I’m sure you would love to share your 
compartment with a fellow English-speaker.” 

“Indeed,” Illion said, “but aren’t you forgetting about Georg? He’s young but by no 
means small enough to be shoved under the bunk.” 

“What | had in mind,” Maria said, choosing her words, “was that perhaps Georg could 
stay in my compartment while you host the American gentleman.” 

“Are you sure this arrangement would be proper?” the steward asked. 

“What’s that she said?” the American asked Illion. 

“Oh yes,” Maria replied. “After all, we are one team and Georg is like a younger brother 


to me. And by tomorrow morning, we’ll all be in Constantinople.” 
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Illion explained the proposed procedure to the American, who now, in his turn, 
scrutinized Maria unflatteringly briefly, then lifted his hat slightly in acknowledgment and 
proceeded to pay for his fare. 

“Can you wake the passenger at number five and let him know about the 
arrangement,” Illion instructed the younger steward who bowed his head and disappeared 
into the train. Maria left the gentlemen on the platform and stepped on board. In a couple 
of minutes a knock was heard. Georg, half dressed and looking like a sleepwalker who has 
no real understanding of his actions, entered the cabin with some of his hastily gathered 
belongings. 

“Go on, get some sleep,” Maria smiled at him. “It won’t be light for at least two more 
hours.” 

“|... | could just sit in the dining car,” the boy mumbled. 

“Don’t make a fuss about it,” Maria said and pulled the lever that lowered the upper 
bunk. “In a week or two, we might be sharing the same bivouac — or perhaps even the 
same sleeping bag!” 

This last remark, intended as an ice-breaker, apparently added to the tension the young 
man was buckling under as it was; but, after some fragmentary attempts at further 
apologizing and explaining, he climbed to the upper bunk and drew the curtains. 

Maria wasn’t really tired, especially after a cup of strong coffee, but since it was dark 
and she liked the hypnotic rhythm of the wheels, she decided to retire as well. It was a 
strange feeling, undressing in a tiny space that was shared by a male companion. The fact 
that Georg was merely a boy made it acceptable; the fact that he looked very mature for 
his age, and was soon to celebrate his eighteenth birthday, added a naughty sensation to 
the proceedings. 

Maria didn’t fall asleep, and when the faint daylight began to paint the frost flowers 
with silver she decided to take breakfast in the dining car, thus giving Georg time to make 
himself decent and avoid another awkward moment. 

In the dining car, Illion and his new American friend were engaged in lively 
conversation. Upon seeing Maria, Illion beckoned her to their table with impatient 
gestures. 

“Guess what,” he said. “Mister Chapman Andrews is another archaeologist, exploring 


the Orient.” 
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Maria sat next to Illion. It was uncomfortable to have a discussion through an 
interpreter; therefore for some time she just sat, listened to the men talk, and tried to 
understand the discussion from their tone and body language. 

The American was perhaps forty years old and quite handsome in his way. Whenever 
he said something of immediate interest, Illion translated it for Maria, who expressed her 
interest, surprise or amusement by universally intelligible systems of sounds, gestures and 
mimic. 

Other gentlemen and Georg joined them during the course of the day, and now Illion’s 
prowess as an interpreter was put to the test because everyone wanted to have a share in 
communicating with the American. 

Chapman Andrews wasn’t too talkative when his own person was discussed; when 
archaeology or palaeontology became the topic, he opened up and exchanged opinions 
with enthusiasm. According to what was squeezed out of him, he was currently leading an 
expedition in Mongolia, but a necessity had arisen for him to be in Bucharest on a given 
date. He had managed to get there by making use of whatever transportation was 
available, from camels to private aeroplanes, and was now anxious to get back to 
Constantinople, where his own aeroplane had remained for maintenance and was waiting 
to take him further. 

When somebody ventured to ask whether his hat was that of a cowboy, Andrews 
offhandedly replied through Illion that it was a ranger’s hat which he found suited his 
lifestyle except when actually flying. 

Maria, who had still remained rather silent during the hours of conversation, at this 
point further taxed Illion’s interpreting skills by asking an increasing number of questions 
about flying, air navigation, and the engine of Chapman Andrews’s aircraft, which took the 
explorer by surprise. Maria felt his whole attitude towards her change: she had been 
considered a pretty woman with a compassionate heart; now a gleam of respectful 
interest began to glimmer in the man’s eyes. 

The day was passed in a very pleasant mood. The appearance of the American proved 
to have a welcomingly binding effect on the whole group, who until then had never really 
taken the step towards what could be called friendship. 

When the short period of twilight ended as the train prepared to cross the border 


between Bulgaria and Turkey, some champagne was ordered to bid Europe farewell and 
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welcome Asia. Maria was careful with her liquor: she had realized the connection 
between her enjoying alcohol and waking alone — not alone in the usual sense, but alone 
and hungry emotionally, after having given herself to men who had spoken words that 
had reached her ears as promises. When it came to understanding what a man said to a 
woman, alcohol was a bad interpreter. 

It was around ten in the evening, and Maria felt really tired. The early awakening 
combined with the lulling effect of the champagne and the pulsating rhythm of the wheels 
as the train dashed across the Turkish landscape, resulted in her having to force her eyes 
open even though the conversation around her was very captivating. She begged for 
forgiveness and left the gentlemen for her compartment. 

Next morning, she had chicken à la chasseur for breakfast. The windows were no 
longer frost-covered, showing a view of a landscape that in its variety was a welcome 
change, signalling their arrival to the exotic world of the Orient. Some of the gentlemen 
were already there and greeted Maria. Illion again beckoned her to take a seat next to him 
— a seat, which had obviously been held especially for her. 

IIlion turned to her: 

“Mister Chapman Andrews has a proposal for you,” he said, his face aglow with the 
notion that he was privy to something important concerning Maria. “He is offering to fly 
you from Constantinople to Tehran.” 

Marias eyes widened. Chapman Andrews was observing her with a scowl, without a 
sound or a gesture, as if this notion hadn’t originated from him. 

The gentlemen around Maria seemed to be awaiting her response with considerable 
interest. 

“This is a tempting surprise,” Maria stated. “But | couldn’t break up the group, could 
1?” 

“It would be no problem,” Illion explained. “We will arrive in Tehran in a few more days; 
you would be saved from a long train trip — and, mind you, it won’t be the Orient Express. 
From here on, it’s Turkish Railways and Turkish passengers. Lots of them. Some with their 
livestock. Plus, you will be accommodated at the Royal Hotel.” 

“Well...” Maria searched the gentlemen around her for assistance. “If this is really what 


Mr Chapman Andrews wishes...” 
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The American still hadn’t moved, nor blinked: it was the stare of a beast of prey, as it 
observes a tasty mouthful approaching. 

“It’s settled then,” Illion said and conveyed Maria’s agreement to Chapman Andrews. 

For the first time, the American smiled at her 

Constantinople was quite faithful to Maria’s image of it, based on picture postcards, 
books and a popular film she had seen. The multitude of aromas enchanted her; she could 
only imagine what the city would smell like in the summer. 

It was agreed that the gentlemen of the team would take care of Maria’s luggage, as 
the biplane that Chapman Andrews piloted wouldn’t have room for much. He himself had 
arrived in Bucharest with his two hands in his pockets and expected Maria to join him 
likewise. 

For the change of trains, Chapman Andrews helped Maria to have her luggage 
transported to one which was indeed of much lower standards than the beautiful Orient 
Express. The morning air was soft and warm; it was impossible to tell whether spring was 
already arriving or autumn refusing to end. She was advised to take her winter clothing as 
the temperature up in the air was much lower, so she had her fur coat folded over her arm 
as Chapman Andrews hailed a taxi and gave instructions — in Turkish — to the driver. 

At an airfield, an Avro 504 K biplane was waiting for them. It had obviously suffered 
some damage during its last flight, as Chapman Andrews was circling it many times, 
observing the left landing gear and aileron with special care. He was obviously pleased 
with the results of the repairs, as he commended the Turks and gave them some money. 

It was strange that after being a friend of such flying men as Lothar, Hess or Goring, 
and although she had, without conscious effort, picked up a good deal of information on 
the subject from their conversations with her, Maria had had neither the opportunity nor 
the wish to fly. Had any of them invited her, she probably would have accepted; yet no- 
one ever did. Now, there was no backing out: she pretended to be calm and 
knowledgeable about the procedure of preparing for a flight. Fortunately the Turkish 
attendants were eager to help her with all the necessary steps, and one with a basic 
knowledge of German gave adequate answers to every question she asked. 

There was a slight problem with the leather cap she was supposed to wear: her long 
tresses were plaited around her head and the cap didn’t fit. Maria had to let her hair 


down and this was accompanied by sounds of admiration from the Turks and an 
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appreciative glance from Chapman Andrews. She fastened her braids under her belt and 
climbed into the well-like opening of the forward cockpit, to loud warnings from the Turks 
not to place a foot on the fabric between the wooden struts forming the framework of the 
wing. She put her coat as an extra cushion before lowering herself into the seat. 

Chapman Andrews clambered into the aft cockpit, yelled, ‘Contact!’ and one of the 
attendants spun the propeller by hand — which seemed a risky thing to do, because the 
propeller suddenly became a blur as the engine caught with a loud roar and emitting 
clouds of smoke. After the engine had warmed up, a call of ‘Chocks away!’ came from 
behind her, ropes were pulled to remove the triangles of wood from in front of the 
wheels, and they began taxiing. 

The first experience of seeing the ground suddenly receding beneath was 
unforgettable. Indeed, flying proved to be a fascinating experience, even though Maria 
was at first frightened by the harsh wind that slapped her face and the less-than-smooth 
initial climbing of the aeroplane. Once they had reached their flight altitude, peace rolled 
over her. Time appeared to have stopped; the aircraft seemed to be crawling across the 
sky like a snail, while the terrain beneath them moved barely noticeably. 

Even at altitude, though, there was occasional turbulence, and over some of the hilly or 
mountainous terrain she found her stomach pressing down or seeming as if it were trying 
to rise to her throat as they struck updraughts or airpockets. She supposed this was what 
made many people airsick, but fortunately she found she was suffering no ill-effects. 

The air became quite chill, and she was glad of the overlarge protective clothing she 
had been given. She wished she had worn her coat instead of sitting on it, but decided it 
would be too risky to try and take it out from under her. 

She was interested to watch the constant small movements of the dual-control joystick 
in front of her, the rudder pedals at her feet, and the instrument indicators on the panel in 
front of her. She could tell that keeping on course required constant concentration, and 
wondered how the pilot could have time to navigate. That thought led her to the 
discovery of a set of flying maps in a pocket at the side of the cockpit, and she amused 
herself by trying to pick out landmarks. After nearly having a map blown away, she learnt 
to open them only a small section at a time. She also found a Thermos flask which was 


empty but which gave her an idea. 
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In three hours they landed in Aleppo for refuelling and Maria was amused to see that 
the minute Andrews shed his flying helmet, his characteristic hat appeared from some 
recess in his cockpit to replace it. After a visit to the primitive facilities, which were 
alongside a shed serving as a hanger which smelt overwhelmingly of the dope used to 
coat aircraft fabric, she unearthed another Thermos from the back cockpit. Then she 
mimed to Chapman Andrews that she could learn to hold the aircraft steady using her 
own joystick. 

He looked startled, but quickly arranged for both flasks to be filled with a hot drink. 
When they were again at a cruising altitude, he tapped her on the shoulder and she took 
hold of the stick. For some time she could feel firm movements as her mistakes were 
corrected from behind, but after quite a while these ceased and she glanced over her 
shoulder to see Chapman Andrews wearing a smile and with his hands resting on the 
sides of his cockpit. From then on, he let her take over at intervals while he helped himself 
to drinks or checked the flying maps. 

In three more hours they stopped again at Mosul. By the time they landed in Tehran, 
darkness was falling and they were taken to a small hotel near the airport where they 
spent the night in separate - and very small - rooms. Mashhad and Quala i Naw served as 
refuelling stops the next day, before the Avro landed in Kabul just before sunset. Chapman 
Andrews seemed to be an awaited guest there, as he had been at every airport or airfield 
along the route, with attendants rushing to serve him and taking care of the aeroplane 
just as valets would take care of the limousine of a valued guest at a luxury hotel. A car 
then took them to one: Royal Hotel was a magnificently spacious establishment, in an 
otherwise hectic town which seemed to be hastily sewn together from different materials 
and styles. The crowds, the noises and the smells made Maria anxious. She wasn’t ready 
for such a drastic change of environment. 

Chapman Andrews barely seemed to notice Maria, who was trotting behind him like a 
secretary, with her fur coat folded over her arm, feeling hot and dirty. She also felt 
somewhat forlorn, and the thought that there might be no-one in miles who could 
understood her filled her with unease. 

They walked through the hotel lobby, where a multitude of people were loitering, 
smoking, drinking and reading newspapers. Most of them appeared to be Europeans, 


which calmed Maria a little. The American approached the receptionist and asked 
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something in a language Maria didn’t understand. The receptionist pointed at someone in 
the lobby; Chapman Andrews turned around and looked in that direction, then looked at 
Maria and made an impatient beckoning gesture with his head. 

They stopped in front of an elderly gentleman, seated in a wicker arm chair at a small 
table on which a cigar was glowing in an ashtray. The men greeted each other in English, 
Chapman Andrews then turned to introduce Maria. 

“How charming,” the gentleman said and kissed her hand. “You are German?” he then 
asked in German, with a soft accent. 

“Not precisely — but it’s wonderful to speak to someone!” Maria sighed. “I haven’t 
spoken a word since the early morning.” 

“Well you may speak now,” the man said. “Permit me: my name is Sven Hedin.” 

Maria was astonished. 

“| had no idea,” she said, having quickly collected herself. “I was supposed to meet you 
in three days. My name is Maria Orsic, | am a member of the German team, currently en 
route to Kabul.” 

The Swede was no less astounded than Maria. He looked at Chapman Andrews in 
bewilderment. 

“Roy never ceases to amaze me,” he said. “How on earth do you come to be here with 
him?” 

Maria briefly told Hedin about their meeting while Chapman Andrews beckoned a 
waiter and ordered something. 

“What an amazing coincidence,” Hedin shook his head. “Some would, without doubt, 
call it fate.” 

“Indeed,” Maria concurred. 

“And what about you!” Hedin continued. “I was expecting an extravagant old woman 
with lots of fake gold jewellery and waving shawls, who speaks with an atrocious accent 
and insists upon being called ‘Madame’. The moment Karl Haushofer told me about ‘a 
medium’ being part of the German team, | made up my mind to ignore the woman 
completely!” 

“You are welcome to do that,” Maria smiled. 

“But | have no wish to!” Hedin exclaimed. “I am very happy to make your acquaintance 


and my opinion of the German team has improved enormously!” 
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A waiter served some refreshments. Maria realized that the gentlemen wanted to 
discuss their affairs and asked to be shown to her room. She took a long bath, which after 
three days on a train and a full day’s flight was one of the most rewarding she had ever 


known. 


Chapter XVII: Kabul — Kashmir and Jammu, 1927 


Maria was awakened by the alien and somewhat hostile sounds of the city on several 
occasions during the night and the early hours of the morning. Kabul wasn’t a place where 
she could rest peacefully. The city itself slept the sleep of a tiger — never fully dormant, it 
lay half awake and alert, ready to jump to its feet and attack anyone it deemed hostile. 

She had spent some hours in the company of Sven Hedin and Roy Chapman Andrews 
after her refreshing bath of the previous night. Hedin had spoken; Chapman Andrews had 
been sitting and watching her. Had this city been a man, it would doubtless have been 
Chapman Andrews — someone whom you would like to trust but whom you would avoid 
confronting. 

Hedin told Maria about his previous expeditions and his plans for the forthcoming one. 
Ossendowski’s book was briefly discussed and it became clear that Hedin wasn’t inclined 
to embrace the occult as eagerly as she had been led to believe by General Haushofer. 
And yet — even though Maria tried to banish the thought, she nevertheless got the 
impression that Hedin’s hostility towards the Pole was at least partially prompted by 
professional jealousy, by Ossendowski having ventured a step closer to finding Shambhala 
than the Swedish explorer. 

Hedin knew about Roerich, but was very secretive and dismissive on that subject. Once 
again, as on every occasion when people with occult interests were mentioned, Hedin 
stressed his own seriousness as a scientist. 

When she went downstairs to take breakfast, Maria was handed a letter. It was from 


Baron von Sebottendorf, addressed to a smaller hotel where she and the German team 
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had been scheduled to stay, but obviously the hotels were functioning in close co- 
operation and the news of her staying at the Royal had resulted in the letter being 
diverted. It was dated two weeks ago, in the princely state of Kashmir and Jammu. Von 
Sebottendorf told Maria that he was on his way to the region of Ladakh, to investigate 
ancient monasteries in connection with something that he referred to as a ‘great 
discovery’. He urged Maria and the team to join him there as soon as possible and gave 
instructions how to reach the place. 

When Maria showed the letter to Hedin, the Swede seemed disturbed at first but then 
dismissed the note as nonsense. 

“| don’t know your friend,” he said, “but the Baron seems to be sniffing at an old trail 
that can only attract a romancer with no scientific mind.” 

Hedin gave a brief synopsis of the letter to Chapman Andrews, who grew very 
interested. Words were exchanged in English. 

“Roy says he is willing to fly you to Leh,” Hedin then stated in an emotionless tone 
which hinted at the Swede’s dissatisfaction at having to be left alone. 

“| have no idea where that is,” Maria confessed. 

“Leh is the capital of Ladakh. By air, perhaps nine hours’ fight,” Hedin said. “From there, 
it’s about fifty kilometres to the Hemis monastery which your friend, by now, should have 
reached.” 

When Maria expressed her worry about the cost of such flight to the expedition, Hedin 
made a dismissive gesture. 

“This flight doesn’t amount to the cost of a camel, and we need three hundred of 
those. So let’s hope you can find something out in the Ladakh monasteries that has 
escaped other explorers,” he said. “Besides, the roads are blocked by snow at least for 
another month or two. Leh is located at an altitude of three and a half kilometres; it’s a 
cold place with harsh winters. You’ll have to beware of altitude sickness until you get used 
to it — although | gather from Roy that for some strange reason he has been flying higher 
than necessary for a lot of your flight so far, so you should be partially acclimatized 
already.” 

The flight was scheduled for early next morning, which would enable them to reach the 


Hemis monastery by sundown. 
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This new flight made Maria feel like a professional. No longer did the attendants at the 
Kabul airport need to walk her through the routine of preparation. Maria had tied her long 
tresses around her neck, thus creating an interesting natural scarf that would protect her 
effectively against the harsh wind she knew the aircraft would hit. 

The Avro 504 K took off. Kabul became an anthill, then disappeared altogether. After 
two fuelling stops, another anthill, Srinagar, became visible and grew into a city. Having 
refuelled the plane and taken lunch there, they took off again. Yet another stop was made 
at Kargil. Leh, their final destination, had more of an improvised packed earth landing strip 
than an airfield. This served explorers as a stopover on their way to Tibet and the 
Himalayas, in the bosom of which the little town was nestling. Maria was spellbound from 
the moment the majestic mountain range became visible. It was breathtaking from both 
above and below, either displaying its formidable vastness or setting a backdrop to an 
otherwise lacklustre town that was barely larger than a village. Just seeing the snow- 
capped peaks glittering in the crisp winter air was worth the long journey. 

The approach was frightening. As they started their descent Maria wondered where it 
would be possible to land in this endless maze of mountains, until miraculously the 
airstrip became visible in front of them. 

Maria observed her silent companion arranging things at the airfield and could but 
wonder at the man’s incredible efficiency making everyone understand and do his 
bidding. Had he really travelled in all these locations before? Or perhaps it was just a local 
habit to greet every foreigner as a long-awaited friend. 

In no time, a car was brought to him while some light refreshments and food were 
offered. They drove south for about a couple of hours and then took a sharp turn right 
towards the mountains, on a road that was zigzagging upwards like some enormous 
heavenly signature of a contented creator. 

The verbal silence that had been imposed on Maria by her co-traveller didn’t bother 
her any longer — as it had evidently never bothered the American. Maria had begun to 
surmise the man’s thoughts and was gradually developing the ability to read him — slowly 
and clumsily, like one would leaf through a book in a foreign language, searching for 
familiar words and pictures. 

When other, bustling cities had appeared like anthills from high above, Hemis had the 


same quaint impression even as they drove towards it. The little settlement, hardly more 
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than a round hill covered in white clay buildings, surrounded by a natural vast hollow in 
the Himalayas, reminded her of the equally picturesque mountain castle of 
Neuschwanstein in Bavaria: both places generated a sensation of serenity and peace 
through the harmonious co-existence of natural and man-made beauty. 

As the car struggled up the ever narrowing pebble road and approached the buildings, 
they were greeted by a multitude of local children to whom the appearance of an 
automobile was as rare as it was exciting. Chapman Andrews pulled over at a stable and 
appeared to be asking for directions from a local man, who pointed upwards. It was 
evident, that from that point on the car was of no use, since the network of narrow and 
angular passages and stairs was the only way towards the large monastery. Leaving the car 
to the care of the stable master, and accompanied by noisy children who were fascinated 
by their every move or gesture, they began the trip through the village. The silence which 
had characterised all communication between them was banished by the sounds of 
laughter and exultation of the local youth. Maria and the American exchanged 
benevolently disapproving glances and then spontaneously joined the laughter, which 
wasn’t to stop until the gates of the monastery were reached. 

Once again, Maria could but wonder how her companion, who spoke neither German 
nor French, was able to make himself understood by the indigenous people. She was 
always trying to listen to and record those words that appeared to make any sense 
whatsoever in her mind; this time she heard a word sounding like ‘jarman’ of which she 
knew that it meant ‘German’, so the American was obviously making inquiries about 
Baron von Sebottendorf. It occurred to her that in this instance she would have spent her 
year much more profitably had she taken lessons in English instead of Tibetan and 
Chinese. 

The monk begged them to enter. Another monk, very similar to the first one and 
probably his brother, gestured them to follow him and led them into the dark and heavily 
incensed interior of the monastery, to what appeared to be a library. 

The baron was there, clad in the dark red cloth of a monk, sitting behind a desk filled 
with old writings, next to a man who looked Indian. At seeing the guests, his eyes widened 
in amazement — yet it was obvious that von Sebottendorf’s astonishment was due not so 
much to seeing Maria as her companion. The baron rose slowly, his eyes uncertain 


whether to focus on one or the other. 
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Maria and von Sebottendorf greeted each other with a slight embrace; yet Maria was 
certain that the reunion of two friends after eight years would have been much more 
affectionate without the company of the American explorer. Even though the two men 
shook hands, the friendly gesture didn’t quite eclipse a certain mutual distrust. 

Maria’s astonishment was no less than that of the baron. How could it be that 
Chapman Andrews knew everybody? 

The baron, seeing the big question mark in Maria’s eyes, said briefly: 

“Mr Chapman Andrews joined the team of Nicholas Roerich last summer.” 

Now the baron introduced his own companion — a young man with dark and 
penetrating eyes and prominently sculpted features. He had lengthy black hair and a 
bushy moustache; his intensely benevolent features and concentrated and probing 
attitude gave a resemblance to both Albert Einstein and Jesus. The man, whom the baron 
introduced as Indian spiritual master Meher Baba, didn’t rise but greeted them with a 
bow of his head. 

Maria was also surprised to learn that the baron was quite fluent in English, which he 
spoke with Chapman Andrews, as well as what sounded like Hindi, which he spoke to 
Meher Baba. The latter never replied to him in ways other than gestures; yet he had most 
expressive eyes which enabled his innermost thoughts to shine through. 

After the supper, which was eaten with the monks of this great monastery, the four of 
them gathered in one of the rooms with large windows overlooking the mountains, to 
take tea and have a conversation, which was mostly maintained by the baron. Maria learnt 
about Meher Baba, whose name, which was given to him by his followers, meant 
‘Compassionate Father’, even though the man was only around thirty. A keen athlete and 
musician in his youth, he had begun experiencing mystical visions at the age of nineteen 
and sought spiritual instruction from whom the baron referred to as ‘the Five Perfect 
Masters’. During the last couple of years Meher Baba had attracted some followers. The 
reason for his barely noticeable but somewhat uncanny silence was also revealed: about a 
year ago, the man had given up speaking, communicating only by means of gestures or 
writing. 

“We arrived here, in this holy place, a week ago,” the baron said. “Our reasons for this 


particular pilgrimage | shall tell you later on.” 
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It was obvious that the baron didn’t wish Chapman Andrews to be present during that 
proposed conversation; instead he continued: 

“During our first night here, Meher Baba had a mystical experience, the nature of 
which isn’t quite clear to me. The next morning | found out that he had decided to give up 
writing as well — he now relies solely on his body language, with occasional — and 
reluctant — assistance from his alphabet board.” 

“Why?” Maria asked bluntly. It wasn’t a refined question, but the one she wanted an 
answer to. 

“I have the feeling that he wants to communicate with the world on a spiritual level, 
without the employment of such deceptive intermediates as words,” Baron von 
Sebottendorf explained hesitantly. “He manages very well among other spiritual masters — 
| watched him ‘converse’ with the lama and even though none of them said a word, | 
could almost have heard their thoughts. Unfortunately, | am yet to master that kind of 
spiritual enlightenment. | must confess | miss the conversations we had during our earlier 
meetings, before he decided to maintain silence.” 

They also had a discussion about Nicholas Roerich. Chapman Andrews had joined the 
expedition quite unexpectedly as they reached Mongolia; yet as the Roerichs had heard 
about the American explorer’s work in the United States, he was, if not accepted, then 
kindly tolerated. Their large entourage had travelled for about a week, when Roerich 
announced a change of plan — no doubt a plan he himself had been harbouring since the 
beginning of the mission, but which had been kept well hidden from the uninvited 
members such as Chapman Andrews or Baron von Sebottendorf. 

Roerich was to embark on a detour to Russia. It was made quite clear that the 
expatriate was following an invitation — or an order — from the communist government, or 
equally binding instructions from the League of Nations. Thus, no outsiders were required 
or permitted. Roerich told both the baron and the American explorer that he would be 
continuing his expedition in about six months’ time and urged the men to rejoin the team 
on its way back through the Gobi desert. As the baron had no wish to travel for thousands 
of kilometres into China in a vague hope to meet with the Russian, he had relied on what 
he knew best: bribery and blackmail. Having confronted some of the local translators and 


porters, he had found out about the schedule of the expedition. 
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Knowing the baron, Maria knew that there was much that was left unsaid because of 
the presence of Chapman Andrews. While the baron had a conversation with Maria in 
German, Chapman Andrews was having some sort of discussion with Meher Baba, who 
was evidently fluent in English. Perhaps the American was able to understand his wordless 
replies, as the one-sided dialogue seemed to be keeping on quite well. 

From the translation of the baron, Maria learnt that the American was about to leave in 
the morning, taking the car back to Leh and joining Sven Hedin in Kabul. The German 
team was to arrive the next day by train, so Maria was eager that they should be informed 
of her wellbeing. She promised to write a letter to her colleagues after tea and to hand it 
over to Chapman Andrews before she retired. 

At one point, a young monk entered and politely gestured the baron to follow him. Von 
Sebottendorf exited the room, promising to return in a short while. 

There followed an awkward moment of silence. The company had been drinking hot 
chang and even though the conversation had been moving along strange patterns like the 
ball in a doubles game of tennis, the pivotal force of it — Baron von Sebottendorf — had 
managed to create a relaxed and pleasant atmosphere, appropriate for a reunion of both 
old friends and chance encounters. Now that he had left the room, the company was 
immediately taken aback by the realization that without an interpreter, one of them 
would be excluded. 

Maria looked at the men and the situation, grotesquely comical in its irrationality, 
made her smile. Here she was, with two men whom she liked instinctively and whom she 
knew to like her; yet she was unable to say a word the men would understand and the 
men were unable — or unwilling — to express anything in words to her. As she was 
suppressing a smile that was forcing itself on her lips at that preposterously bizarre state 
of affairs, she realized that the men had followed her train of thought and arrived at an 
identical conclusion. There was no point in holding back the laughter. 

Upon his return, the baron was the one who was at a loss as he gazed in utter 
bewilderment at the company, reduced almost to tears by mirth. It was the second time 
recently that silence had surrendered to hilarity. 

Some time later Maria was taken to a small dark room which was to be hers during her 
stay at the monastery. It reminded her of the dark attic at the house of Sigrun’s parents in 


Grafing, and of the mysterious evenings of her childhood. It had been a long time since 
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she had relived that atmosphere of excitement and mystery; in fact she had accepted as a 
fact that she wouldn’t be able to capture that feeling again. And yet, she was in the land 
of the greatest mysteries on Earth, preparing to face an adventure that only a handful of 
people in the whole world could have claimed to have experienced. 

She composed a letter to the members of her team and to Hedin. Without knowing the 
plans of the Swede for the German team, she doubted if any of them would venture to 
Ladakh, as the starting point of Hedin’s expedition was to be Baotou, near Peking, on the 
other side of the vast Gobi desert. She also had no idea of Baron von Sebottendorf’s plans, 
but she had the impression the letter she had received from him in Kabul had been 
addressed mainly to her, and the attendance of the other members — especially those not 
connected with the Thule — would be irrelevant. 

It had become dark hours ago, and in the blackness only the faint glow of the snow- 
capped mountains was visible. They appeared to her to be emitting a low vibration which 
seemed to lift one slightly from the ground; but perhaps it was merely an illusion created 
by the altitude of the monastery and the thin air Maria wasn’t accustomed to. Whatever 
the reason, she felt light and almost as if floating on air. Or perhaps she was just falling in 
love with Chapman Andrews — or Meher Baba — or both of them. The vibration that 
penetrated her body seemed to shake and rattle her, unclogging her spiritual channels, 
her ability to love, which had been blocked by the heavy pressure of expectancy exercised 
over her by everyone she knew in the distant, smoggy, violent Munich. 

Having finished the letter, she slipped out of her room. Chapman Andrews’s quarters 
were down the hall on the left. Maria neatened her hair spontaneously and knocked on 
the door. 

Footsteps were heard from inside the room. The door opened but not wide enough for 
her to enter. Chapman Andrews was wearing a sleeveless shirt, exposing his tanned arms 
and shoulders. He had just finished shaving, as there were traces of soap on his neck and 
chest and a crude towel on his shoulder. He emitted scent of whiskey and adventure. 

Maria lifted the envelope so only her eyes were left uncovered. It was an involuntary, 
yet shamefully flirtatious movement that she hadn’t planned or rehearsed. In Munich, she 
would have blushed. Here, where the rules of social conduct were becoming turned 
upside down, she didn’t. A previously hidden brashness was awakening in her with every 


new dawn, as if nourished by the thin, oxygen-starved mountain air. 
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Chapman Andrews leaned against the doorpost, wiping soap off his chest, looking at 
Maria intently and without betraying any of his emotions or intentions. He then took the 
letter, seized Maria’s waist with his arm, grabbed her into his embrace and kissed her with 
unexpected fervour. After a couple of seconds, he freed her, saluted her with the envelope 
playfully and closed the door, a sly smile curving his lips. 

Maria was already awake when she heard Chapman Andrews — Roy, as she had begun 
to refer to him in her mind — leave the monastery. She heard the man’s unmistakable 
booted footsteps stop outside her door as if to check if she was awake. Maria chose not to 
rush to the door and see the American for one last time. If they were meant to meet 
again, it would happen. She had no doubt. 

She told Baron von Sebottendorf about the kiss and her not yet quite defined emotions 
regarding the American. 

“So, do you think you’ll meet again?” the baron asked, having listened to her account 
with almost a childlike fascination. 

“| don’t know,” Maria replied. “Only time will show.” 

“Oh, no, my dear,” the baron smiled the smile of a man who had trusted time and felt 


betrayed by it. “Time will never show us anything. It is merely watching us.” 


Chapter XVIII: Hemis, Ladakh, 1927 


After breakfast, Baron von Sebottendorf proceeded to tell Maria the full story of his 
meeting Chapman Andrews. 

It had been evident that the American had followed on the tracks of Roerich for days. 
He, too, had seen the shining orb in the sky above the team and this had betrayed 
Roerich’s location. 

Roerich had heard about the American explorer, who had been catapulted into stardom 


only three years earlier as the discoverer of the first dinosaur eggs. He was known to have 
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spent most of his time in Central Asia, being a proponent of the theory that modern 
humans first arose in that continent. Roerich had welcomed the man with moderate 
eagerness — not least as they were both representing the United States. Yet the baron had 
regarded the newcomer with suspicion. 

“| merely put two and two together and | didn’t like the ‘four’ that was the outcome,” 
he said. “His being there could not have been by pure chance. | had by then learnt that 
Roerich’s mission wasn’t merely an artistic and scientific enterprise. Even in Punjab, while 
waiting for his team to arrive, | had noticed that that the news of the expedition had 
attracted attention from both the agents of the foreign services as well as the Soviet 
intelligence. It was rumoured that Roerich would be attempting reconciliation with the 
new power, which he had previously attacked fervently, by offering to monitor British 
activities in the area. The closer we got to the Russian border, the clearer it became that 
he was assisted with logistics and funds by the Soviet government. Yet, the Western 
newspapers heralded him as a prominent member of the League of Nations on a goodwill 
mission. 

“Roerich was obviously playing a double game. So there must have been something 
that he was able to offer to both sides; that made him equally valuable to both arch- 
enemies alike. 

“The arrival of an American — be he called an explorer or an agent — only deepened my 
doubts. 

“The references to the ‘Big plan’ and the mysterious object — a stone or a jewel of a 
kind — in his possession offered both an explanation as well as a new and progressively 
developing puzzle. The secret of the well-guarded crate seemed to be known only to 
Roerich and his closest team members. The only thing that | found out during this period 
was that he is about to return something of great value to Tibet. As he and the object 
arrived from the United States, | could only deduce that it must have been something that 
was at one point stolen from Tibet, or loaned to the League of Nations by the Tibetan 
government or by the country’s spiritual leader, Dalai Lama. 

“Shortly after the arrival of the American, who then joined the team, Roerich 
announced that the expedition was not going to proceed along the initially planned route 
across the Gobi desert into Eastern Tibet, but would embark on a six month tour to Soviet 


Russia, eventually reaching Moscow. This came as a surprise to both me and Chapman 
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Andrews, but not to his own team members. Soviet assistance in relocating the route 
towards Moscow became blatantly evident, with Bolshevik soldiers assisting the Mongol 
porters and Soviet cigarettes appearing in vast quantities. 

“I had taken great care not to antagonize Roerich or his family in any way, but also not 
to appear overly toadying. As a result he considered me a harmless occultist, a wealthy 
eccentric who enjoys the company of a great thinker. | had completely won the approval 
of his wife Elena, who had found in me a dedicated spiritualist, always eager to attend her 
improvised séances. It was she who, on our last evening together, told me of Roerich’s 
final destination — the Kailash Mountain. 

“| know of this place as being one of the most sacred locations in both Hinduism and 
Buddhism. It is a most remarkable natural structure like no other: a mountain that stands 
almost completely on its own, barely touching the mountain range. It has the shape of a 
pyramid and it towers above other peaks in the range. There are stories which claim that 
Kailash is not a mountain at all but a man-made structure, built by the very first civilization 
on Earth, hundreds of thousands — perhaps millions — of years ago, with the help of the 
superhuman race who engineered us. The winds have dulled the shape of the pyramid, 
but people often say that a likeness of the Lord Shiva can still be visible on one side, as the 
setting sun accentuates the shapes on the mountain wall. 

“This holy place has never been studied, nor has there ever been an attempt to climb 
it: it is forbidden even to set foot on it. Entrances to caves can be seen — yet the only 
stories that circulate tell us about those who have dared to overstep the ban and who 
have either disappeared or died. Three monasteries with hundreds of monks are guarding 
the mountain at a close distance. These monasteries are so well hidden in the caves in the 
walls of the surrounding hills that it is almost impossible to see them. 

“So it is obvious that many people claim Kailash to be the entrance to Shambhala, the 
underworld city where the ruler of the world lives with his people in peace and prosperity. 
An ancient legend says that the army of the King of the World will one day ride forth from 
Shambhala, raining death and destruction on the world infested by greed, injustice and 
violence. A day of purge will arrive, and a new era of enlightenment will begin with the 
great king sharing his power with equally enlightened rulers of the five continents. 

“Madame Roerich claimed to be in telepathic contact with the spiritual leader of 


Shambhala, therefore Roerich’s visit to Kailash Mountain can only be interpreted as an 
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attempt to enter Shambhala, perhaps at the invitation of the ruler himself. And when he 
arrives at the mountain, we’ll be there, waiting.” 

“So what happened with you and Roy?” Maria asked. 

“We turned back at the foot of the Altay Mountains and rode three days to Uriimai, 
where Chapman Andrews had left his aeroplane. He was kind enough to fly me to 
Srinagar, from where | travelled here. During these days together, we barely spoke; not 
because of any obvious hostility between us, but simply because he wasn’t really 
interested in having a discussion. Such subjects as the political climate left him cold. He 
wasn’t interested in the occult either, even though when | mentioned you, he showed 
interest and asked many questions about the nature of your received messages and about 
the character of the German expedition.” 

Maria held her breath. 

“Me? You discussed me?” 

“We did,” the baron continued. “For two days you were our main topic. | knew that you 
were soon to arrive, but | had no idea Chapman Andrews was friends with Sven Hedin and 
would meet you through him. Had | known that, | would’ve held my tongue.” 

“But we didn’t meet through Hedin,” Maria said pensively. 

“What do you mean?” the baron was confused. “You told me that he offered to fly you 
to Leh, once you had met Hedin and received my letter.” 

“Yes,” Maria replied, “but that wasn’t the first time | had met Roy.” 

It was her turn now to tell baron her story; of what seemed to have been a chance 
meeting on a platform at the Bucharest railway station. 

“So - in the light of what you have just told me,” she concluded, “it seems very difficult 
to believe that our meeting - or at least his inflexible wish to be on the Orient Express that 
morning - wasn’t premeditated.” 

“I am so sorry,” the baron said after a short pause remorsefully and took Maria’s hand. 

“Do you know why Roy needed to be in Bucharest in the first place?” Maria pondered. 

“I’m not sure,” von Sebottendorf replied, “but | imagined he was in a hurry to report his 
findings about Roerich, about the change of his route and probably about something he 
had found out about the mysterious cargo. The most eastbound office of the League of 
Nations is in Bucharest. | thought he deemed the information to be of such importance 


and delicacy that it had to be conveyed personally.” 
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“And you told him that the German team — that | am on that specific train?” 

“I think | did,” the baron admitted, wringing his hands apologetically. “Just before | took 
off with Roerich, | had received a cablegram from Karl Haushofer, giving me exact details 
of your departure and arrival.” 

This news was disillusioning and Maria’s previous excitement and exhilaration suffered 
a severe blow. She needed to be alone for a while. She noticed that there was something 
else that the baron wished to tell her, but she was too upset to listen and the baron was 
too much of a gentleman to insist. 

By dinnertime, however, he had reached a conclusion that a change in subject could be 
the welcome diversion Maria needed. 

“You must be wondering,” he said, “why | asked you to join me here with such 
urgency.” 

“With everything that has been happening around me, I’m losing my ability to 
wonder,” Maria replied. 

“It’s forty years,” the baron wasn’t bothered by her reply, “since an occurrence, which 
was to result in a shameful scandal and distortion of truth. Had the world taken notice, we 
would perhaps live in a completely different reality today. Alas, the world fought back and 
tore to pieces that what could have been a new beginning. 

“It was on that spring forty years ago that a horse bucked off his rider in these 
mountains. The rider, a young Cossack officer and war correspondent, suffered from a 
badly fractured leg and was in agony. His comrades carried him to the nearest place where 
help could be obtained - it was this one, the Hemis monastery. The Russian was left here 
to recover, while his fellows had to advance with their journey. 

“The young man was called Nicholas Notovich and he soon became friends with the 
monks who attended him, and even with the chief lama himself. One day, the latter told 
him a story. It was a legend that was quite well known in India and Tibet, but had until 
then never reached a Christian — or had been swiftly dismissed by those it did as 
nonsense. The lama, who had only rarely met, let alone befriended, a white man, sought 
to amuse him by telling him of another white man, far away from home, who had 
ventured into these far-away lands a long time ago. 

“This was the story of Saint Issa, Best of the Sons of Men — how he, a youth of thirteen, 


joined the merchants and travelled down the Silk Road for a long time, until he reached 
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Sindh in the Eastern India. For many years the youth travelled around in India, studying 
the laws of the great Buddhas and ancient religious texts. He studied and later taught in 
several holy cities, including Rajagriha and Varanasi, not far from the Himalayas, probably 
reaching Ladakh and Tibet on his journeys. His teachings weren’t always to the liking of 
the religious men, because Issa condemned several injustices of Hindu life, such as the 
caste system. 

“The story then continues with Issa returning home at the age of twenty-nine, as an 
enlightened spiritual master. After a year on the road, he reached Jerusalem and started 
preaching there, eventually infuriating both the Jewish leaders and the Romans. He was 
apprehended, convicted and executed on a cross.” 

Maria was unable to believe her ears. 

“Are we talking about...?” 

“We are,” the baron confirmed. “These are the lost eighteen years of Jesus Christ, or 
Jezeus Krishna, as the Frenchman Jacolliot called him. For Issa is the name of Jesus in the 
countries that follow Mohammad, and even there the travels of the Jewish prophet are 
recorded in ancient texts.” 

“Then how is it possible that we have never heard of His travels to these regions?” 
Maria asked. 

“The Holy Scriptures are silent about the life of our Saviour between the ages of 12 and 
30,” the baron replied. “And where there is nothing — there could be everything.” 

“So why didn’t this discovery reach the world?” Maria insisted. 

“Notovich learnt that here, in the vast library of the monastery, the ancient text was 
being preserved, translated from Pali more than a thousand years ago. With the help of a 
translator, the legend of Saint Issa was read to him. He made notes and tried to arrange 
the verses into a coherent text. Upon reaching Europe, Notovich published his findings 
with the translation of the text in a book ‘Unknown life of Jesus Christ’. 

“As one could expect, he fell under attack from all directions. What wasn’t known, was 
that the most ferocious attackers were those few who knew that his tale was the truth but 
who had sworn to protect the secret. Several famed orientalists and Indologists, but in 
fact Freemasons, such as Leopold von Schroeder and Max Müller, fabricated counter- 


evidence, which included alleged correspondence with and the visit to the lama of the 
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Hemis monastery, who was reported as stating that no such manuscript had ever existed 
and that neither Notovich nor any white man had ever set foot in Hemis. 

“Notovich was issued an ultimatum by the representatives of several secret societies, 
and in conclusion he was forced to recant, confessing to deliberate forgery. 

“Thus the world soon forgot about the ‘hoax’. Notovich himself was mysteriously lost a 
few years later, and with him the sole witness of the mysterious manuscript. 

“When in Karachi last year, | heard of a man who had set out to debunk Notovich, but 
instead had arrived at astonishing findings. His name is Swami Abhedananda. In his youth, 
he spent years in New York and London, where he also befriended Max Muller of Oxford. 
Hearing of and disbelieving Notovitch’s story, he took a decision to investigate it but only 
got around to do so five years ago. He crossed the Himalayas on foot and arrived here at 
the Hemis monastery. 

“To his bewilderment he observed the lama take the manuscript from the shelf in the 
library at his request and hand it to him. It was indeed the very manuscript, the existence 
of which had been ‘debunked’ by scientists. 

“Swami then produced his own translation from Pali to Bengali, which is essentially the 
same that was published by Notovich. But his research led him a step closer to the 
original: the lama here had told him about the location of the original manuscript in the 
Pali language. He was reluctant to betray the secret, so | decided to find this out on my 
own. My pre-war connection with the Yellow Hats now paid off handsomely — the lama 
here agreed to receive me and to help me in my research. He knew that | am bound by 
oath to guard the knowledge that has been revealed to me in secrecy, so after some 
hesitation, he told me that the manuscript was kept in one of the hidden monasteries 
surrounding the Kailash Mountain.” 

“So, you believe Roerich is interested in the manuscript?” Maria asked, even though 
overwhelmed by the amount of information and struggling to follow each new disclosure. 

“What | have come to believe,” the baron lowered his voice, “is much more. | have 
been working on a puzzle, and what emerges is nothing short of revelation. Yes, | am 
convinced that Roerich knows about the original manuscript being at the monastery in 
Kailash. But perhaps he also knows more: that the mountain is the actual entrance to 
Shambhala, where he needs to go to return a mysterious Stone. If Shambhala is real, 


guarded by monasteries, one of which has in its possession the original record of the lost 
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years of Jesus — can’t we allow ourselves to speculate, that Jesus Himself visited these 
ancient monasteries and the mountain? And, if He visited the mountain, can it be that He 
was in Shambhala and emerged from there with the wisdom of the Ruler of the World and 
the power to spread His message? And perhaps more than just wisdom: Meher Baba is 
convinced that Jesus learnt the secret of Vril, learnt to harness the creative power of it. He 
didn’t die on the cross as we understand it — he entered a state without bodily 
consciousness. The power of Vril then activated him on the third day — leaving as proof 
the Turin Shroud where His image remains irradiated. And what if there is more proof in 
Kailash — wouldn’t that change everything?” 

The baron was ecstatic. 

“Just think, what this would mean to our cause: it would offer proof that Jesus was 
gathering knowledge from our ancient Aryan forefathers and was able to overcome death 
with the power of Vril! The Jewish-Christian religion would at once be revealed as Aryan- 
Christian! Would anyone be able not to recognize and bow to the godliness of the Aryan 
race?” 

It was evident that in this predicted discovery Baron von Sebottendorf saw not only the 
beginnings of a new global religion, but also his personal redemption: it was to be his 


ticket back to the list of the highest ranking political elite of Germany. 


Chapter XIX: Hemis - Tholing, 1927 


In the monastery, time had a different pace and a different message, which it 
whispered gently to those who were willing to listen, instead of yelling it blatantly in the 
face of every living being. In Munich, each new dawn brought along new demands for 
radical changes and shouted new slogans in your ear. If you refused to listen, you were 


caught in the cogs of a relentless apparatus of time, which tore you to pieces or moulded 
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you into a socially acceptable little bolt with the sole function of sustaining its work. In 
Europe, time was your master; in Asia, it was your friend. 

Here, in the monastery, the chants of the monks seemed to lure the sun to roll across 
the firmament and the stars to light at night. 

Maria learnt a lot during the next weeks. She had two mentors, both very different: 
one was Baron von Sebottendorf, who relished the power of words and the sound of his 
own voice. From him, Maria learnt about the many secrets of Tibetan monks; about their 
technique to achieve and master powers that didn’t belong to the competence of 
mainstream science. She learnt about men who are able to levitate and others who can 
run for days without sleep, their feet barely touching the ground. 

The other was Meher Baba, who had chosen to lead a life of silence. At first, Maria had 
wondered when she learnt that the man had attracted quite a following and was 
considered a powerful teacher. How can one teach anything without words? 

But Meher Baba, whose real name was Merwan, had obtained the power to lead and 
enlighten without relying on traditional methods. He taught Maria to listen — to the 
sounds of the mountains, of the earth, of time flowing in different directions. In this 
silence, a connection was found which reached from one consciousness to another at a 
level which was unattainable using words. 

Maria had had her trainee period with another quiet man, so the silence of Merwan no 
longer intimidated her but encouraged her to explore the riches of it. They often indulged 
in long walks at the foot of the Himalayas or in meditations in the dark halls of the 
monastery. They visited the marketplace of the village and admired the frequent religious 
festivals, celebrated by the monks and inhabitants displaying fantastic costumes and 
rituals. They explored the amazing centuries-old murals or the even older manuscripts in 
the library. The baron was talking; Maria and Merwan were tuned to a different 
wavelength and barely took notice of him. Maria often wondered, how the man would 
react if he knew that in her mind Maria referred to him as Merwan — the passionate man, 
instead of Meher Baba — ‘the compassionate father’. She didn’t know if he wished to be 
considered a priest rather than a man, but there was nothing fatherly about the way 
Merwan looked into her eyes or made her heart race in silence to the point when Maria 
was embarrassed the man would hear it. She had learnt that when a man says nothing, it 


is the right of the woman to hear in his silence everything she has ever yearned for. 
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With each passing day, the memory of Munich life, represented only by its sole 
emissary, Baron von Sebottendorf, became more blurred. By the end of February, Munich 
seemed to appear more surreal than Tibet had done merely two months earlier. Slowly, 
spring began, generating warmth and light not so much from the sun or the air, but from 
her own inner furnace that had found a new and unquenchable source of fuel. Like a 
spiritual blood transfusion, the flow of energy and wisdom renewed and powered her 
days and nights, keeping her tapped into the essence of the elements of this mystic world. 

Just as quickly as the summers of Maria’s childhood had passed, the short days grew 
into longer weeks and even longer months, until the mountains began to steam in the 
warm sunlight and the barren yellow-grey landscape became rich in unexpected spots of 
bright colour. 

Soon it would be time to leave Hemis and journey hundreds of kilometres to the east, 
where the expedition of Roerich was supposed to arrive in May. The baron had finished 
making an exact copy of the ancient manuscript, which had kept him quite busy and which 
he wished to compare against the alleged original in a Kailash monastery. Merwan was to 
come with them, and the monastery assigned two monks to accompany them on their 
journey. The monks were riding peculiar little horses while a yak-drawn carriage was 
prepared for the guests. 

The farewell was both sad and a happy occasion - Maria knew she would probably 
never visit Hemis again. She had spent wonderful weeks there and discovered both 
magnificent and discouraging things about herself and others who had come into her life. 
But she had found her resolution and the thought of moving along fed her hunger for 
further discoveries. She looked back at the monastery, which in the barren landscape was 
visible for hours; yet her thoughts flew before her. 

The journey lasted for a week. They travelled south-east along the Indus River and 
spent the first night in Hymia. The river then took a turn south and led them to Kiari, then 
made a half loop and wriggled back east, leading them to Nior Nis and Kidmang, to the 
green oasis of Chumathang, and southwards again to Hanle. From there, the river 
proceeded south-west, whereas the Photi La road took them to Ngari, where they rested 


for a day, before proceeding to their next destination — Tholing monastery. 
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They passed through a passage cutting the high and steep snow-covered mountain 
range in two and were greeted by the sight of the red and white temples of the thousand- 
years-old monastery, overlooking a vast plain. 

Baron von Sebottendorf was eager to spend some days exploring the ancient capital of 
a lost kingdom of Guge, of which he had heard many legends. The ruins of the abandoned 
city covered the mountain walls, the dark window openings observing them like empty 
eye sockets. The monastery belonged to the dGe /ugs-pa, The Yellow Hats sect, and even 
though the baron had never met the chief lama, the runner monk from Hemis had taken 
word to Tholing and returned with the message that the baron, Meher Baba and their 
lady companion were welcome. 

They were greeted with a colourful reception; dinner was given in their honour and the 
travellers were shown to their rooms. 

On the first night in Tholing Maria awoke at the sensation of someone calling her. She 
was confused, but her exhaustion outweighed her curiosity, so she fell asleep again in a 
minute. 

It couldn’t have been more than an hour later when the same perception awakened 
her again. This time it was even more disturbing. Maria got up from her bedstead and 
walked over to the window, opening towards the plain and the sky which was only 
beginning to glow in the anticipation of the sunset. 

Whatever her dream had been, it had vanished the moment Maria had opened her 
eyes. What remained was the vague feeling that someone had been trying to contact her 
— a woman; but both her image and message were unclear, as if Maria had been watching 
someone from a great distance who was trying in vain to shout and gesture in order to be 
understood. 

The same sensation was repeated the next night, even more intensely, awakening her 
four or five times. The night was full of unsettlingly vivid dreams, which left her utterly 
tired as she finally gave up battling her visions and got out of her bed at the first rays of 
the sun. She had dreamt of many whom she knew, but instead of having dreams in the 
traditional sense, these had been as if they were encounters with those people — but 
sleeping and unresponsive. Maria had an unpleasant and embarrassing feeling she had 
visited her friends at very inappropriate moments and taken peeks into their private 


dreams. But above these encounters, which had featured Sigrun, Merwan and her mother 
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in Vienna, there hovered a shadow of someone who had entered her dream, speaking to 
her in many words which had all disappeared, melting into the whole dreamscape like 
individual raindrops into the sea. 

She told the baron about her unsettling visions; he confessed to having had 
extraordinarily graphic dreams himself and promised to consult the lama. He returned 
that evening with a victorious smile on his lips. 

“This monastery,” he explained, “was built on a spot with extremely strong energy 
vortices. Most of the thousands of monasteries in Asia are built on ley lines and energy 
pockets, on locations where spiritual energy is suited to facilitate meditation and prayer as 
well as to pry open our own hidden powers, as these energies interact with our inner 
selves. Yet only a few monasteries are as strongly influenced as Tholing. These vortex sites 
have an energy flow that can exist on multiple dimensions. They make one’s astral body 
very light — the name ‘Tholing’ means ‘hovering between the sky and earth’ in Tibetan. 
What you experienced, was very real: we indeed were in close contact with the people we 
know.” 

“But who was the one who was eager to contact me?” Maria asked. “I don’t think it’s 
anyone | know of.” 

“Could it have been the Aldebaran spirit?” the baron asked eagerly. “After all, General 
Haushofer was hoping this journey would have such a renewal effect on you.” 

Maria shook her head. 

“This was a real woman, living in the real world, right now. | can almost see her face...” 

“What did she look like?” the Baron asked. 

“Almost,” Maria repeated. “But for some reason, she wasn’t asleep, but was trying to 
contact me...” 

She suddenly looked up. 

“What’s the time difference between us and Munich?” 

The baron rolled his eyes as if calculating. 

“It must be five hours,” he said. “So it is midnight in Munich, when the sun rises over 
here. Not everyone is asleep at midnight,” he added. 

That day, the baron invited Maria and Meher Baba to explore the ancient capital 
Tsaparang. Once the site of the magnificent palace of the Guge rulers, it was now an eerie 


ghost town clinging to the mountain wall, climbing upwards to great heights, each white 
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house like a bleached skull with a gaping mouth. The sight was at once frightening and 
irresistible. The houses were just fronts — they led into an intricate labyrinth of caves, 
wriggling upwards towards the palace. Even though everything lay in ruins, Maria was 
astonished to find several murals, which had been preserved in a most amazing condition. 
The colours were richly bright, bringing to life scenes of the inhabitants of this once rich 
and powerful city. 

As night fell, Maria decided to face her dreams in a prepared state of mind — to find out 
the identity of the one who was trying to communicate with her. She was excited and at 
first found it hard to fall asleep. 

When she finally did, she experienced a feeling of great clarity. In her childhood, she 
had often been locked in a dream which she knew to be a dream, where she was able to 
do whatever she wished and which she was able to end at will. This was a similar 
sensation. But even before she had begun experimenting with her temporary and unreal 
powers, she felt the entity from previous two nights make an appearance. It was like 
searching for someone in the darkness, but she had a feeling of getting closer to a woman 
who was calling her name in her mind. There was nothing that spoke of danger; the call 
was filled with kindness and sincerity. Maria followed. 

She woke to the sounds of what she knew to be a damru drum, created by the lord 
Shiva to call into being the spiritual vibrations which regulate the universe. The sounds 
nevertheless dissolved her dream universe, and before it was to be irretrievably lost Maria 
struggled to grasp some of its shards and take them with her into wakefulness. 

“I think | know, who is trying to contact me,” she told the baron as they were having po 
cha - butter tea - that morning. 

Von Sebottendorf stopped his cup in midair and looked at Maria with questioning eyes, 
as did Merwan. It seems the baron had begun to explore and appreciate the many 
possibilities of wordless conversation. 

“I believe it is Madame Roerich,” Maria stated. 


|” 


“Oh, how interesting!” the baron resumed his power to speak. “What makes you think 
that?” 

“Because | feel her getting closer,” Maria replied. “And she tells me about our meeting, 
which she anticipates eagerly as she has something very important to disclose to me. She 


will do that at the sacred Kailash Mountain.” 
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“This is exciting,” Baron von Sebottendorf said, after taking a short pause to ponder 
Maria’s words and take a sip from his bowl of po cha, which was immediately refilled to 
the brim by an attending monk, as the custom required. “Can you tell me what she looked 
like?” 

“Not really,” Maria replied. “It’s not as if | met her face to face.” She thought about the 
baron’s question for another moment. 

“| can feel her, but more as she feels herself. And every woman feels beautiful, | 
suppose,” Maria said. 

“Go on,” the baron urged. 

“She is approaching fifty, | presume. Her once dark hair, which she always wears up, is 
turning grey in strands, which forms fascinating waves when she arranges it. | can feel her 
having been a very beautiful woman in her prime, and she may still retain some of the 
capriciousness that often accompanies it. There is something in her which men liken to 
animals. | believe the word ‘vixen’ is often used.” 

The baron had forgotten about his tea. 


|” 


“This is uncanny, totally uncanny!” he gasped. “There couldn’t be a better description 
of Madame Roerich even if it came from her own lips!” He nodded absent-mindedly, 
obviously painting Madame Roerich’s image in his mind. 

“She was and still is a remarkable beauty,” he added. 

Maria looked at the man with surprise. 

“Why, baron!” she gasped. “Can it be that you’re smitten with Madame Roerich?” 

Instead of expressing loud resentment and rebuke, as Maria had expected him to do, 
the baron reacted with a bashful smile. His earlobes turned slightly red. 

“Who wouldn’t be?” he murmured and lowered his eyes, as if signalling that this topic 
was Closed. 

“But why would she have a message for me?” Maria was still anxious. “From whom? 
About what?” 

“Perhaps,” the baron suggested, “the Aldebaran spirit is unable to make contact with 
you and is using Madame Roerich?” 

Maria doubted that, but the baron went on to praise the Madame’s esoteric qualities. 

“If she has been receiving messages from the leaders of Shambhala,” he said, 


“messages with such precision which enables their expedition to actually find the place, 
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why would it be inconceivable that she can also receive messages from the one who calls 
herself ‘Sumi’? Unless...” 

“Unless what, baron?” 

Von Sebottendorf seemed to have arrived at a new and irresistible idea. 

“Unless the leaders of Shambhala have a message for you!” he said very slowly. 

Maria saw him calculating that the odds of their entering Shambhala with the Roerichs 
were growing tenfold. 

Merwan, whose attention had been divided between her, the baron, and his butter tea, 
looked at Maria in a very peculiar way. Had he been in her dreams? Or she in his? Maria 
didn’t recall a nightly encounter but felt herself blushing at the mere thought. 

After a week the baron began organizing their departure. Maria’s dreams hadn’t 
brought any tangible information: Madame Roerich might have been a powerful medium, 
but her telepathic powers failed to communicate her exact message. 

Maria’s attempts to contact the other members of the German team were equally 
unsuccessful, as if she had no control over who was or wasn’t accessible to her. Perhaps 
she only reached those who were themselves thinking about her? If that was the case 
then young Georg was the only team member who did, because she felt his presence 
once or twice. 

On the other hand, Merwan had become a frequent guest in her dreams, occasionally 
taking on Roy’s features, but always remaining silent. On some mornings after especially 
intense dreams, Maria hesitated to look the man in his eyes, but whenever she evaded his 
look, she could feel Merwan smile in satisfaction. 

This wasn’t a place where things could remain hidden. 

The three-day journey which followed had them spending the first night at Dabaxiang. 
Maria was anxious to find out whether the absence of Tholing energy would affect her 
dreams, but either their quarters were influenced by a similarly strong energy, or being 
exposed to it had opened new capabilities in her, because the call from Madame Roerich 
became louder and clearer each night. 

In the morning light, the glittering snowy top of the Kailash Mountain became visible in 
the east. During a very long day of travel it grew in size, beckoning them to hurry, yet still 


remaining in the far distance. The setting sun painted the snow cap with blinding gold, 
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making it glow for a long time after everything else had fallen into shadows. They finally 
reached Mencixiang in the pale moonlight. 

Setting off early in the morning, after only a couple of hours’ sleep, the travellers 
moved along a straight road running parallel to the Himalayan range, with the vast desert- 
like plain on their right, and with the Kailash peak as their unfailing beacon. 

The baron, tired of adopting silence as his main means of self-expression, recited to 
Maria the many legends connected with the holy place they were approaching. Told under 
the watchful eye of the actual mountain, the stories acquired a new and multidimensional 
character. Maria discovered that every year thousands of pilgrims arrive to take a holy 
walk around the mountain, either on foot or on their hands and knees, spending many 
days in doing so. One such walk would cleanse the pilgrim of all the sins of one lifetime; to 
be purified of all the bad karma of all previous lives and to be released from future 
reincarnations, one hundred and eight such pilgrimages were required. There were 
several monasteries around the mountain to provide rest for the pilgrims, as well as the 
hidden monasteries with the purpose of guarding the mountain and its secrets from those 
who would defile the sacred place. Foreigners were very rare in these parts and not 
necessarily welcome, unless they had powerful protectors inside the monastic system. 

They reached Lhara, a small village at the foot of the mountain, where pilgrims began 
their walk. Much of the Kailash, still miles away, had by then disappeared behind some of 
the lower hills that surrounded it, as the travellers were too close to see over them. There 
they left their yak-drawn cart and mounted small horses. Only when they had proceeded 
through the passage between the intervening hills did the whole enormous scale of the 
Kailash reveal itself to them. 

As they approached the majestic mountain, even the baron grew quiet, expressing his 
awe less with selected words and more with a look of sheer astonishment and even 
dread. 

It wasn’t a mountain that one would observe: it observed you, and there was no 
escape from its scrutiny. 

“People in Asia consider Kailash to be the centre of the world, the pillar of the Earth, 
the navel of the universe,” the baron whispered, his eyes inspecting the mysterious shapes 
on the mountain wall. “It’s been speculated that, ages ago, the Earth’s rotational axis 


passed through this place, that the mountain was literally the pivotal shaft on which the 
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Earth rotated, with the lost continent of Atlantis the antipode of it, on the other side of 
the planet. When the axis shifted, the vast ocean around the Himalayan mountain range 
receded, whereas Atlantis was covered by the waters of the Pacific Ocean. That lost 
civilization probably possessed either the technology or the spiritual powers to pass 
through the Earth, so some of the survivors emerged here and, from here, began their 
journey towards Europe, establishing what we consider to be the earliest civilizations on 
our planet. Yet the mountain never lost its power. It is a beacon into space. It’s always said 
that the gods use it to visit us, the people of the Earth. Even before Buddhism reached 
Tibet, the sky goddess of the Bön religion, Sipaimen, was believed to live here.” 

While the baron was speaking Maria was unable to turn her eyes from the mountain. 
Indeed, it was difficult to fathom this being a natural monument — so perfect was its 
shape, its sides facing the four cardinal points of a compass. There was a frightening 
vertical gash down its south face, running from the top to the bottom in the exact middle, 
as if the mountain was an enormous gateway that could open up any moment. 

The baron observed her face and followed the direction of her eyes. 

“See how it forms the holiest of shapes — the swastika?” he asked. 

Indeed, the huge fault, running across the horizontal layers of the mountain and with 
the top part near the peak turning left almost at a right angle, created the appearance of a 
gigantic swastika. 

They rode for another hour, circling the mountain, until the monks pointed up, towards 
the smaller mountains facing Kailash, and took a turn into a narrow passageway, which 
looked as if it led nowhere. It proved to be a difficult and often dangerous climb, with the 
road occasionally narrowing to the width of only a few feet, along the edge of a steep 
ravine. It got darker, and that bought even greater uneasiness. 

Finally, they reached a small group of buildings supported by wooden pillars, 
resembling a group of hornets’ nests glued against the mountain. These were so well- 
hidden from view that Maria noticed the structures only when they had arrived under 
them. It seemed to be a very small settlement, housing no more than perhaps a dozen 
monks. Maria was wondering where the poor animals would be housed, if that was to be 


where all of them were about to spend the night. 
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A monk appeared and took the reins of the first horse. He led it towards an almost 
invisible gap in the rock, barely large enough for the horse with a rider to pass through, 
while the others followed meekly. There lay complete darkness ahead. 

As they rode into this natural tunnel, the sounds of the outside world died away with 
the last light. Nothing could be heard other than the sound of the hooves and their own 
breathing. Maria had instinctively bent low over her horse’s neck, as she had no idea of 
the height of the ceiling, even though, judging by the echo, the space around her had 
grown larger than it had appeared at first. 

After perhaps a minute in the darkness a faint glow of light became visible ahead. 
Maria was startled when she looked up and wasn’t even able to discern the ceiling, so 
high had it now lifted. The width of the tunnel, too, had been at least tripled. 

The passageway then formed a portal, from which another range of steep mountains 
could be seen. A waterfall was rushing down from the wall of the mountain opposite 
them, pouring into a river or a lake almost a kilometre beneath them. This was a 
frightening sight regardless of its breathtaking beauty. 

Maria saw the first horse, carrying one of the monks from Tholing, turn right and the 
monk’s eyes widen in astonishment, as he seemed to be observing something that was 
reaching high into the sky. Maria’s horse was the third in line to make that turn, and her 
heart began racing. 

The dim dusk light of the evening, bright by comparison, made her squint her eyes as 
her horse also emerged and turned onto a rather narrow pathway with a drop on one side 
into a steaming abyss of foaming water. 

They were inside a mountain which formed a vast funnel, as if looking up from within a 
volcano. When lowering her eyes, which she had turned towards the sky, she saw the 
most incredible structure she had ever come across in a picture, in cinema, or in her 
dreams. 

The footpath led to a suspension bridge, which in its turn led to the entrance of a 
monastery, the likes of which she couldn’t even have envisioned in her wildest fantasy. It 
was carved out of the rock, in the shape of an immense Buddha, the smiling face of whom 
was veiled in a thin layer of clouds. The size of this whole complex, totally invisible from 
anywhere outside, was so awe-inspiring that Maria had to close her eyes for a while in 


order to force herself to take a deep breath and calm down. 
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The crossing of the suspension bridge was done with closed eyes again. There had been 
a number of such bridges on their way, but nothing like this — narrow, long and hanging 
over a gorge so deep that the fading daylight was unable to reveal the contents of its pitch 
black bed. It was like dancing on the brink of a bottomless well. 

Finally she heard the hooves of her horse hit stone again. The travellers gathered on a 
large platform beneath the gigantic statue, facing a high wooden gate. Not a soul was to 
be seen. 

The monk who had led them into the cave stepped to the gate where an extremely 
long brass horn was fastened to the wall with chains. He took a deep breath and blew into 
it. 

At the low, menacing sound, the horses neighed and backed up in fear. A flock of birds 
took off from the mountains and circled above them, before settling down again in their 
obscure location. Some unseen animal, probably a monkey, screeched. 

With a crackling sound, reminding Maria of the widening of the gates to the 
Underworld, the large gateway began to open. It revealed an inner courtyard inside the 
mountain, large enough in itself to house a monastery, lit by numerous blazing torches. 

The travellers dismounted and followed the monk, while the two who had opened the 
gate tended the horses and yet another led the Tholing monks off in another direction. 

Maria, the baron and Meher Baba followed the monk into yet deeper regions of the 
mountain. From an intersecting corridor, another monk took over the leadership by 
bowing to them and motioning for them to follow. They descended a stairway and found 
themselves in front of a forged iron gate almost as high as the main entrance to the 
hidden monastery had been. There the monk paused and chimed a small bell hanging on 
it. 

After a moment of silence, the gate began to open. 

From the inside, a couple of monks appeared and stepped aside to welcome the 
visitors. 

They entered and found themselves in a large round hall underneath a dome. Other 
than that there were very few decorations of any kind, and no furniture whatsoever, save 
a circle of carpets on the floor. Maria was unable to discern the source of lighting, but a 


warm glow made everything visible. 
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Instinctively, the group moved to the centre of the room. The baron coughed and 
quickly covered his mouth with both hands: the resonance bounced back from the curved 
walls, generating a shocking effect, as if this sound had originated from inside the head of 
the hearer. 

In yet another minute the ringing of little bells was heard, accompanied by a rhythmic 
beats of drums. A figure of a venerable old man, probably the chief lama of this 
mysterious monastery, accompanied by several monks, halted just inside the door. The 
music stopped and the monks slowly closed the gates behind them. The old man moved 
towards them. Maria could have sworn that his legs didn’t touch the ground, but this 
might have been an effect created by the dim light, the source of which was still invisible. 
He was wearing an elaborate robe and headgear, and he must have been very old. He 
faced the three travellers and bowed to them. Then he lifted his finger as if to warn them. 

“Don’t speak. There are no words in this room.” 

He had said this in a clear voice, which — like the cough emitted by the baron — seemed 
to originate from inside Maria’s own head. And yet, his lips hadn’t moved. 

“Welcome to the Hall of Comprehension,” the lama continued, a Buddha-like smile still 
on his lips. “Here, we don’t need words or different languages. Whatever is thought is 
heard and understood.” 

He turned to Meher Baba, approached him and bowed deeply. 

“Welcome, great avatar, God reincarnated, compassionate father!” 

Merwan also bowed and took the hands of the old man in his: 

“It is an honour to be here, eternal guardian of the key,” he said, also without actually 
speaking. 

The lama now turned to the baron: 

“Welcome, seeker of the truth, traveller from afar.” 

The baron also bowed, but either too stupefied or unsure of his own powers, didn’t say 
- or rather, think - any response. 

The lama faced Maria and took a long look at her. 

“Welcome, great mother,” his greeting sounded in her head and heart. 

Maria was astounded, but forced herself to think of a reply. Could she make herself 


heard to this man, to everyone? 
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“Thank you for receiving us,” she thought, and heard her own voice in her own head, 
not in a specific language, but saying exactly that. 

The lama smiled and bowed his head. 

“You have travelled far and long,” he said. “And you have powerful friends. This 
monastery is not a place where outsiders could come to explore. Admittance is reserved 
for those only who are directed here by providence, on an important mission. We have 
looked into your souls and we know that each of you is predestined to fulfil a task — of 
which you yourselves might not be aware, but which is your karma nevertheless.” 

“But... how is this possible?” Baron von Sebottendorf finally made himself heard, 
looking startled at the sound of his own voice speaking in a nameless language. 

“Surrounding the Kailash Mountain, the most powerful axis of energy on Earth,” the 
lama explained, “are other energy vortexes. Several monasteries are built upon these, to 
harness the energy and amplify it even further. There is one monastery which houses the 
Hall of Levitation, to help the monks to learn that ancient technique. Yet another 
monastery is guarding the Hall of Healing, where all wounds, spiritual or physical, may be 
healed. 

“We are in charge, among others, of the Hall of Comprehension — here, a telepathic 
communication with each other and with the whole world is possible. To reach out over 
great distances — that requires years of practice. But you are now aware of how to do so 
over shorter ones.” 

The lama turned to the baron. 

“You — you are searching for truth about the man you call your Saviour,” he said. “You 
are very close to the truth — yet, before you approach any further, you’ll have to ask 
yourself: why am I searching for the proof? Would this bring along greater happiness to 
the world — or great confusion and misery? Is it for the benefit of the whole of mankind, 
or just for my own?” 

The baron didn’t move or say anything. Without waiting for an answer, the lama now 
turned to Meher Baba. 

“You are eager to teach — as you were meant to,” the lama told him. “You have also 
decided to free yourself from every worldly burden and desire, and embark on teaching. 


But what is the most important goal for you: to reach for Nirvana, to achieve perfection by 
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renouncing your physical self, or — to assist others in their search and do it 
wholeheartedly, even if this means that your circle of rebirth isn’t broken yet?” 

Finally, he faced Maria. 

“You,” he said, “have always yearned to take a look behind the curtain that divides us 
from the other side. But are you sure you have the courage to tear that curtain down and 
face whatever awaits for you in the unknown?” 

“I am sorry,” Maria said, mustering up her courage, “why did you call me ‘great 
mother’?” 

“Because,” the lama replied, “your child shall one day lead many to a journey back 
home — or astray. But only — if you have the courage it takes.” 

Maria would have wanted to ask more, but the lama turned away from her to face 
them all. 

“You are all driven by the wish to find Shambhala and to understand and master the 
universal energy that powers our world,” he said. “And yet, you need to accept great risk 
in doing so. You shall face Shambhala in three days — if you dare to cross the threshold.” 

At these words, the lama bowed and turned around, The doors reopened, and he 


exited the hall as if floating slightly above the ground. 


Chapter XX: Kailash, 1927, part I 


In the Hall of Comprehension Maria had not merely heard the words that were put into 
thoughts, but also sensed the feelings and emotions of her fellow companions. She had 
felt Merwan touch her — not physically, but at a level where spirits entwine in an eternal 
dance and become one in their search for fulfilment. She had begun longing for the man’s 
nearness, sensing his warmth even through the closed doors and walls that were between 


them. 
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The words of the lama were burning on her mind. Was she to give birth to another 
child? Why was that child meant to have such importance? She was eager to discuss these 
things with the lama, but he no longer showed himself and Maria’s telepathic powers 
weren’t strong enough to enable her to speak to the lama outside the Hall of 
Comprehension. 

She spent the next day in a library which was like a labyrinth of books. It was called the 
Hall of Knowledge, and the energy in that hall made the ancient manuscripts sing. The 
words - in unknown languages, perhaps no longer spoken by anyone - seemed to float 
from the sheets and reveal their secrets. Merwan was by her side: he, no doubt, had taken 
a look in Maria’s heart and had seen it reflect his own emotions. 

The baron was presented with a manuscript that had been kept in the vault for over a 
thousand years. 

“Here it is!” he gasped, as a monk laid it before him. “The story of our Lord Jesus, as 
told by Apostle Thomas on his arrival in India.” His hand was visibly shaking as he opened 
the cover. 

Glowing letters took off from the fragile pages like fireflies, filling the hall, attaching 
themselves to the minds of those in it. They brought along intuitive knowledge of what 
had been written; not words, but memories and emotions. 

That night, Maria was awakened by the sound of the ominous horn and realized that 
someone must be at the gates. She sat up on her bedstead and looked out of the window, 
facing the inner sanctum of the mountain. 

There was a group of people, maybe some eight to ten of them, on horses. They wore 
western clothing and there was a lady among them. On the back of one of the horses a 
wooden crate was fastened. These had to be Nicholas Roerich and his team, arriving here 
in Kailash exactly as planned. And the woman on the horse — she had to be the one who 
for the last two weeks had contacted Maria telepathically. 

The lama had said that the gates to Shambhala would be opened before them in three 
days. This would be the second day. Did the holy man mean it literally — that they would 
be accompanying Roerich to his appointment with the ruler of the mystic city? This idea 
seemed so fantastic and unbelievable that Maria gave an involuntary chuckle. She felt the 


room awaken around her, probing her, to decide if any action should be taken, and then 
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closing its eyes again, while she held her breath. Living in this place was like sleeping in 
the lap of a dragon. 

Maria slept late and dressed hurriedly. Madame Roerich had no longer invaded her 
dreams — instead of that, almost everyone in the monastery had. It appeared there was no 
privilege of private dreams in here, where all the conscious and subconscious minds were 
shared and explored. 

She stepped out of her room, not sure where she should go to find the newcomers. 
Behind her door, she saw a monk meditating. At the sound of Maria exiting, he opened his 
eyes and beckoned Maria to follow him. 

They went down many corridors, past the library, until they reached a round doorway 
opening into a little indoor garden with a view over the waterfall. Sitting on small carpets 
and pillows on the floor were a group of people, among them the baron and Merwan. She 
also recognized Madame Roerich — even though she hadn’t actually seen her or her 
likeness, the image that had formed in her mind was remarkably accurate. 

The baron rose to her feet, as did the other gentlemen. 

“We were waiting for you, my dear,” he said in French, to indicate the common 
language in the company. 

Madame Roerich also arose, hastened towards Maria and embraced her as if meeting 
an old friend. 

“Did you hear my call?” she whispered. “I know you did, | can feel it!” 

“| did,” Maria replied. “I would have known you anywhere. But... why?” 

“We can discuss this later, in private,” Madame Roerich replied quietly and then turned 
towards the gentlemen. 

“May | present Mademoiselle Orsic — a medium as powerful as myself,” she exclaimed. 

She introduced Maria to her husband, the leader of the expedition, Nicholas Roerich, 
who looked older than his years; there followed their son George, a young man also 
appearing older than his years due to a full beard, and six gentlemen who were 
introduced as representatives of various scientific organisations, mostly from the United 
States. 

“| believe you’ve already met Mister Chapman Andrews,” Madame Roerich concluded 


rather cautiously. 
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Maria felt her face turn pale. Roy had been sitting behind the group of men and she 
hadn’t noticed his presence. 

“Yes,” she said, her tongue dried to her palate. “And not by coincidence.” 

“| know Mister Chapman Andrews would also wish to discuss this with you personally, 
later,” Madame Roerich said, indicating that she was aware of the cause of Maria’s 
bitterness. 

“My wife seems to have great trust in you and | am not in the habit of doubting her 
words,” Nicholas Roerich said as they all resumed their seats. “She has consulted higher 
beings and they have vouched for you. Which doesn’t go to say that | value Baron von 
Sebottendorf’s equally high opinion of you less than | do the evaluation from inhabitants 
of the other dimension. Although, you see, the living ones sometimes do have a tendency 
to lie.” 


“| 


“Dear Nicholas!” the baron protested expressively. plead guilty of only one 
accusation — of being alive! Of the other — never!” 

“I am glad to hear that,” Roerich commented. “Because, ladies and gentlemen, we are 
currently in the Garden of Truths.” 

He paused and seemed to enjoy the confused looks on the faces of the baron and 
Maria, as well as the members of his own team. 

The chief lama, who was sitting among them next to Merwan, smiled omnisciently. 
Maria was certain that he was able to understand everything that was spoken, perhaps 
even able to make himself understood had he wanted to. 

“Indeed we are,” Roerich proceeded, “and that is one reason why | am willing to 
disclose the details of my own mission. Because, first of all, you -” this was said to Maria 
and the baron, “- are dying to find out my real mission. You don’t have to deny it,” he 
added to the baron, who was getting ready to protest. “Secondly, I’m aware that you are 
the people who, like myself and my wife, have devoted themselves to the cause of 
bringing mankind closer to the age of enlightenment. Therefore, you are worthy of the 
secret that must remain hidden from those who would be tempted to use it for their own 
benefit. Thirdly: should | be mistaken — and | rarely am — that your motives are selfless, my 
mistake shall soon be revealed, for, as | said, we are in the Garden of Truth. And, there’s 


the fourth and perhaps the main argument...” 
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He really had practiced this oration before, Maria thought involuntarily, listening to the 
meticulously-argued case, presented with gusto and cleverness. 

“This argument is: nobody would believe you anyway,” Roerich concluded. 

“Believe what?” the baron asked, looking confused. 

“Any of it,” Roerich chuckled. “My mission, your mission, and our trip to Shambhala.” 

“So it is true...” Baron von Sebottendorf gasped, and beads of excitement broke out on 
his forehead and upper lip almost instantly. 

“Yes, my friend, it is true — if you dare it to come true!” Roerich said, and his flippant 
mood of a moment ago was transformed into sudden solemnity. 

“| would lay down my life...” the baron raised his hands. 

“That might very well be the requirement,” Roerich interrupted him. “And if it were — 
would you still be willing to lay down your life, just to get a glimpse of the Hidden City?” 

“What do you mean?” the baron asked uneasily, his recent self-assurance shattered to 
pieces. 

“Are you willing to tell the truth?” Roerich persisted. 

“Lam,” the baron said. “I have nothing to hide.” 

“That’s good to know, baron,” Roerich said. “If — if you indeed are a baron?” 

Von Sebottendorf stared at him blankly. Everyone else was observing the baron with 


equal astonishment at the question. 
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l...” the baron gulped. 

“Are you — or are you not a baron?” Roerich said, and his tone was frighteningly 
compelling. 

“I... am... not...” the baron groaned as if against his own will. 

“Well, what are you then?” Roerich continued. 

m» 

The beads of sweat seemed to mix with the baron’s tears, conditioned either by his 
emotional or physical strain to produce - or resist - these words. 

“am not,” he finally said. “I am born Adam Alfred Rudolf Glauer. My father was an 
engine driver from Dresden. When | lived in Turkey, before the war, | associated with the 


Germanenorder and one of my lodge brothers, Baron Heinrich von Sebottendorf, who, as 


|, had fled Germany in order to live abroad, offered to adopt me.” 
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“Wonderful, dear baron!” Roerich commended, using the title with intentional respect. 
“You are capable of telling the truth — even if it happened against your will. But the 
Garden of Truth cannot be disobeyed.” 

He walked over to the baron, who sat crouching on his carpet, and laid his on his 
shoulder. 

“The truth has purified you,” he said. “I could next demand to know about your real 
mission — in meeting me, and in joining my team with no apparent motivation save your 
love for Asia. But | shall not. | shall rest this upon your own conscience. Because, 
Shambhala doesn’t permit people with secrets to enter its gates.” 

Without elaborating on this alarming assertion, Roerich now faced Maria. 

“It is an ancient notion that ladies have and are supposed to have their secrets,” he 
said, speaking in a softer tone than he had used with von Sebottendorf. “So forgive me for 
breaching this age-old notion. A secret must be told in this garden. It’s like a seal to your 
affidavit to honesty. Like three drops of blood you give for eternal youth — or for a glimpse 
of Shambhala.” 

“What... what should | tell you?” Maria stuttered. “I am here to try to regain my powers 
that are fading. That | am sitting here today, is a sum of coincidental events. Or -” she 
looked at Roy, “- not so coincidental.” 

Chapman Andrews wasn’t looking at her, either because he didn’t understand her — or 
because he did. 

“My dear,” Madame Roerich now spoke soothingly. “It was we who sent Roy to you, to 
make your acquaintance and study your character. And, eventually, to allow things to 
develop towards the current outcome — of all of us meeting in the Garden of Truth.” 

This confession, even though not yet quite clear to her, eased the cruel grasp Maria had 
felt around her heart for the last couple of weeks. 

“So tell me, child,” Madame Roerich continued, approaching Maria and taking her 
hands. “Do you love Roy?” 

Time seemed to stop for Maria. It was like an electric shock from a malfunctioning 
switch that appears to be lasting for endless hours whereas in fact it lasts only for a 
fraction of a second. 

“Yes,” she heard herself saying. 


Roy looked up at her. 
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“| was hoping to hear that,” Madame Roerich said. “But do you also love him?” 

She pointed at Merwan, who seemed to understand every word. 

“Yes,” Maria again replied, even before she had time to ask herself the same question 
in the privacy of her heart. 


“Wonderful,” Madame Roerich smiled again. She then turned to Merwan. 


“Do you love her? JA IÀ CIN AX Br?” 


Merwan nodded slowly. 

“What about you, Roy?” Madame Roerich now smiled at the American, as if leading 
some wickedly indelicate parlour game. “Do you love Maria?” 

“Yes,” the man replied instantly. 

“Here we are then,” Madame Roerich sighed blissfully. 

Nicholas Roerich now leaned towards the baron who was still stunned and panting 
heavily, and looked him in the eyes with a sly smile. 

“Do you love my wife?” 

“Yes!” the baron exclaimed, then bit his lip like an abashed schoolgirl. 

“You don’t have to explain or apologize. I’m not going to challenge you to a duel,” 
Roerich said. “In fact, that was the only acceptable answer. Anyone who wishes to enter 
Shambhala must enter with a loving heart. I’m not referring to such love as the love one 
feels for his fatherland or for mankind — I am talking about a simple and humane feeling, 
the one we often repress even though we should cherish and share it.” 

The chief lama now made a sign to one of the monks, who immediately lit some heavily 
fragrant incense. 

“Now that | have heard your secrets, you shall hear mine,” Roerich spoke. “Only it’s not 
mine — it’s one of the great secrets of the world. And it all began a long time ago, during 
the reign of Lha Thothori Nyantsen, the 28" king of Tibet, over one and a half millennia 
ago.” 

At the mention of the king, a distant singing bowl, assisting the monks in meditation, 
began to chime. 

“Something descended from the sky — for the lack of better word, the chronicles refer 


to it as a ‘silvery chest’,” Roerich proceeded. “From it, several relics emerged, among them 


the original Mani stone with the mantra Om Mani Padme Hum inscribed on it, as well as a 
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large round green jewel which seemed to be alive, as if made of a constantly moving liquid 
matter. The king was unable to understand these objects, so the chest was locked again 
and kept in his palace. 

“Years passed, and one day mysterious strangers, who seemed to be not of this world, 
appeared before the king. They explained him the meanings and purpose of each object. 
The living jewel was able to show flashes of the past and the future. If one was pure of 
heart and acted under the rules of dharma — free of greed, jealousy, self-profit and 
ignorance — the Stone was able to manifest physical and nonphysical things, such as 
emotions and feelings or healing powers, which could then be sent out to the four corners 
of the world. The strangers told the king the Stone must never leave his city; yet, when 
imminent danger was threatening mankind, be it disease, war or natural disaster, 
fragments of the Stone could be sent to assist humans, as long as their return to the City 
was guaranteed. 

“They demonstrated to the king the amazing qualities of the Stone: it became pliable 
like clay; from it fragments could be broken off, while the stone and the fragment both 
kept their round shape. Once the piece was returned, it was attached to the Stone, which 
at once became whole again.” 

Roerich scanned the group. 

“You do know the name of the city, where the king lived, don’t you?” he asked. 

No-one said a word, but Maria and everyone else knew it: Shambhala. 

Roerich went on. 

“A famed esoteric teacher Gurdjieff travelled to Tibet before the Great War and learnt 
about the secret of the Stone, now referred to as the Cintamani Stone. He himself, 
however, never saw it. After his return to Russia as the war broke out, he found a young 
pupil who also returned from his travels in Asia and who soon exceeded him in his 
esoteric powers and spiritual greatness. His name is Pyotr Ouspensky. He began to 
develop his mentor’s system further, and some years ago decided to go his own way. All 
news of him stopped a couple of years ago and everyone thought him lost on his journeys. 
Yet, we met in London, just before Elena and | were about to leave for America. 

“Ouspensky told me that he has a mission for me. You could imagine my surprise — | 
had barely met him in Russia and not once since the Revolution. Yet he was adamant that 


it was his duty to empower me to take a mystic stone to the United States, which refused 
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to become a member of the League of Nations. He told me that even though the war was 
over and Europe was finally settling down, an even greater disaster was approaching. To 
avoid it, to avoid the devastation and suffering of mankind, the stone was given to him in 
Shambhala so that he could give it to me. 

“|, naturally, was keen to learn about Shambhala, a place that had fascinated me since 
my youth. Yet Ouspensky was very terse on that subject, saying only that no-one who has 
ever gained entrance to Shambhala can ever talk about it: as one decides to or is required 
to leave the City, every trace of memory of it is wiped from that person’s mind. 

“| arrived in America to meet President Wilson through a young politician, Henry 
Wallace, who had been notified of the arrival of a mystic instrument. As a matter of fact, | 
never met the President in person, but Wallace arranged for the President to have a 
private viewing of the Stone. 

“What took place during that session or what the President was shown by the Stone — 
of this | have no idea. But Wallace reported the President as saying that the Stone must be 
shown to Lenin and I, as a Russian, should do it. Wallace was instructed to arrange our 
journey to Russia and to Tibet. 

“I know that you are keen to learn about my detour to Russia. It is often said that you 
can let go of Russia, but she never lets go of you. This saying is more than a figure of 
speech: all of us who fled the country from the Bolsheviks are constantly surrounded by 
Russian agents and spies. When in London, preparing for our trip to Russia, where we 
hadn’t been for six years, we learnt of Lenin’s sudden death. This upset my plans: | had no 
idea what sort of upheaval was to follow next. Therefore | decided not to proceed towards 
Moscow but take the Stone back to Tibet, disregarding the President’s wish. 

“From the cover of Time Magazine, | learnt that Russia was now led by Alexis Rykov, 
whom | had met in Paris where he was exiled before the War. As soon as we reached 
Continental Europe, Bolshevik agents began to approach me. Evidently Lenin had been 
informed of my mission and since his demise his successor was privy to it. 

“I still hesitated, until, as we reached Central Asia, | received a personal letter from the 
new premier, promising me every assistance and a safe passage through Russia, should | 
come to Moscow. | agreed. 

“This time | was present when the Stone was uncovered. It contacted us telepathically: 


we saw horrible visions of war and destruction, of unimaginable weapons and 
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unconceivable suffering. As we emerged from that nightmare, one feeling which remained 
was the certainty that the new Bolshevik regime was an integral part of it, as it would 
some day clash violently with another, equally godless regime that would seek to destroy 
it. 

Our meeting didn’t go well. Rykov regarded the Stone as nothing more than a 
magician’s trick, designed to scare him off the course of Communism. | considered myself 
lucky that | was able to take my trip back to Siberia on my own, instead of being taken 
there by the militia.” 

“Since the time the Stone was assigned to us,” Madame Roerich now took over, “I have 
been contacted by a strong entity, who calls himself Allal Ming, the spiritual leader of 
Tibet. He revealed to me that Nicholas has been chosen to spread the message of a 
coming pan-Buddhist state which incorporates all the lands from Siberia to China, where 
the invisible city of Shambhala would be manifested.” 

“Isn’t this exactly what the mad baron von Ungern-Sternberg, the self-proclaimed ruler 
of Mongolia, envisioned?” von Sebottendorf asked. 

“Yes, but he was shot by the Reds, whereas | returned,” Roerich replied. “Returned, to 
go with you all to the city that has remained hidden from Western eyes for a long time.” 

“But we are not the first who seek to enter Shambhala, are we?” Maria asked. 

“No, there have been many,’ Madame Roerich replied, “but very few ever make it far 
enough to try.” She raised her hands, indicating the monastery, their final stop before the 
proposed arrival to that mystic city. “We are the lucky ones — and providence has arranged 
for us, strangers from different corners of the world, to meet here as equals, united by the 
Great Spirit who led us here!” 

The lama said something quietly to Roerich, and Maria found little amazement in a 
feeling that she had understood what was being said. 

“Tonight,” Roerich repeated the lama’s words, confirming her understanding of them, 


“we shall all attend a ceremony of the utmost importance.” 
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Chapter XXI: Kailash, 1927, part Il 


As they left the chamber, Madame Roerich took Maria’s arm. 

“Can we talk in private?” she asked. 

Maria concurred eagerly. The latter invited Maria to her own room, similar to that of 
Maria, but with a somewhat different view from the window. 

“| wanted to ask you something, but | can see the answer before me,” Madame Roerich 
said. 

“Would you ask it anyway?” Maria reassured the older woman. 

“In my visions, which began even before we left London,” Madame Roerich said, “I was 
shown a woman. | was unable to find out who she was, so | just waited, knowing that 
some explanation would sooner or later present itself. Once Baron von Sebottendorf told 
me about you, things became clear. When | saw your picture, | knew you instantly. Do you 
know the baron carries a photo of you among his luggage?” 

“| had no idea!” Maria was somewhat astonished to learn this. 

“He does indeed — you in a dark dress, with your hair down, posing in profile like a 
queen or a goddess. The likeness was very close to what | had seen in my visions, where 
you were introduced as almost a goddess — a mother goddess.” 

Maria opened her mouth to say something, but no words came to her and Madame 
Roerich continued without taking note. 

“In my visions, it became clear to me that your mission is to give birth to a child, who in 
some way is connected to the Stone, to the ruler of Shambhala. Therefore, it was my first 
instinct to ask you, whether you already are a mother.” 

She stroked Maria’s cheek, not waiting for an answer. 

“But seeing you, | had my answer. You see, | have two sons myself and | recognize 
another mother when | see one. Mothers are the people with half a heart: they only carry 
one half of theirs with them, while the other remains with the child.” 

Maria had no wish or reason to argue, so she lowered her eyes. 


“| have no child,” she whispered. 
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“| thought as much, because your heart is all your own,” Madame Roerich confirmed. 
believe it was my task to urge you to have one.” 

“To... to have a child?” Maria lifted her eyes in surprise. 

“Yes, my dear,” Madame Roerich said. “The baron told me you are afraid to have lost 
your abilities as a medium. You shouldn’t worry: this gift never abandons us. It can 
sometimes be shifted, just like a radio station would change their broadcast frequency; 
yet the radio is still able to pick up the signals — all you have to do is tune it!” 

“It sounds reasonable,” Maria said. “During my journey, | have experienced a new 
opening, as if my spirit were finally able to overcome gravity and follow the call of the 
stars.” 

“It so easy in this part of the world!” Madame Roerich exclaimed. “I’ve seen men and 
animals, our entire entourage pause in mid-step as if time itself had suddenly stopped. 
The birds don’t sing, the dogs won’t bark; the men and the beasts experience only 
heavenly peace, when the door to The Great Nothingness is momentarily opened.” 

She sat on her bed and beckoned Maria to take a seat next to her. 

“I don’t know if we’ll find Shambhala,” she said, “but | know that, as we leave, each one 
of us will have found something they have either been searching for — or have 
subconsciously been led towards. In your case — | hope, my dear, that you’ll leave with a 
child!” 

“A child,” Maria repeated automatically. Madame Roerich’s soft voice and her words 
had created a dreamy atmosphere, almost as if Maria were preparing to go into a trance. 

“And isn’t this a perfect place to issue a call for a new spirit to take seed in your body?” 
Madame Roerich continued her murmuring mantra. “In this holy location everything 
celebrates connection with the stars! The supreme intellect has crossed your path with 
most remarkable men — whom you yourself confessed to loving!” 

“No, no, we mustn’t mention that again...” Maria protested. “I like both Roy and 
Merwan... | suppose | could imagine falling in love with both of them... but to confess my 
love — l'Il never forgive myself for saying that aloud!” 

“You told the truth, as did they!” Madame Roerich said. “This is not Europe, where our 
understanding of love is one of a complex system of financial and social relationships, 
which can only culminate in a legal act of monogamous marriage. We are in the land of 


true love! Its call must be answered, never rejected! And if you feel you must, but are 
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unable to choose between two great men — let fate take its course during tonight’s 
ceremony! It is conducted in your honour.” 

“My honour...?” Maria breathed hesitantly. 

“Yes. The chief lama asked me last night as we arrived: ‘Are you looking for the great 
mother? You have found her — search no more!’ | knew then that you have already arrived 
here and everything is going as planned by the Great Spirit. And today, before we 
gathered in the Chamber of Truth, the chief lama told me that once you enter the invisible 
city carrying a child, a great prophecy will be fulfilled.” 

“| don’t understand any of it!” Maria rose from the bed and took a few hurried steps 
towards the window. “Why me? Why a child?” she said. “Can you honestly expect me to 
give myself to a man | barely knew; to two men | barely know, tonight?” 

“Your heart and spirit knows them — that’s enough!” Madame Roerich said, still 
remaining seated on the bed as if not wishing to impose on Maria in her confused state. 
“Here people believe that love is like light — it either exists or it doesn’t. There is no 
society whose rules you must obey, no-one to convince of your decision’s rightness other 
than you yourself. And your body — | can tell: tonight it’s ready.” 

“But how can | suddenly abandon all my convictions — even though these are just social 
standards?” Maria reasoned. 

“Just have trust,” Madame Roerich said. “Tonight, as the ritual of cham dance begins, 
you will become someone else!” 

Maria didn’t understand the meaning of those words until that evening, when they 
were to gather in the monastery yard at sunset. Strange incense began to seep into her 
room, where she had gone to prepare herself. Regardless of it having only a slight aroma 
of herbs, it had the power to trigger her memories and bring back the scents she had 
known in the most important moments of her life. This scent was like an essence of all the 
emotions that can be stored in an aroma; that have lain dormant for years and still have 
the power to roll over you like a tidal wave once you have so much as touched the locks 
that keep them hidden. It replayed several moments before her eyes: the smell of the 
candles in the summer house of Sigrun’s parents; the smell of electricity in the air during 
the thunderstorms at Konstanz; the smell of cheap Viennese coffee houses as the sounds 
of zither music made the air vibrate in ripples as if someone had thrown a stone in the 


pool of silence. But mostly, it painted an image of several men: her father, Lothar, Adolf, 
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Roy, Merwan... In that scent, there were traces of everyone, in a manner that defied 
common sense. Maria decided to lie down for a while, to empty her mind and to forget 
that once again something was expected of her. 

As she opened her door, she was startled by a strange, frightening figure standing in 
front of her. Ina moment she understood: this was a costume; a dress, a mask and a head- 
gear she was supposed to wear. She had watched a couple of festivals and ritual dances in 
Hemis and Tholing; she had never taken part in any of them. Now, she dressed herself in 
the elaborate red silk gown with golden ornaments, put on the mask which depicted a 
beautiful princess, adorned herself with a head-gear and stepped into embroidered 
slippers. 

The costume seemed to grow on her — it made her feel special: delicate, beautiful and 
unattainable, yet adventurous and courageous enough to accept everything that fate 
might plan to surprise her with. She understood what Madame Roerich had meant when 
she had claimed that Maria would become someone else: she was no longer a lonely 
medium from Munich — she had broken the ties with her past, to become a spirit-being 
that existed only here, only now. 

On her way to the yard, several monks joined her, each wearing a mask of a different 
character with a different emotion, both positive and negative, beautiful and ugly. Others 
had already gathered in front of the gate. The dimness of the yard was contrasted by the 
bright gold of the mountaintops high above, illuminated by the setting sun. 

The long, low wail of the horn chained to the gate signalled the beginning of 
something. The monks began humming, and many bearing lit torches emerged from their 
midst. A kapala, being a cup made of a carved and decorated human skull, was passed 
around, filled with a bitter wine that tasted of roots and bark. Maria was gently pushed 
forward to a circle that was forming in the midst of the monks. There were several people 
with horrifying large masks — of dragons, of deities, of animals, of death. There was only 
one other woman so this must have been Madame Roerich; others were most likely the 
members of her own and Roerich’s team, but she was unable to discern who was who. 

Another howl from the horn, this time loud and menacing. More monks with the skull- 
cup, offering her a slightly sweeter drink, not permitting her to stop until she had drained 


the bizarre vessel. Silent explosions of light moved rhythmically clockwise. 
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Unknowing when or how she had started, Maria found herself dancing. Everyone was 
dancing or at least moving around to the rules of some inexplicable system that was 
carrying them along in an intricate pattern. Each movement was a thought, each thought 
was a prayer: everything told an eternal story, the beginning and the end of which was 
unknown to Maria. The higher the golden sunlight against the darkening sky climbed the 
steeples of the surrounding mountains, the higher the flames in the murky valley rose. 
The music was getting louder; it had a hypnotic pattern of only a couple of notes on 
trumpets, against which the deep horn was blown, creating a hollow and menacing 
interval that ripped apart the illusion of reality, displaying a frightening dimension at its 
core. 

Maria felt no longer bound to the ground, but drawn towards heaven, wishing to glide 
upwards and disappear with the vanishing sunlight. Some of the dancers, presumably the 
elder members of the team, had left the circle; others remained and kept telling the 
never-ending story of perpetual rebirth and death. The dance had lasted for a long time, 
but Maria didn’t feel any exhaustion. She didn’t feel anything save the wish to let the 
story be told through her and observe it unravel as if through the eyes of the princess - or 
the goddess - she had become. 

As the music became louder and more instruments joined in, her whirling almost lifted 
her off the ground. She wasn’t spinning either left nor right — she was spiralling in every 
possible direction, like time, or life or the universe. 

Stars poured over the firmament. Only two other characters remained — both desiring 
her. One was a dragon-like warrior prince, magnificent and formidable, prepared to 
abandon and destroy everything, to defy death itself to win her and whisk her to his fiery 
kingdom. The other was Death. He, too, was eager to carry her away, to his realm of 
darkness and perpetual silence. 

The three of them got closer and closer, until they became a wheel which was unable 
to stop it rotation, because the rotation kept the universe moving. She wanted to give 
herself to Death with its absolute peace — and to throw herself into the arms of Life with 
its roaring flames. She no longer cared who she belonged to, because she had realized 
that everything was revolving around her, originating from her, resulting in her. 

The lights around them dimmed and the sounds faded into the distance. The familiar 


incense rose like a mist from the depths of darkness, wrapping its wings around them. 
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This was her destiny. From the small window of her chamber, she saw the blue moon 
spinning in the sky, reflected upon the smooth mask of Death. Or was it the dragon 
warrior? 

She fell into a deep peaceful lethargy, made safe and comfortable by the knowledge 
she wasn’t alone. Someone was with her on that journey, someone strong and silent, who 
had made her his, and who belonged to her. 

But there was in her vision another presence, someone she hadn’t yet met, at least not 
during her current lifetime. This presence, this entity clung to her, hungry for love, in need 
of protection. It had left behind everything — its wisdom, its power, its greatness — and 
entered her as nothing more than a glimmer of starlight. Maria accepted it, promised to 
protect and guard it until it would be time for it to shine on its own, bringing light to the 
darkest corners of the world. 

She woke with an exceptionally clear understanding of what had happened. Her senses 
were sharply tuned; yet there was no regret or bitterness. Even without opening her eyes, 
she knew she would find herself alone on her narrow bedstead. She had no need for 
someone to share her bed — what had been shared last night, had been done with 
purpose and intensity unattainable to most people. 

The effects of the ritual hadn’t vanished with the night. It had taken her to a place from 
where people return in an altered state, rich with new wisdom that can hardly be dressed 
in words. A day before, she had considered Shambhala to be a beautiful legend, frantically 
pursued by several men around her, but a legend nevertheless. Today, she knew that in 
order to reach Shambhala, the real Shambhala, she had to be made to face herself, her 
fears and prejudices. 

Maria washed and got dressed. It was later than she thought — the sun had already 
passed the zenith. 

A call of the dharma drum invited her to meditation. This was much more easily 
accomplished than ever before. She was like a flower that has sprung roots which would 
enable it to reach for the groundwater in a dry wasteland. 

People — both the monks and the travellers -seemed to speak only in whispers that 
day. The premonition of something sacred approaching was creating a tangible 


atmosphere that wasn’t to be broken by trivial sounds. 
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She was looking forward to meeting her silent lovers — but wasn’t quite prepared to 
face them both at once. The men were sitting together on a stone railing, overlooking the 
waterfall, each smoking his unique brand of weed in his unique way. When seeing Maria 
approach, they made room for her between them. Maria sat, took an arm of each, and 
closed her eyes. The silence between them had finally achieved perfection. 

As the sun set, the travellers gathered in the entrance hall, as if in some mysterious 
airport from where an unknown flying device is supposed to take them to an unknown 
destination. Nothing was to be carried with them: Maria, the baron and Merwan had left 
all the little luggage they had at the small village at the foot of the Kailash Mountain; the 
Roerich team had either done the same or, as they were probably in possession of 
extensive scientific equipment, had had it sent ahead with several porters and other 
members of the team. 

Only the small crate which reportedly hid the Cintamani Stone was there. 

A monk appeared and led them to the Hall of Comprehension, which was dark and 
empty. The group gathered in the centre of the hall, under the dome, and waited. 

The sound of little bells announced the appearance of the lama. This time it was 
evident that his feet weren’t touching the ground and that his long robe hung in the air 
above it. 

The monks entered and closed the door behind the lama. For a moment, total darkness 
reigned. Then, the sound of the lama’s voice vibrated through the hall: 

“Ram.” 

The frequency created by this word caused a physical sensation the likes of which 
Maria had never felt before. It was as if her every bone and muscle, every piece of 
garment she wore, and especially her hair, which she had worn loose in the monastery, 
acknowledged and accepted the secret meaning of the word. At the sound, several 
candles in the hall ignited spontaneously. 

The words of the lama were carried to her mind: 

“Your search has taken you to the point where you need to decide whether to proceed 
or turn back. Beneath these gates-” the lama pointed to the floor, where massive iron 
doors that Maria hadn’t previously noticed were visible “-is the entrance to a cave, which 
leads directly into the Kailash Mountain.” 


The lama paused and looked at each one of the voyagers personally. 
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“What is Shambhala, and where do we find it?” he said. “Is it really beneath us, or 
above us? As we look up, we are able to see so far that our minds aren’t capable of 
comprehending it. Yet, when we look down, we can’t even see one inch under the crust of 
the earth. We can dig, but even the deepest goldmines barely scratch the surface. Does it 
hide a world full of riches, of people and cities?” 

He walked towards the crate. 

“Why don’t we let the Stone show us the way?” 

With a complicated movement of his fingers, without touching the crate, he made the 
lock burst open and the lid rise. Another container was in the crate — this one looked 
ancient and weird, made of silvery material and covered with symbols that didn’t 
resemble any known language. 

When the second lid opened, an eerie green glow filled the room. The lama made 
slight moves with his fingers, as if beckoning what was inside the casket to appear. Slowly, 
a green orb rose from inside and floated in the air above it. 

“In the core of our Earth,” the lama spoke, “is a tremendous mass of unfathomable 
energy: the Black Sun. It’s a concentrated heart of the force that fills the whole universe 
and, as such, it has the power to exist everywhere and at every moment in time 
simultaneously. Therefore, it is able to connect the whole universe, including other 
systems of stars and planets with Black Suns at their cores. Light has to travel at a given 
speed, and when it reaches very far, it grows faint and disappears. The darkness knows no 
limits of time or distance. It never fades. It is the one force that forms the basis from 
which existence can be generated. Such a power is the one superconductor in the 
universe. In it and through it, one can move instantaneously in every direction. Therefore, 
our inner Earth is a portal, which takes you anywhere. Shambhala is not beneath our feet. 
It can be somewhere very, very far. There might be several Shambhalas. No-one knows, 
because no-one can retain the memory of it. If you are able to cross the portal, you will be 
taken to those who have always been interacting with us, ever since the dawn of 
humanity — be they called gods or angels. Some of them come from so far that in their 
own world they are long since dead and can only survive here with us. Others are still 
waiting to be born, but into a distant world which nevertheless is in connection with our 
own. Kailash Mountain is one of the main beacons to those travellers on our Earth — the 


grand railway station from where one can travel to lesser destinations.” 
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The baron gulped and everyone directed their eyes at him. 

“What do you mean — if we ‘are able’ to cross the portal?” he thought aloud. 

The lama turned to face him. 

“What | asked you the other day: are you sure of your motives? Greed, secrets, self- 
profit can’t pass through the portal. It expels them,” he said. 

“How?” the baron voiced. 

“Those people don’t survive the crossing,” the lama said. “Therefore | urge you to 
enter this cave only if your heart is pure and filled with love. Every emotion will be 
amplified manifold; if you have fear or any other negative feelings in your heart it will 
break under the weight of those emotions. And to those of you who make it to the other 
side-” the lama now turned to everyone else, “-you will be returned when your mission 
has been accomplished. You will have no memory of your time in Shambhala — we are not 
designed to bring the sensations of other dimensions back in our three-dimensional 
brains. But what you will have learnt there will always stay with you: when you need it 
most, and expect it the least, this knowledge will return to you and help you make 
decisions which change the course of history.” 

The lama tapped his foot on the iron doors on the floor; this sounded like distant 
explosions on a battlefield. In a moment, the doors began to slide apart, driven by some 
unseen mechanism. A row of steps, carved into the cliff, was seen to lead downwards into 
darkness. 

“The stone will light your decent, until you reach the mountain,” the lama said. 
“Whatever happens, you mustn’t turn back or resist.” 

The lama reached forward to rest the glowing stone above his palms, and took it to 
Roerich, who also held out his hands. 

“You, who are entrusted with the mission of returning the Stone: follow the Stone and 
lead the others!” 

The orb made a slight jerk, like a small dog that is eager to run home and wishes the 
master to follow swiftly. Roerich stepped on the stairs and began to descend. 

The lama beckoned Madame Roerich to step closer. 

“You, great seer, the one who has been approached: guide them with your wisdom!” 

Madame Roerich followed her husband. 


Merwan was called forth next. 
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“You, god reincarnate, who could have freed yourself from the chain of rebirth but 
choose to stay: take fatherly care of your companions!” 

The green glow was now filling the passage into which Merwan walked. 

With a smile, the lama now looked at Maria. 

“You, who are one but enter as two, mother of great wisdom: guard them, who are 
only as children in the face of the great unknown!” 

Maria turned and walked towards the stairs, taking a glance back over her shoulder. 

Baron von Sebottendorf stood with sweat beading on his plump face. 

“No!” he shouted as the lama reached out to him, and his voice hit the burning candles 
and Maria like a shockwave. “I can’t! Let me out!” 

He ran to the closed door of the hall. Maria saw Roy and Roerich’s son make a few 
steps to halt him, but the lama gestured to them not to follow. 

Von Sebottendorf was pounding on the door frantically, begging for it to be opened. 
Each beat was shattering the fluid which enabled people to be understood without words. 

The lama raised his hand and drew a half circle in the direction of the baron. Maria saw 
the baron still pounding, but the sounds of his blows and cries no longer reached the rest 
of them from the bubble of silence he now stood in. 

“He chose wisely,” the lama said. 

Maria turned and looked down the stairs. Merwan was standing a couple of paces 
beneath her, waiting for her with his hand stretched out. His dark eyes had acquired the 
same green glow that was surrounding them. Maria took his hand and followed into the 
faint light. Shortly after she saw Roerich junior join them, then the other members of the 
Russian’s team, with Roy probably being assigned to be the final guardian. 

They walked through what seemed to be a natural cave, changing its shape constantly: 
on occasions, it was too low for them to walk upright; then it took a turn and opened into 
a vast cathedral-like void where their steps acquired a deafening echo. Sometimes the 
passage forked, but obviously the Stone was leading Roerich faithfully, as he never paused 
or hesitated. 

They had been walking for what must have been at least an hour when a peculiar 
humming sound became discernible. It was at the same time low and high pitched, 
changing rapidly as if someone was toying with a radio control button, picking up 


electrical sounds from the ether. It became louder and more insistent as they approached 
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the source. The Stone seemed to react to every change in the pitch and frequency of the 
sound, pulsating at seemingly random intervals. 

The passage had narrowed again so they all had to walk in single file. A faint light, 
different from the luminous green glow of the Stone, became visible from ahead. It 
seemed that they were nearing their destination. 

Suddenly, a bolt resembling a huge electric discharge, accompanied by a deafening 
crackle, ripped through the passage — through every one of them. For a while, Maria and 
the others had to stop as the unexpected flash had blinded them completely. Another one 
shot through the walls of the cave just a few steps away from Maria, blinding her again 
and making her ears ring. She groped for Merwan with closed eyes and felt the man grab 
her hand and lead her forward. Another series of bolts made her to let go of Merwan and 
cover her ears while squeezing her eyes shut. Automatically, she kept on walking with 
careful steps, hoping to feel Merwan’s hand offering support again. 

When she opened her eyes, she saw nothing but complete darkness. Her first thought 
was that, blinded by the flashes, she hadn’t recovered the ability to see yet; but when the 
darkness still didn’t recede after a few seconds, she realized this wasn’t the case. 

Also, the humming and other sounds had disappeared, including those of human 
footsteps on the tunnel floor. Maria opened her eyes wide and held her breath, trying to 
listen for the slightest noise. 

“Merwan,” she whispered. There was no reply. 

Then Maria noticed how different the air in the tunnel was — not filled with electricity 
as it had been a moment ago, but rather damp and moist, resembling a basement in her 
Viennese apartment house. 

After a period of inching forward and groping for the wall of the cave as support, Maria 
saw a faint light shining ahead of her. How could she have dropped so far behind Merwan 
and everyone in the group? There seemed to be no-one anywhere near her. 

Picking up her pace, still groping for the wall and stumbling occasionally, she moved 
forward with determination. The light grew brighter. 

Next she saw a small patch of blue sky. 

The sun was shining over a beautiful landscape — the lush green forests surrounding 


the mountains, no longer unfriendly but warm and smooth, like soft velvety fur. Here and 
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there a dark blue eye of a lake was visible. The air, warm and fragrant, was filled with the 
singing of birds and sounds of cowbells. 

If this was Shambhala, it was everything one could have dreamt of. Only, it wasn’t 
Shambhala. Maria had been here before, even though this area had looked quite different 
during her last visit, on a murky February evening in 1919. 

She walked down the side of the hill until she reached a footpath, which had to lead 
somewhere. By then, her eyes had begun to notice familiar landmarks. A church steeple 
was visible. Somewhere near it was the hunting lodge that Guido von List had built. 

In about half an hour, she saw a maiden, pasturing sheep on the hillside. 

“God speed! Beautiful day, isn’t it?” the girl greeted her. 

It was. A beautiful day in Berchtesgaden. 

The girl must have wondered about Maria’s appearance, her dress and her boots, yet 
hadn’t said anything except to give her the requested directions to the village post office. 

Once there, Maria asked for a collect call to be put through to General Haushofer in 
Munich. While she was waiting for the call to be connected, her eyes fell on the 
newspaper on the counter. 

“Is this... is this today’s paper?” she asked in amazement. 

The clerk reached out for the paper to take a closer look. 

“Oh, sorry, Miss,” he said. “Yesterday’s. Today’s paper hasn’t arrived yet. It is due by 
midday delivery.” 

There was no reply on the general’s phone. The clerk offered to put through another 
call but Maria needed a breath of fresh air before she was able to speak to anyone. 

The newspaper had been issued on May 20", 1928. 

How and where had she lost a full year? Or, should she have asked herself, how and 
why had she walked out of the Black Mountain, after having been in the depths of a 
mountain range in Tibet only minutes ago? 

Was this a dream? 

With a sudden cold shiver, she slid her hand across her belly. 

A year had passed. She was — or had believed herself to have been — pregnant. Where 


was the child? 
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Maria’s eventual arrival in Munich, after a journey facilitated by a highly bewildered 
General Haushofer, was greeted with a variety of emotions but it didn’t cause the sort of 
stir she had been afraid of. The German team hadn’t returned yet, so it had been assumed 
that, obviously, Maria was either with them or would be joining them eventually. Then, 
people did wonder why she had returned on her own and prematurely, without letting 
anybody know of her arrival, and she found it best to say that she had come back on her 
own after achieving all she had hoped would arise from her Tibet experiences. 

The few who were let in on her real secret seemed to be perplexed, either disinclined 
to believe that she was unable to recall anything about her stay in Shambhala, or clearly 
distrustful of the whole story. Maria became withdrawn and avoided meeting people who 
would potentially be interested in her experiences in Tibet. The less she mentioned 
anything that had happened to her, the happier she and everyone else remained. 

Only when Maria applied for a new passport and it became known that she hadn’t 
officially re-entered Germany via any identifiable means, was the reservation in the eyes 
of her friends diminished. By then, though, Maria had herself begun doubting her 
experience, which seemed more and more like a distant hallucination. 

Before the German team returned, Maria had read articles in the newspapers about 
the mystery surrounding the Roerich expedition: it had been thought missing from May 
1927 to June 1928, during which period all communication with the team had been lost. 
In June, some of the team members, including Roerich’s family, had emerged in India. 
They had reportedly been detained by Tibetan authorities for several months and forced 
to live in inhuman conditions. Five of the accompanying members had perished. 

The reports corroborated Maria’s story, and her friends — even very close ones such as 
Sigrun — finally believed her and confessed to not having trusted her initial account 
without severe reservations. But Maria no longer cared. 

During the eighteen months the members of the German team had aged significantly: 
the harsh conditions of the journey had made the men appear ten years older. Yet Maria 
hadn’t changed: when she looked at, and compared herself against, a studio portrait that 
had been taken seven or eight years ago — the same portrait Baron von Sebottendorf had 
hidden in his notecase — she saw the change in fashion, but not in her face. For a woman 


of thirty-two, she was looking astonishingly juvenile. The same assessment was reflected 
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in young Georg’s eyes as they met in Munich railway station: from a seventeen-year-old 
younger brother there had emerged a nineteen-year-old man who could have passed as 
Maria’s suitor. When Georg, now universally referred to as Herr Nagengast, asked her to 
be his date at a New-Year’s ball, she accepted. 

Had she not, every once in a while, been awakened in the middle of the night, with 
tears in her eyes, by the embrace of her imaginary child, she would have filed the 


memories of her Tibetan adventure under all her lost and forgotten causes. 


End of Part Two 
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Part Three: From there 


Chapter XXII: Schwarzwald, 1936 


As if Nature were incapable of creating a perfectly beautiful summer’s night and 
offering it to a couple in love, this one was made even more beautiful by human 
intervention. For what is music but an intervention, possibly even defiance against God, 
who is challenged by the arrogance of men to create something that doesn’t exist 
naturally? 

This music could only have been referred to as sweet — another defiance, to extend the 
concept of taste to a totally different sensation. Throughout all the centuries when man 
had made music for his own pleasure, music had never sounded in this part of Germany. It 
probably never would have, were it not for the invention of radio, capable of transmitting 
the tunes from the Scala in Berlin to the depths of the Schwarzwald. Generations of 
foresters had lived and died here without having ever heard manmade music other than 
the calls from passing hunting horns. And here they were: young and in love, just married 
and entertained by tunes from the best orchestra in Berlin. Life was too beautiful to be 
true. 

The young wife was dreaming of going to Berlin one day, to see the musicals and 
restaurants and the latest fashions. The husband had travelled as far as Leipzig but had 
been unable to resist the temptation to embellish, and in his stories the city had evolved 
into Berlin. 

The young wife smelt of a Parisian perfume, made in Cologne. The husband smoked his 
last Turkish cigarette. A minute ago, the little lady had stolen a kiss and complained the 
taste of it had been entirely ruined by the taste of nicotine; so the husband had made a 


promise he would quit after finishing this last one. He had a mental image that when the 
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box, a gift for their wedding, was emptied, it would symbolize the ending of their 
honeymoon and the start of everyday married life. 

The skies were rife with stars; to really enjoy the contrast of the glittering heavens 
against the dark mass of the Black Forest they had switched off every light and were 
sitting on the porch in darkness that was only punctuated by the red flicker of the 
cigarette and the warm yellow glow of the dial of the portable Philips radio, also a 
wedding present. 

“Well, that’s the last of it, then,” the man said, preparing to make the most of his final 
puff. “Sure you don’t want it?” 

“No!” the woman laughed. “I only smoke when I’m drunk!” 

She reached for a little bottle of liqueur on a small serving table and refilled the glasses. 
Lifting them, she turned to her husband and waited until the last pleasure-inducing 
substance was inhaled from the stub. 

The man held his breath for a while, as if reluctant to depart with the essence he had 
captured in his lungs. He took the stub between his thumb and middle finger and flicked it 
away towards the sky. A red spark took off, dimmed, brightened, and then rose impossibly 
far towards the Milky Way before yielding to gravity and dropping towards the crest of the 
forest. For a brief moment it disappeared; then the spark briefly became visible again 
behind the treetops, disappearing into the thick woods. There followed an instant of 
darkness and then a blinding flash of white light. 

Both the man and the woman were frozen in bewilderment. 

“Hans! What was that?” the woman said after a short while, still holding the small 
glasses in mid-air. 

Before the man could frame a reply, the crash of the explosion reached them. The 
woman gave a shriek and covered her ears, letting the glasses drop. In another second, 
everything was over and silence returned. A barely visible red glow amidst the treetops 
indicated the spot in the forest where something had fallen. 

“What was that?” the woman asked frantically, her hands still over her ears. “Was it an 
aeroplane? Did an aeroplane just crash in the forest?” 

The man gulped. 

“| don’t think so,” he said. “Perhaps a meteor of some sort. A small one.” 


“How far do you think it is?” the woman asked. 
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The man was calculating. 

“It took about ten seconds before we heard the sound of the explosion,” he said. “It 
must be some three kilometres away.” 

“It could have killed us,” the horrible possibility sprang to the woman’s head. “Oh, 
Hans!” 

But instead of comforting his young wife, the man jumped to his feet and ran to his 
bicycle standing against the fence. The woman leapt up as well and dashed after him. 

“Hans! You’re not planning to actually go there?” she gasped. “Are you insane?” 

“| need to see it, Inge!” 

“You'll get killed!” the woman shouted. “Don’t leave me alone! I’m scared!” 

But the man refused to listen to her sobbing and took off. Pedalling along a narrow 
footpath that led into the depths of the forest, he caught and lost the red glimmer in the 
sky, caught it again, lost it again. As the path now took a turn in the wrong direction, he 
headed off it straight into the wilderness. The dynamo lamp gave just enough light to 
prevent him from hitting the trees, but on a couple of occasions he bumped into exposed 
roots or stumps and nearly fell. He was panting heavily, but at least the glow was now 
getting brighter, so he knew he was on the right course. 

From his right, where a wider road was leading into the woods, he saw the headlights 
of cars or probably motorcycles approaching the crash site. 

It took him a couple of minutes more before he reached the gravel road and from there 
the pedalling became much easier. In five more minutes he was able to see the flicker of 
the flames lighting the treetops in front of him. 

A man in the SS uniform on a stationary motor bike was blocking his way. The forester 
slowed down. 

“Sorry, can’t pass through here,” the SS man said. 

“| saw some kind of crash and thought perhaps help was needed. I’m the new forester 
of the Rottweil district.” 

“Thank you for your concern,” the man in the uniform said, but didn’t move from the 
middle of the road. “No help needed. It was just a surveillance balloon.” 

The forester looked distrustful. 

“There was an explosion,” he insisted. 


The SS man, though polite and calm, indicated signs of impatience. 
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“We have our team of specialists working on it. | shall have to ask you to turn back. Go 
home, there’s nothing you can do here.” 

Reluctantly, the forester did as he was told. Arguing with an SS official wouldn’t have 
been wise. 

After a while he saw more headlights approaching and took a turn into the woods 
where he could remain unseen. This time it was heavy vehicles moving towards the site of 
the crash: he saw a couple of large crane trucks with about a dozen soldiers in each and an 
armoured vehicle, escorted by two more men on motor bikes. Everything was marked 
with SS insignia. 

Even though his heart went out to his young wife who must have been sick with worry, 
the forester decided to wait it out. He was a forester first and a husband later. The hours 
passed and he dozed off, awaking to the first rays of the sun, and to an impression that he 
had dreamt of gunfire. None of the vehicles had passed his way although he had heard 
almost constant sounds of distant machinery, muted by the trees. Grudgingly, the forester 
decided to give up his vigil and return home. At that point he felt the tremors. Something 
heavy was headed his way. He withdrew into the concealment of the trees again, to a 
point giving a good view of the road. After some minutes, the whole entourage drove by 
him again. The trucks were driving alongside one another and something large and heavy 
had been mounted on them. It was covered by tarpaulin, but as a gust of wind made the 
cloth flutter, an object with a smooth and silvery surface became momentarily visible. It 
didn’t look like a weather balloon, but then it didn’t look like anything the forester had 
ever seen before. 

As the machines passed down the road which he knew went to the military base in 
Zepfenhan, he suddenly became aware of the lack of the soldiers whom he had seen 
mounted on the trucks some hours earlier. Unable to resist the urge, the man began 
pedalling again in his initial direction. 

It wouldn’t have been easy to find the crash site in the dim morning light with no red 
glow to guide him, but the tyre marks of the trucks and the armoured car were there to 
follow. After some distance, the tracks led off into the forest. Several trees had been 
freshly felled to make room for the trucks to pass. 

About a kilometre into the woods the forester found the site of the explosion. 


Whatever had come from the heavens, it had demolished quite a large portion of the 
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forest, cutting bulky oaks literally in half and pulling others up by their roots. The impact 
point was marked by a crater of about fifty metres in diameter, surrounded by carbonized 
tree trunks. Whatever had landed here had been removed and the resulting hole covered 
up in dirt to leave no indication of its shape. The forester prodded the freshly turned 
ground with the toe of his boot, not sure what he wished or dreaded to discover, until he 
came across a find he would rather have missed. 

It was a human hand, sticking out of a grey sleeve of a soldier’s uniform. There was 


mud and blood on the fingers. 


At about the same moment, a senior officer in the Zepfenhan base was engaged in the 
most important phone conversation of his life. Out of respect, he conducted it standing 
up. His heart was beating furiously. It wasn’t every day that a commander of a small 
military base would have received orders from Reichsführer Heinrich Himmler, the 
commander of the SS. It wasn’t every day that a commander would have to execute 
twenty of his soldiers. But there was to be absolutely no leakage about what happened in 
Schwarzwald; this had been made quite clear when the phone call from Berlin had 
awakened him around midnight. 

The commander was unsure about how the findings should be reported to 
Reichsführer Himmler. This certainly wasn’t a case one could research from a military 
handbook. 

He was both relieved and disappointed when he learnt that the Reichsführer was 
unavailable and his call was being directed to Himmler’s assistant, Brandt, who had made 
the initial call to Zepfenhan. The latter listened to his confusing account without any 
comments and promptly gave orders to secure the find until Himmler’s personal units 
would arrive to collect it. The commander was astonished at the assistant’s attitude, 
which was very calm, almost as if he was receiving a routine report. 

Actually, both Brandt and Himmler were anticipating this exact news from the 
Zepfenhan base commander. There had been another phone call from Munich to 
Himmler’s headquarters in Berlin shortly before midnight. The Reichsführer wasn’t to be 


awoken for any reason; in fact those who had the right to disturb him at any hour could be 
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counted on one hand. Brandt knew that one of those people was Maria Orsic. Her call was 
put through to Himmler’s personal bedside telephone. Himmler, who had just managed to 
fall asleep, sounded irritated but when informed about the identity of the caller, grew 
alert. 

“Reichsführer?” the voice of a woman said on the other end. 

“Yes, Maria! What is it?” 

“Heinrich, we have cast the bait and it has been taken!” 

“Where?” 

“Somewhere in the Schwarzwald region.” 

The Reichsführer was silent for a while and since silence is unable to convey emotions, 
his exultancy went unregistered. Then he said in his matter-of-fact voice: 

“Come and meet me tomorrow. l'Il have Brandt book you on the first flight to Berlin. 
Will there be two passengers?” 

“Yes, Reichsführer.” 

Himmler was unable to sleep. He gave Brandt orders to alert the nearest military base 
in the Schwarzwald region and instruct the senior officer regarding the necessity for 
secrecy and ruthlessness. He was reasonably confident there would be another call soon; 
if not — that would have meant a lot of uncertainty for the coming days. But since every 
anti-aircraft unit in the country had been ordered to heightened levels of preparedness, it 
was virtually impossible that an aerial incident would go unnoticed and the crash site 
remain undetected. 

The call that came at six in the morning proved his point. 

Five hundred kilometres away, in Munich, Maria had also spent a sleepless night. Now, 
after having reported to Himmler and having sensed the man’s excitement, she was 
nevertheless uncertain about her own feelings. What was it that they had done? What 
effect would it have on the future? 

She knew Himmler and knew that the further progress of their research and the 
existence of the whole society depended on his satisfaction. Thankfully, Himmler hadn’t 
been a difficult man to please throughout their friendship. Unlike many who merely 
tolerated the activities of Vril, Himmler was always predisposed to believe and to accept. 
If there wasn’t anything for him to accept, he was content to wait and have confidence. 


For a small man, he was able to manifest great patience in realising visions far greater 
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than his physical stature. He had known Maria by reputation and, as he had told her at 
their first meeting, had a great trust in her even before it had taken place. Maria had been 
neither flattered nor annoyed by the young man’s profession of admiration: since her 
involvement in the Thule and other occult societies in Munich, Maria had grown immune 
to such outbursts, especially when emanating from small, nervous fellows with thick 
glasses who fancied themselves as spiritual knights of some realm of fantasy. But Himmler 
had been determined to be Maria’s champion and soon enough Maria had begun to see 
the redeeming values in the man who seemed as utterly misplaced in the world of politics 
as in the world of the occult. 

He was often referred to as ‘the chicken farmer’ — as a member of the German 
Workers’ Party, one shouldn’t have taken any offence at that. Yet, it was clear that 
Himmler envisaged himself in charge of a force much grander than poultry. The fact that 
the soul of a great warrior prince was imprisoned in the body of a bookworm-ish, scrawny 
man actually endeared him to Maria as their acquaintance grew into a comfortably tepid 
friendship, in which both of them had very distinct roles to play. Maria’s was the part of a 
goddess or at least a sibyl, whereas Himmler was her high priest. Of course, there were 
many different mediums, spiritualists, occult scientists and oriental mystics surrounding 
Himmler since he had begun his rise in politics; yet Maria knew he had developed a 
specially soft spot for her from the time of their very first meeting at Hess’s apartment in 
Munich. 

Upon her mysterious return from Tibet, Maria had found the NSDAP much stronger 
than it had been little over a year ago. It had adopted more radical politics and its support 
had grown among the masses who had discovered Hitler’s unique ability to reflect their 
exact hopes and fears in fiery oration. Maria had known Hitler as the man who was able to 
access the nation’s suppressed hopes and give it wings — now he had also found out how 
to power his performance from their fear, balancing it against the utopian vision of a 
future governed by the rediscovered values of the Aryan race. 

Himmler had set out to realize his dreams of leadership as well. In the early days of 
1929, Hitler appointed him as Reichsführer-SS, putting him in charge of his personal 
defence corps. At last, Himmler was able to feel himself as a Grand Master of a Templar 
order, gathering around him an army of supermen who would cleanse the world of all 


things impure. 
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While Maria had been away from Germany, Himmler with his increasing prominence in 
the political structure had also attracted several new spiritual assistants. There was a 
certain Herr Wulff, who was casting charts, predicting the inevitable rise of the NSDAP and 
Himmler personally. Also breaching the inner circle was one Ernst Schulte-Strathaus, of 
whom Hess was especially fond. Another astrologer, he appeared to mirror Hess’s spiritual 
needs and feed his hunger for knowledge of the future. 

Maria was by no means forgotten, but it was obvious that a hierarchical structure of 
spiritualists, with their tasks neatly divided between them according to their specific 
spiritual capacities, was forming inside the NSDAP. She with her as yet wholly unexplained 
messages from another planet was classified as a potentially invaluable assistant to the 
science and technology team, but an era of prophets seemed to have arrived: it was the 
future or the distant past that interested the party elite, not obscure scientific information 
that yet had to be put to use by the aircraft or armament industry. 

Hitler had also made a new friend, a respected Danish aristocrat and stage celebrity, 
Erik Jan Hanussen, whose every mediumistic show, at every major venue, was inevitably 
sold out. Hanussen was, no doubt, a powerful performer, able to catch the attention of his 
audience and not let go. It was said that Hanussen had seen Hitler speak and recognized 
an immense potential, a diamond in the rough. He offered to train Hitler; to reveal to him 
the secrets of audience manipulation and mesmerism and increase the dramatic effect of 
his public speeches, and Hitler had accepted. It was evident that Hitler’s skills had 
blossomed and his popularity accordingly. 

What made this alliance very strange were the rumours which accompanied Hanussen 
— it was said that although posing as a Danish count he was actually a Moravian Jew from 
Vienna. By that time, Hitler’s speeches were becoming more and more concerned with 
Jews as the alien agents of evil who had infiltrated Germany; therefore his association 
with Hanussen wasn’t publicized or even known to anyone other than the party elite. 

Maria decided to see this man herself. She travelled to Berlin in order to attend a 
performance at the Scala. Georg, by then twenty, offered to accompany her and Maria 
saw no reason to reject this offer. Hess pulled some strings to get her two tickets — the 
occult show was a huge hit and sold out for weeks to come. He also expressed his wish 


that Maria should, if possible, meet Hanussen after the show privately and ‘test his 
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abilities’, of which Hess seemed to be as sceptical as he had been ten years earlier about 
Maria’s. 

“Doubtless, a great orator and performer,” he had said, “and, as such, perhaps useful. 
Yet, his influence and his motivation are yet to be investigated.” 

“Is he a showman — or a genuine medium?” Maria asked, even though she would have 
been unable to imagine herself on a big stage, using her powers for the purpose of cheap 
thrills. 

“This is information | hope to get from you,” Hess replied, and added in a sinister tone: 

“Mind you, the man is a terrible womanizer. The police keep a close eye on him.” 

“Oh, really?” 

Hess lowered his voice even further. 

“It’s something | hesitate to repeat in front of a lady,” he said, “but he’s known to have 
been entertained by no less than six consecutive ladies of the trade in his hotel apartment 
during one single day.” 

“Well, if he tries anything,” Georg now interjected, clenching his fist, “he’ll have me to 
answer to.” 

Since he had joined Himmler’s new SS, Georg had matured visibly. His youthful 
disposition had been supplemented by a sense of almost holy mission and of belonging to 
an order of knights, destined to safeguard the likes of Maria from the likes of Hanussen. 

“Preferably not,” Hess commented, “since this is not an official mission where the SS 
could intervene. We want Maria’s trip to remain hidden: if the man is such a great 


clairvoyant, he should know of your presence.” 


Chapter XXIII: Berlin, 1931 


The Scala was packed to the rafters. This great and fashionable ‘Europe's leading variety 
theatre’, as the programme booklet proudly proclaimed, housed more jewels and furs that 
night than a royal ball of a small kingdom. Maria had expected most of the patrons to be 
wealthy and mature ladies; to her surprise she saw an equal percentage of gentlemen, 
both civilian and military. Since Hanussen had associated himself with the NSDAP, 
predicting their ultimate triumph and the rise of Hitler as the leader of Germany, the party 
members and members of the SA and SS had taken a very affirmative attitude to the art of 
this man, notwithstanding a rather shady past. If indeed he was Jewish, this problem was 
quietly overlooked, as it was in the case of several widely popular entertainers on the 
stage and in films. 

Of all the occult performances Maria had witnessed, this was the most opulent. A large 
orchestra played ominously oriental music as thousands of people scrutinized each other 
and exhibited themselves, exchanged greetings or fidgeted restlessly on their seats in 
excitement. 

A loud gong sounded, in response to which the chandeliers became dimmed. The 
murmur of the crowd died instantly. After a carefully measured pause during which total 
silence reigned, a man in tails walked to the proscenium, in the centre of which a 
microphone stood. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he announced. A prolonged moment of silence followed, 
which successfully signalled to the audience an important message: that the man who was 
being announced had no need of any kind of introduction. 

“Erik - - - Jan - - - Hanussen!” 

The man quickly withdrew from the stage, backing up as in awe before some 
formidable deity. The audience burst into deafening applause while the orchestra struck 
up the introduction to another exotic overture with Egyptian overtones. 

The curtain opened, revealing an impressive sight: a dark man veiled in a cape, 
standing in the centre of a dark stage, lit by a single cold spotlight. Slowly, he walked to 


the microphone, seemingly oblivious to the thousands that cheered him. 
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“Hanussen!” a female voice from the balcony screeched in hysterics. 

Hanussen raised his hand, only slightly, to silence the audience and the orchestra, both 
of which obeyed dutifully. He began to speak, very close to the microphone, in a low and 
hoarse voice. His whole appearance was meant to convey the impression of a tormented 
soul, on whom fate has imposed the exasperating task of seeing into future and past and 
interacting between mortals and the other world. His every gesture and expression was 
carefully calculated to make the spectators realize that they were witnessing something 
unique, and that, for Hanussen himself, the task of emerging from a perpetual state of 
trance in order to let the people catch a glimpse of his powers was an ordeal which he 
struggled to carry through for the benefit of mankind. 

The first act of the show was mostly clever illusions masking behind a thin veil of 
occultism. Maria enjoyed the spectacle, even though she had an unpleasant feeling that 
she was being offered light entertainment which sheltered, not the ’dark and mysterious 
powers’ which were repeatedly insisted upon, but a total and regrettable pointlessness. 

After a few visually gratifying illusions, Hanussen selected some volunteers who were 
invited onto the stage and put under hypnosis. This appeared genuine enough to revive 
Maria’s interest. Watching the mesmerized people on the stage, the audience gasped in 
admiration, tickled by the alarming sensation that they too could be taken onstage and 
made to perform embarrassing acts under the eyes of their peers. 

It was announced that during the second part of the programme Hanussen would 
perform acts of clairvoyance and provide, with the help of the spirits, answers to 
questions, which members of the audience were requested to write down on paper 
together with the number of their seat, and hand over to Hanussen’s assistant. 

“| don't think we have any chance with that,” Maria whispered to Georg. “Everyone in 
here has a question for Hanussen. What are the chances that mine will attract his 
attention?” 

Georg reached for his pocket, smiling in a sly manner. 

“| think | have a prescription against going unnoticed,” he said and handed Maria a 
folded leaf of paper. It was SS stationery from none other than Himmler himself. 

“If that doesn't catch his attention, he can imagine himself in a big trouble,” he said. 
“What are you going to ask him?” 


Maria wasn't sure, but before she herself realized it, she had written down just one 
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short line. It read: 

“Where is my child?” 

She folded the paper again quickly so George wouldn't see the words on it, and handed 
it to the assistant who was walking up and down the aisle. 

After the interval, act two began with a piece of even more intensely oriental music. 
The curtains opened to reveal a stylized Indian landscape with moonlight flooding the 
Ganges. Dancing girls performed an exotic ballet that evidently depicted a ritual offering 
of a young maiden, who was laid out on an altar and then began to levitate miraculously. 
The spectators were enraptured. 

As the lengthy number ended, the dancers assumed poses as if to welcome a great 
deity — who, of course, was Hanussen himself. Having worn a cape and a turban in the 
previous act, he now had the appearance of a sophisticated gentleman in tails. The 
microphone rose from the floor and Hanussen announced that he would now be reading 
telepathically the questions written down by the patrons and replying to them. His 
assistant remained in the auditorium, having obviously noted down the seats of the 
patrons whose questions had been pre-selected — it was hardly plausible that everyone in 
the auditorium who were longing for an answer would receive spiritual guidance. 

A lady assistant, who had been active in the Indian ballet, now brought Hanussen a 
bowl full of folded papers. The clairvoyant passed his gloved hands above them, as if 
feeling the contents pouring out from different notes and deciding whether they were 
worthy of his attention or not. Maria had read that occasionally information of great 
importance was revealed to Hanussen during this section of the performance and, 
through him, to the persons who were hungry for an answer. He had seen lost jewels and 
stolen valuables in the eye of his mind, had even prevented a fire and a well-planned theft 
at a bank. All this had made him a star. 

Hanussen would pick a note, hold it close to his heart and forehead and try to read the 
question in it telepathically. When this was more or less successfully done, he would 
occasionally venture to pick the author of the note from the audience. If he wasn’t 
inclined to do so, his assistant, obviously having himself conducted the selection of the 
questions and holding a paper with the summaries of them, asked the persons on specific 
seats to stand up and receive the divine message. 


The first was a young girl, troubled by the suicide of her brother. Hanussen didn’t even 
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have to find the author of the distressed note, as the girl burst in tears even before the 
medium was through with his mental deciphering of the letter. He then went into a semi- 
trance which allowed him to contact the spirit of the young man. The lights on the stage 
were dimmed and people gulped in both horror and admiration, when a faint white cloud 
became visible next to the medium. Hanussen’s assistant in the auditorium warned 
everyone to be still and refrain from screaming, as the ectoplasm of the departed man 
materialized before their eyes. Hanussen asked it some questions and listened to the 
telepathically received answers attentively. He then announced the reason for the young 
man’s suicide to be unrequited and forbidden love. This might have sounded as too trivial 
a reason, but Hanussen, with some hesitation, added that the object of this illicit feeling 
was the young girl who had asked the question herself. 

The girl gave a muted cry, fainted and had to be carried out of the theatre to rumbling 
applause. The ectoplasm of the brother, now supposedly having found peace, dissolved. 

There followed a couple of questions about finances and monetary transactions, and 
some more ’should-I’s about marriage or emigration. Even if he set off less than 
successfully, Hanussen always managed to steer his answer towards great plausibility and 
rapturous reception. 

After a while, the medium, having pulled another note from the bowl and held it on his 
forehead as if reading the contents with his third eye, said: 

“This is about a child.” 

Maria grew tense. 

“Yes, about a child,” Hanussen confirmed. “It’s a question from a desperate mother. 
"Where is my child?’, she asks.” 

Maria strived not to let her body language betray her. She hadn’t thought this thing 
through. What if she was asked to stand up in front of everybody — in front of Georg? No- 
one in Munich knew about her pregnancy — not the one in 1919 nor the one that might or 
might not have taken place three years ago in Tibet. 

She then realized with great relief that she had folded the question hurriedly before 
she had remembered to write down her seat number. Unless the assistant had taken 
especial notice of her, Hanussen would not know with certainty who the letter came from. 
Should he point in her direction, she would ignore it. 


But Hanussen was a man of the world who had either relived or foreseen different 
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scenarios. 

“As this is a most delicate manner,” he said, “I shall not ask the young lady to identify 
herself. Instead, | would like to encourage her to contact me after the performance 
through my assistant. What | can only say at the moment, is — your children, whom you 
have never seen, are alive and well. Both of them.” 

He looked in the audience and more or less directly at Maria. 

Hanussen proceeded with another letter but Maria was unable to hear a word of what 
was being said. The medium’s last words were drumming in her ears. The children. Both of 
them. Was this meant for her — or had another woman expressed a similar question? This 
was unlikely. What then could that reply have meant? That the children she had given 
birth to were alive in some alternative level of existence, to be manifested as little clouds 
of ectoplasm? 

There was another option but she forced herself to stop before opening the door that 
might have led her to agonizing internal struggles. She had to force herself to be calm, for 
at least until the performance was over. 

Deluged with applause and flowers, Hanussen took his last bow. The curtain fell. Lights 
became bright and the orchestra began a lively march tune as exit music. 

“Exciting, wasn’t it?” Georg asked. “Do you presume he exhibited real occult powers — 
or was it all just neatly executed trickery?” 

“No,” Maria said, aware that this could be interpreted either way. 

“| thought so too,” Georg said, evidently too absorbed in his own reasoning to even 
require a second opinion. Then he looked at Maria. 

”I’m surprised your question wasn’t read. What did you ask?” 

“Nothing of importance,” Maria replied, looking straight in front of her. 

“The question now is, how to get you to meet Hanussen,” Georg reasoned, unaware 
that the whole matter had already been decided upon. 

“| shall ask his assistant,’ Maria suggested, attempting to make it sound a hesitantly 
voiced random thought. 

“Yes,” Georg confirmed. “You should probably book a private séance.” 

Indeed, private readings and future-telling were advertised both in the programme 
booklet as well as by Hanussen and his assistant during the performance. 


“| probably should,” Maria agreed. 
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Hanussen’s assistant, a man who most likely had his sombre dark looks to thank for his 
position, was standing in the lobby, surrounded by some eager ladies, no doubt securing 
their private appointments. 

“Let’s wait for a while,” Maria whispered. Instead of rushing towards him, they took a 
seat at a lobby bar, ordered two glasses of champagne and observed the group from a 
distance. 

After some minutes the ladies left with gratified looks on their powdered faces. The 
assistant however, lingered as if waiting for someone. 

“PII go alone,” Maria whispered to Georg, lowered her glass and left the bar. 

As she was approaching the tall man, she realized that he had been waiting for her. 
Seeing Maria rise from her seat at the bar, he immediately turned to face her and followed 
her walk through the lobby towards him with an intense stare. 

When Maria reached him and before she could even open her mouth, the man bowed 
and said: 

“Herr Hanussen would like me to conduct you to his dressing room.” 

Maria was stunned. She looked over her shoulder to see Georg, but some people had 
gathered in between them so they were cut off from each other’s view. 

“How could Herr Hanussen have given these directions when he doesn’t even know of 
my existence?” she asked, mustering up her courage. 

“Oh, but he does know,” the man bowed again. “Hanussen knows everything. But let 
him explain this to you in person.” 

He indicated towards a small door, upon which a sign said: ’Staff only’. 

Maria cast another desperate glance towards the bar, but the group hadn’t moved and 
the eye-contact with Georg had been lost. 

The dark man followed her look. 

“Are you with a gentleman?” he asked. 

A bellboy walked past and Maria grabbed his sleeve. 

“Would you please approach the gentleman at that bar” she pointed while 
simultaneously searching for some change in her purse, “and tell him not to wait for me?” 

The bellboy nodded. The tall man raised his hand in a forestalling gesture. 

“Allow me,” he said, took a one Mark coin from his waistcoat pocket and handed it to 


the bellboy. He then beckoned towards the door again. 
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“Shall we?” 

Maria walked in the given direction, the tall man walking behind her so closely that she 
could feel his breath on the back of her neck. As they reached the door, the man stepped 
forward and opened it. 

Suddenly, the richly gilded Scala of marble and crystal was changed into a brick and 
iron structure of narrow passageways and spiral staircases. Instead of perfume and furs, 
there was the smell of sweat and gasoline and cheap rags, which from a distance and 
when lit by bright multi-coloured lights gave an impression of oriental silk and brocade. 
Instead of the cultured voices of the distinguished guests, she heard the shouts and growls 
of the stage hands and the quarrelling screeches of the chorus girls. 

They approached a door with a golden star on it. The dark man put his ear against it, as 
if making sure that his master wasn’t otherwise engaged already; then he knocked three 
times, obviously for dramatic effect. 

“Enter,” the voice from the inside said. 

The assistant opened the door and closed it behind Maria as soon as she had stepped 
into the simple dressing room, which was adorned by some oriental masks, swarms of 
flowers and a bottle of champagne on ice. 

Hanussen, much shorter than he had appeared on the stage, walked to greet Maria. His 
dark eyebrows, high cheek-bones and piercing eyes were enhanced by a lot of make-up, 
and he had recently refreshed himself with too much cologne. 

“Do not tell me your name,” he said instead of a traditional greeting. “Mortal names 
have no meaning among the souls who are destined for greatness. As, no doubt, we both 
are.” 

He beckoned Maria to take a seat and opened the bottle of champagne. 

“The minute | touched your letter,” he proceeded while pouring out the bubbly, “I 
knew that we’d have to meet. Tonight, | felt the presence of someone in the audience 
whose powers are equal to mine. | was expecting this person to make herself known to 
me — or rather ‘himself’, as | initially deemed it to be a man. From your letter, it was 
instantly clear that it was a woman’s hand that had written it. A hand that has the ability 
to reach out for the secrets of another world. You hadn’t written down the number of 
your seat, but | found you anyway. | immediately told Leon to wait for a beautiful blond 


lady in a black dress and take her to me.” 
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He offered Maria a glass brimming with icy champagne. 

“To our friendship,” he said. “To the friendship of two seers, whom fate has brought 
together.” 

During these first minutes, Maria hadn’t said a single word. Hanussen was able to 
create an atmosphere that induced both the feeling of security and reverence. As long as 
he was speaking, his words and thoughts were not to be interrupted by idle enquiries. 

Anticipating her most obvious question, Hanussen asked: 

“You came here to find out about the meaning of my reply?” 

“Yes,” Maria said. 

Hanussen smiled lightly. 

“How strange that some of us who can see into the depths of the souls of others are 
sometimes blind to our own secrets. We are like the vampires who can see everything 
aside from their own reflection in the mirror. Therefore it takes another kindred spirit to 
point out things to us which we should be able to uncover on our own.” 

He took a seat against Maria and drew his chair nearer, to an almost indecent 
proximity. 

“Correct me, if I’m mistaken,” he said in nearly a whisper, “but please be honest with 
me — even if it is too painful. You have had two children?” 

“Yes,” Maria replied hesitantly. 

“Yet, for some strange reason you seem uncertain as you give that answer,” Hanussen 
said slowly, as if trying to unlock Maria with his coal black eyes. “There is no regret in you, 
or guilt that is gnawing at your heart. You are missing your children not by your own 
choice, but by someone else’s. You haven’t given your children away — they have been 
taken from you.” 

“But what did you mean by saying that my children are alive?” Maria asked, forgetting 
everything else. 

“They are, Madame,” Hanussen confirmed. “I can almost see them — a girl and a boy. 
They think of you and dream of you, and even though they haven’t seen you either, their 
longing for you and their connection to you is so strong that it enables me to feel them. 
They were taken from you by deception, and they want you back.” 

“Alive in spirit — or alive just as you and me?” Maria asked with relentless urgency. 


Hanussen closed his eyes and drew a circle around Maria with his hands, as if feeling 
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the space around her. 

“| can’t be wrong — they are alive, quite far from us but in flesh and blood,” he then 
said, opening his eyes. “But do you want to tell me why you don’t know about your 
children’s whereabouts?” 

“It’s a long story,” Maria tried to find a suitable answer. “I was away for a long time — 
and, as strange as it may sound, I have no recollection of what happened to me. But my 
body, my whole being tells me that | have given birth. Perhaps even to twins.” 

“| know,” Hanussen confirmed. “You were lost in Tibet for over a year.” 

Maria froze, staring into Hanussen’s eyes which were so dark that it was impossible to 
tell where the pupils melted into irises. Before she could even think of a question, the 
man continued: 

“You are Maria Orsic, the famed medium of great power. Since the performance began, 
| knew | wasn’t alone: | felt your presence in the auditorium. In fact, I’ve had the feeling 
that | would one day meet you. Herr Hitler has often spoken of you, and very highly: he 
says you are the one true medium whose powers he never doubts.” 

Maria had gathered herself. She should have foreseen this development. 

“It is kind of Herr Hitler to mention me. But I’m afraid my powers have left me,” she 
said. 

“How so?” Hanussen sounded surprised. “From what | have heard, you have always 
impressed Herr Hitler!” 

“Well, it has so happened that on those occasions when Herr Hitler has been attending 
my séance, some manifestations have taken place.” 

“And when he has not?” 

“Then | seem to be powerless.” 

After having said that, Maria fell silent. The echo of her own words reached her, after 
having reached Hanussen who looked at Maria with a somewhat overbearing look that 
seemed to say ’I told you so’. 

“Are you not seeing a pattern emerging?” he asked. 

Maria was hesitant, even though she knew that both of them had arrived at a similar 
conclusion or, even worse — she had been coaxed to that realization. 

“You're not suggesting...” she started to protest feebly. 


Hanussen stopped her with a studied gesture. 
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“Before you continue,” he said, “let me tell you my story. | want to be honest with you, 
because | want you to trust me, as | instinctively trust you.” 

He reached for his cigarette case and while lighting his cigarette with deliberate 
movements, let his last words resonate in the silence and sink into Maria’s soul. Against 
her own wish, Maria had to remind herself that she was in the company of a predator. 

“I am not a clairvoyant, or a medium,” Hanussen, blowing out a casual smoke ring 
confessed, sounding rather flippant. “Most of my act — as you, no doubt, have guessed — is 
just that: an act. I’m not a miracle worker who could make a grown woman levitate twice 
a day. The disappearances and re-appearances can never be anything but an illusion. And 
yet — | don’t consider myself a fraud. Not completely. | am not deceiving anyone. People 
come here for a breathtaking show — that’s what they pay for and that’s what they get. 
They want to see a woman float in the air or disappear before their eyes without being 
able to explain it rationally — | offer it to them. Would they be happier, if the woman 
floated by the use of some miraculous occult energy instead of an ingeniously constructed 
device? Hardly. The realm of magic often overlaps the realm of illusion and the realm of 
occult.” 

He gave Maria a questioning glance as if looking for her approval. 

“And yet, having offered them their share of illusions, of glimmering lights, exciting 
music and dancing girls, | also offer them a real glimpse behind the veil of existence. But 
special messages are only delivered to special people. | can’t read or reply to a thousand 
trivial questions about births, deaths, marriages and inheritances twice a day. If a person 
wants a deeper insight, | am ready to see them privately. And even then, on most 
occasions nothing much happens — no manifestations, no contact. Yes, | do employ special 
gimmicks to tell people what they want to hear — is there any harm in that? People 
demand to hear the truth — but most of them choose to hear lies. The truth is a tough 
thing to deal with. It can hurt one’s most cherished feelings, it can destroy memories and 
fantasies. When it comes to me, | choose not to hurt anyone; if needs must, then by 
suppressing the truth. | have told a grieving widow that her husband is at peace and 
watches over her with love, when the spirit of that man is screaming in my ear his curses 
to the woman who drove him to suicide. Should | tell her? Perhaps. But would I, or she, 
win by that? | doubt it.” 


He poured out some more champagne for both of them. Maria would have refused, 
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but Hanussen’s voice, accompanied by the enticing fizzing of the drink, demanded full 
attention. The words of the man, appealing and smooth, were like oysters — to be washed 
down with champagne. 

“Yet, to realize my full potential, | would need the nearness of another person who can 
mirror my own powers,” Hanussen went on. “Like a faint flame can grow into a blinding 
fire between two mirrors, my own psychic powers grow manifold when another medium 
is in the group. Often these people have no idea of their own special power, acting as 
catalysts who activate the real chain of events necessary for a successful séance. When | 
first heard Hitler speak — | knew he was a chosen one. There was a great presence with 
him - a spirit standing behind him, speaking through him. I’m sure you’ve seen it.” 

“No,” Maria denied. “I mostly only channel writing. | rarely see people’s auras or any 
entities who accompany them.” 

“So — you haven’t felt the presence of a great spirit who is guiding him?” 

Hanussen leaned towards her, as if he could see the truth in Maria’s eyes. 

“I haven’t,” Maria said, “but | have heard it mentioned before. Do you know whose 
spirit it is?” 

Hanussen fell silent, and this seemed not to be a rehearsed dramatic pause, but a 
genuine struggle within himself as to whether Maria should be told the truth or not. Then 
he raised his glass, smiling disarmingly. 

“| believe that Herr Hitler’s secrets are not mine to give away,” he said. “I am a man of 
discretion. Should you have a secret, you could be certain that it will rest safely with me. 
So — let’s drink to a mutual secret: that there would be one for us to keep and cherish.” 

His glass clicked against Maria’s, producing a silvery ring. 

Hanussen was the predator of the worst kind: the one who made his prey come 
crawling to him, begging to be slaughtered. 

In a sudden display of casualness, the man then changed his attitude from rapacious to 
nonchalant. He leaned back in his chair, as if releasing Maria temporarily from his grasp, to 
give her time to miss the man’s heated attention. 

“Do you know,” he said, toying with another cigarette, “that as a child, Herr Hitler had a 
wet-nurse who was known to exhibit psychic powers? Simultaneously, the woman nursed 
two twin boys, Wilhelm and Rudolf Schneider, who have also become well known 


psychics. Is it possible that this nurse was a ’medium-maker’ who had the power to attach 
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to each of them a guardian spirit, their personal guides to the other world?” 

He now renewed his hold over Maria, capturing her again with his blazing eyes. 

“Isn’t that why you and | have felt our power reach new levels, when we are around 
him?” he whispered, but it sounded like a roar. 

Maria emptied her glass: for the first time in her life she did so without waiting for a 
gentleman to lead the way. Hanussen observed her every move: it was a universe which 
revolved around him and where each movement had to serve his purpose. 

Maria returned the provocative glance. 

“So, you have heard about my missing year?” 

“| have,” Hanussen affirmed. “It is rumoured that you were in a mysterious monastery, 
in a state of perpetual trance, or that you were taken to an even more enigmatic place, 
where time has no meaning.” 

Even though it was a speculative statement, Hanussen made it sound like a question 
and paused to look at Maria expectantly. When no explanation followed, he went on: 

“In different cultures, there have always been stories of young women, who have been 
‘taken’ and who have returned some time later with a memory of having been pregnant. 
They have all experienced missing time, be it a year or two. | believe what happened to 
you is no figment of your imagination. You as a human being on a higher level of psychic 
development were necessary to produce children who are in some ways instrumental in 
influencing our future.” 

“But who — who are they who took my children?” Maria asked, not expecting an 
answer that would put her heart at rest. Once again, alcohol had made her emotional, yet 
she was strongly in touch with her sense of reality. 

“On this | would have to meditate;” Hanussen replied, “would have to try to connect 
with them. Perhaps, if | can reach them... we’ll get some answers.” 

He lowered his hand on Maria’s. 

“Perhaps we could meditate together,” he said quietly, his body resonating with the 
vibration of his low voice. It reminded Maria of the low humming in the Tibetan 
monastery as she had whirled in an otherworldly dance with the men who had seemed to 
be so important to her, but who had melted into oblivion together with the year that 
never had been. 


By this time Maria had decided to become Hanussen’s prey. There was no denying that 
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she was attracted to the large-eyed man with slick black hair and hard, sculpted features. 
The fact that the man was a beast, who probably wouldn’t give her a backward glance 
after having conquered her, fascinated her strangely; the fact that it shouldn’t have 
fascinated her, even more. For her whole life, she had been walked out on by men, waking 
up alone in the mornings with a feeling of rejection. This time it would be she who would 
abandon a man — and who a better choice than this notorious lady-killer, whose suave 
manners and persuasive words masked callousness and depravity? 

It was exciting to discover that she had at last mastered the rules of this ancient game 
that men deemed to be theirs. Her heartache and silent suffering, everything she had 
carried with her for years, was transformed into practical experience, to be deployed in an 
elegant battle that demanded to be won. 

“| would like that...” she whispered, casting her eyes down and seeing her own 
reflection on Hanussen’s brand new patent leather shoes. 

Everything that happened next was the stuff that has fed and shall feed endless pages 
of endless novels of love and passion. Maria was careful to keep Hanussen in charge of the 
pen that wrote these pages, knowing that it was she who was the ink that wetted his quill. 
In an instant the man became predictable and obvious, displaying all the depth of a 
cardboard silhouette. He was no more than a second-rate actor in a Pierrot suit, holding 
his paper mache heart in his gloved hands, shedding greasepaint tears over his lost love 
which he was incapable of ever feeling. And Maria played along as his Columbine; coy, 
resistant and eventually submissive, as she knew her Pierrot wanted her to be. 

It was a magic ritual that needed to be performed for the cocoon that was the Pierrot 
to shed its skin and for Punch to emerge. It involved potions and drugs, which Hanussen 
had prepared at his hotel room. Maria played along. Nothing seemed to scare her; she 
wasn’t ashamed of her feelings for the man stemming not from her soul but her loins. 
Hanussen played along too, involuntarily: his was the often replayed act which offered 
vulnerability and sincerity as a bait in a trap that would snap the head off of any naively 
sincere emotion that had the audacity to approach it. 

As she was determined to be, Maria was the first to awaken. It was around nine. She 
had a slight headache, but no regrets about finding herself in the bed of this ill-reputed 
man. Her first instinct was to get dressed and leave before Hanussen awakened, but she 


decided not to: a man sneaking out on a woman is seen as a Satisfied hunter venturing to 
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new conquests, whereas a woman doing the same would only be seen as slinking away to 
hide her shame. 

Maria got out of bed and took a bath. After a while, she heard the man awaken and 
move around in the room. He didn’t enter the bathroom so Maria took her time, picturing 
Hanussen’s predicament in trying to work out if the woman was nourishing illusions about 
what could only have been another evening’s divertissement for him. 

There had been no mutual meditation, no manifestations or messages from the child or 
children Maria had purportedly borne in Tibet. Why had she ever thought that there 
would be? The man was a charlatan, his every word calculated to resonate on a subject 
his victim was keen to hear. 

She got into a dressing gown that was hanging in the bathroom and paused in front of a 
mirror. With her lush hair down, her skin glowing from the bath and clad in a loose-fitting 
red robe which revealed her bosom in a far more daring way than she usually exhibited, 
Maria reminded herself of a temptress who has turned her beauty into a deadly weapon 
and who prepares herself to inspect her prisoners of war. 

As she opened the bathroom door, she saw Hanussen, also in a bathrobe, standing 
opposite her, smoking nervously, his eyes wide and alert. 

“| saw your child,” he said without any introduction. 

“You saw... whom?” Maria gasped, tightening her robe. She no longer had the self- 
assurance of a temptress, only the anguish of a confused mother. 

Hanussen took a hurried puff of his cigarette. 

“| know you think me an impostor, a villain who would say or do anything to get a 
beautiful woman in his bed,” he said. “I would mostly agree, perhaps even take pride in it. 
But when | told you that the presence of another medium enhances my own powers, | 
didn’t lie to you. We had no success with our séance last night; I’m not ashamed to say it 
was because | wanted you, and that was all that mattered at that point. But | made the 
contact tonight, in my sleep.” 

“Tell me,” Maria demanded. “What did you see?” 

“| think | was sharing your daughter’s dream,” Hanussen strived to connect some 
fragments of his vision and put them in words. “I saw things as if through the eyes of a 
little girl; indeed | saw myself as that girl.” 


“And the other one? The boy?” Maria insisted. 
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“No, there was no other,” Hanussen denied, taking a deeper dive into his subconscious 
mind. “He must be kept separately.” 

“If it was just a dream, how can you be sure it was my daughter’s?” Maria was 
insistent. 

“Because it wasn’t my dream — | was merely a visitor, an onlooker,’ Hanussen 
explained. “And this girl — she is thinking about you, missing her mother, as she has no real 
friends or a real family. She hates everyone and everyone hates her, because she is 
different — they are scared of her. She is in a large well-to-do family, but the other children 
avoid her and she has no interest in them. She knows she is different, and she knows that 
someday she can reach out for you telepathically; that you’ll hear her call and take her 
away.” 

“Where is she?” Maria asked, her heart beating uncomfortably quickly despite her 
brain telling her this fantastic tale should be dismissed. 

“She is in Germany,” Hanussen’s tone was one of conviction. “I can see her doing her 
homework, solving math problems with the other children. It’s much too simple for her: 
the tutor gives her advanced equations to solve while the other children are doing 
additions and subtractions. She is still bored with what she is taught; she can feel the 
envious distrust of both the other children and the tutor.” 

Maria, having listened to the man in attentive silence, now threw her head back and 
gave a hysterical laugh. 

“But this is absurd!” she exclaimed. “If indeed | gave birth to a child in Tibet, this child 
would be less than three years of age! She wouldn’t be solving math problems in 
Germany!” 

“No, this girl is not three,” Hanussen claimed, undaunted by Maria’s change of attitude. 
“She is twelve. | can also tell you that her sign is Leo. This is one thing I’m good at.” 

Maria felt as if she had been dropped from a great height into an ice-cold, bottomless 
lake. Hanussen, however, seemed to be sorting out his confusing dream which didn’t 
seem to make much sense. 

“| know I’m not mistaken,” he murmured to himself. Then he turned his eyes on Maria. 

“Was there a child in August of 1919?” he asked. 

Maria turned away and began to dress hurriedly. Her clothes and stockings were lying 


around in disarray. She knew that Hanussen was watching her naked body, but this was no 
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longer with lust and she didn’t care. She had to get out of there. 

“| can feel there was,” Hanussen said deliberately. “And | can feel it’s not something 
that you have kept hidden — it’s something you yourself didn’t know! The child --- was it 
taken from you? Was there an accident? Were you told that it had died?” 

Maria didn’t reply but Hanussen detected the answer from her silence. 

“So you were,” he pondered. “What could have made the child so important that it 
was stolen from its own mother?” 

Maria was almost dressed. She needed to be alone, away from the man who had 
managed to take a look into her past and see a thing that she herself should have known — 
felt — years ago. 

But what if everything was some kind of elaborate hoax, a carefully woven and intricate 
web of deception she had walked into, deeming herself to be in charge of events? This 
was Hanussen, the great trickster, deceiver of thousands. A man who had one of the most 
powerful men in the country as his disciple. Or was it the other way round? Was Hitler the 
puppeteer who made Hanussen dance? 

Was he behind this? 

Was this a test — or a confession? Or only the beginning of something, a chain of events 
that Maria had no greater chance of escaping than a butterfly caught in a tornado? 

But what if Hanussen’s visions were genuine? 

She needed to go — before the inevitable question was asked that must not be 
answered. 

Hanussen was regarding her hurried and silent dressing suspiciously. 

“Who was the father of the child?” he asked. 

A brick wall. Maria closed her eyes and concentrated on an image of an impenetrable 
wall that surrounded her mind, making her secrets invisible to Hanussen. She grabbed her 
coat and purse and tried to make her way past the man who had blocked her way. 

“Who was the father of the child?” Hanussen insisted with cruel determination ringing 
in his voice. He grabbed Maria’s arm. 

It felt like an electric shock, like a contact that should never have been allowed to 
happen. For a moment, their eyes met; Maria quickly closed hers but had seen Hanussen’s 
widen in astonishment. 


“Impossible..!” the man gasped. His clutch grew limp. 
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Maria freed herself and rushed out of the room. 

A woman was approaching along the corridor, heading towards Hanussen’s suite. She 
was evidently a professional on a routine house call: her bleached hair, her painted face 
with a carefully concealed black eye, her pretentious clothes and conceited walk - 
everything spoke of a vendor of instant love. 

Seeing Maria in her evening gown, with her clothes in disarray and her hair down, the 
woman paused in astonishment, which turned into professional jealousy and a certain 
smug hostility as Maria passed her. 

With the prostitute’s cheap perfume still in her nostrils, Maria rushed onto the street, 
where passers-by paused in bewilderment at her appearance as the concierge hailed her a 


taxi. 


Chapter XXIV: Berlin, Volksmannsdorf, 1931 


She had never seen Georg so angry. For a while, Maria thought the young man was 
going to slap her. But in her stupor she was at first hardly aware of any reproofs made by 
him after she had arrived at the hotel where they were staying and had found him waiting 
for her in the lobby. 

In the taxi, on her way from Hanussen’s hotel, she had been beginning to absorb 
everything that was said, or hinted at, during the last evening and night. But she was still 
unable to grasp that the incredible picture unfolding before her eyes had happened and 
was happening to her. 

Georg, who had been reproaching her furiously for leaving him to worry in uncertainty, 
saw her aloofness and fell silent for a while, sitting down next to her. 

“What is wrong?” he said finally. “Was it him — did this vile man hurt you? Did you 
spend the night... with him?” 

Maria was too worn out by her own deliberations that were mauling her spirit to 
reason with Georg. It hadn’t been fair of her to leave her friend expecting her return in 


anxiety, and she wanted to make amends somehow. 
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“Dear Georg,” she whispered and lowered her head on the man’s shoulder. “You are 
too young to understand. If you live long enough, you'll find yourself walking through the 
foulest of mud puddles with a smile, and without yourself knowing why you are doing it.” 

“So — he did hurt you? If | get my hands on him, | swear...” Georg was furious. Then he 
turned to face Maria. 

“lam not too young,” he said sombrely. “I’m in my twenty-third year.” 

“You turned twenty-two a fortnight ago. And I’m thirty-five.” 

“Why should that matter?” Georg objected. “Should | tell myself when | worry about 
your safety — she’s a woman of thirty-five: nothing can happen to her, and because she’s 
such a mature and sophisticated woman | should not love her?” 

Having said that, Georg fell silent, bit his lip and rose to his feet, walking to the french 
windows that led to the balcony. 

“YII go and have a cigarette,” he said. “But we’re not through with this. If this man hurt 
you...” 

“He did not,” Maria interrupted him. “He’s a nobody. He may hold strange power over 
hundreds of ladies, but not over me.” 

For a while, this seemed to settle things down — in the hotel suite, if not in Maria’s soul. 
She withdrew to her own room and locked herself in with a bottle of champagne which 
Georg, the poor besotted puppy, had had sent upstairs the previous night, evidently 
hoping to sweep Maria off her feet over a romantic supper. She knew that nothing was 
going to be quite the same again. But what effects would all that had happened twelve 
years ago, and had now been exposed, have on her future? 

She had only two options: to do nothing and forget the whole incident; dismiss it as a 
hallucination or a mischievous ploy by a man who took pleasure in seeing ladies in 
emotional distress and taking advantage of them. 

But Hanussen was friends with Hitler; it was very unlikely that he would decide to 
guard a lady’s secret from a man whose approval and support had bestowed the crown of 
the King of Entertainers upon his head. 

It was no use pretending that should she ignore everything, her existence would 
continue unaffected. 

The other option was to get to the bottom of this strange and alarming affair. If 


Hanussen had been correct, the child she gave birth to in August twelve years ago had 
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survived. She had been taken from her — taken by whom? Was it plausible that Princess 
Franziska hadn’t schemed the whole affair; that either the doctor or the maid had 
somehow acted on their own and managed to take the prematurely born baby away from 
her? No, this wasn’t to be believed. 

However much she wished to look upon Franziska as an innocent bystander - her friend 
whom she had trusted as almost no-one else since her move to Munich - everything 
pointed at her; at the mysterious woman who seemed to have been pulling all the strings. 

Had Franziska carefully scripted that whole summer, orchestrated it meticulously to 
lead to the horrifying event that had left Maria scarred for ever — or, alternatively, released 
her from a predicament which could have excluded her from Munich society? Had the 
princess acted as her friend or her enemy? What had her motives been? 

Then Maria reminded herself that the woman must have taken her child and hidden it 
for twelve years. No, she wasn’t her friend. 

Maria spent the day in her room, frantically placing calls to every possible whereabouts 
in order to locate the princess. She had no idea what she would have said had she heard 
Franziska’s voice. But the princess wasn’t easily reached. She tried several Basselet de la 
Rosée and zu Oettingen residences, but the princess hadn’t been in most of them for 
several months. It was speculated that she was abroad: either touring France, or 
Switzerland. Her summer residence in Konstanz was mentioned. Maria tried the villa, but 
there was no reply. 

She then composed a letter to the princess, tore it to pieces and composed another 
one; mostly to dress her own thoughts and emotions into words and thus clear her mind a 
little. In every ten or fifteen minutes, she had the telephone exchange try the villa again, 
her heart throbbing in her throat as she waited for an answer, imagining hearing the 
hurried footsteps and even the voices of children in the silence. 

After a couple of hours, she found herself reflecting on the subject she had refused 
herself permission to ponder upon: the child. Just as she had declined to see the stillborn 
— or so she had been led to think — child, so as not to keep the picture of it imprinted in 
her memory where it would take on a new phantom life, she now forced herself not to 
think of the child as she might appear in the present. 

Yet she was unable to resist the image that rose to her mind, becoming clearer the 


more she tried to dispel it. Somewhere inside her, a desperate mother had been 
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imprisoned, silenced for years. Never once had she cried for her lost children, but now she 
did. The excess of love bottled up in her soul, which she had never accessed nor 
expended, broke out and drowned her. 

Finally, there was an answer at the villa. Maria rubbed her tear-soaked eyes and asked 
for the princess, trying to articulate clearly to hide the effects of the bottle of champagne 
she had all but finished. 

No, the princess wasn’t there, nor was her current whereabouts known to the maid, 
whose voice Maria didn’t recognize from her previous trip to the villa. But then the maid 
informed her that they were expecting her serene highness to arrive in less than a week. 
This was exactly what Maria needed to hear. She offered thanks and hung up without 
giving her name. 

She fell asleep for a while and woke to the sound of the telephone ringing. It was one 
or another party member from the Berlin headquarters, informing her that Hitler required 
the pleasure of her company for supper. It was only about five, but Maria felt totally drunk 
and disorientated. She mumbled something about suffering from a terrible headache and 
fever and having to refuse regretfully. To that the man enquired whether Maria would 
wish for medical attention; she again refused, saying that she had taken a couple of 
sleeping pills and was hoping to be fine by the next morning, for her scheduled departure. 

The man, whose name Maria never caught, expressed his disappointment on behalf of 
Hitler and wished her well. 

Maria, however, felt worse. In her mind, she saw Hitler meeting Hanussen and the 
latter eagerly divulging her secrets to the party leader. What would Hitler do if he knew 
that Maria had given birth to his daughter, covered it up for over a decade, and permitted 
the child to be brought up by strangers? Hitler’s temper was unpredictable: he was no 
longer a pawn who held his tongue when the world wronged him. As Maria had bottled 
up her love, he had carefully hoarded his hatred, to be released as a furious thunderstorm 
in due time. The red-hot glowing core of wrath powered him: he was a formidable and 
awe-inspiring volcano, not yet active but magnificent in his potential destructiveness. 

Georg, who had obviously learnt that Maria had cancelled an invitation to take supper 
with the leader of the party, came to her door next morning at nine with a sullen look. 
They boarded the train to Munich and spent most of the journey in a strained silence they 


both wished they knew how to break. 
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For two nerve-racking days after, Maria paced the floor of her apartment like a caged 
animal, anxiously waiting for the week to elapse and herald the day when her trip to 
Konstanz was due. She didn’t go out, nor was she ‘in’ for anyone who called on her. 
Georg, who had laid aside his obstinate anger and was again genuinely worried about 
Maria, had brought her flowers but wasn’t admitted. Maria, staying hidden behind a lace 
curtain, watched him leave, blaming herself for the pain she was causing the young man. 
As he crossed the street to his car, George looked up to her windows reproachfully. They 
both knew he didn’t deserve such treatment. 

The day arrived. Maria had booked her journey so as to take her to Konstanz by 
sundown. It was time to face Princess Franziska, the woman who had posed as her friend 
but had been exposed as a manipulator with a sinister agenda. What if she denied 
everything? Maria had no tangible evidence; absolutely no way of proving her case or 
demanding answers. Unless she could manage to force the princess into a confession by 
her unexpected appearance, it might easily turn out to be a full stop for her quest. 

Her car had already arrived and the driver taken her suitcase, which she had decided to 
have with her just in case, when Maria, already dressed for the journey, decided to call the 
villa one more time, to make sure the princess had arrived or informed her staff about her 
arrival that day. She didn’t want to make an appearance in Konstanz before the princess; 
she needed to confront her without prior notice. 

The maid, whose voice Maria recognized from the previous conversation, received the 
call. She sounded alarmingly upset. 

“Has Princess Franziska returned from her journey?” Maria asked, involuntarily altering 
her voice a little as if it were at all likely that the maid could recognize her and warn the 
princess. 

“Oh, miss... you haven’t heard then,” the maid sobbed. 

“Heard what?” Maria asked, feeling an icy chill as if suddenly exposed to Arctic winds 
from every direction. 

“It’s her highness, the princess... She met with an accident, my poor lady... somewhere 
in Switzerland... she was instantly killed. Oh, God.... We received the word this morning. 
She is taken to her family estate... to be buried there... none of us can believe that, we just 
can’t...!” 


The maid went on and on, feeding her own misery as she recounted the news, bringing 
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herself to the verge of hysteria. The words dissolved in Maria’s ears. 

“Was there a child?” she interrupted. 

“What... a child? Where?” The maid could barely compose herself. 

“With the princess, when it happened?” 

“A child, Miss? No... what child could there have been? She was travelling alone...” 

“But has there been a child, a young girl, with her during these last years?” Maria 
insisted, holding on to the receiver as if her life depended on it. 

“You mean--- Who, Miss? There are the children of her highness, but most of them are 
of age, and the three youngest are boys... A girl, Miss?” 

She again began to mourn her mistress with incoherent words and phrases. Maria let 
the receiver drop. 

The news of the princess’s - or, as was her official title, the Countess Basselet de la 
Rosée’s - tragic demise was printed in the newspapers the next day. A memorial dinner 
was organized by General Haushofer in Die Vier Jahreszeiten. Most of those who attended 
hadn’t seen the princess for many years; some of the newest members of the Vril or Thule 
Societies, never. The princess had never been an official member but had, thanks to her 
title and generosity, always been an honoured guest. None of the party members were 
present, even though Maria remembered having the impression that the princess and 
Hess had met. 

Nor was there any word from Hitler. Surely there would have been had he known she 
had borne his child. Now, having hidden the fact for years, she had managed to take her 
secret with her. 

On another wet and unfriendly morning, which seemed to drag everything unpleasant 
in winter into a spring which should have been signalling its awakening, Maria boarded 
the northbound train to Wang in Oberbayern, to the castle of Isareck, where Franziska 
was to be buried at her husband’s family cemetery. It was only an hour’s journey, but it 
appeared to be twice as long because Maria took it alone. General Haushofer had been 
taken to bed with flu, as had Sigrun. Other ladies of the Vril had barely heard about the 
princess and were not expected to take the trouble of attending her funeral. Lothar had 
temporarily returned to Austria, offering his help as an aircraft specialist to Austrian 
Airlines. Others who had been present at the meeting in Berchtesgaden were either dead 


or exiled. Georg offered to accompany her, but she asked to be allowed to make the trip 
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alone. 

Once again, Maria had time to think — but then thinking had become her obsession and 
she had little time or energy to do anything else. She prayed for strength to cement a 
conviction that Hanussen had conjured up nothing more than a malevolent fantasy, which 
was slowly engulfing her. This prayer went unanswered. 

She played out different scenarios in her mind. The most frightening one was having to 
meet Franziska’s husband, the count, and trying to explain to him the whole situation at 
the risk of being considered either a romancer or a blackmailer. Another version - in which 
she arrived, stayed and left the funeral without a word or a move to investigate the 
mystery - was an equally frightening one. If she didn’t unravel the secret that day, she 
never would. 

The train took her to Moosburg, from where she hired a teamster with an open 
carriage who drove her to the Isareck a couple of kilometres away. They passed the castle, 
which wasn’t as opulent as Maria had envisioned it to be — it looked rather stern and 
militantly mediaeval, with heavy walls and one high guard tower disappearing in the 
snowy mist. Maria understood why the princess hadn’t been happy in her new home, 
which represented quite a different world to the luminous Baroque castle of her 
maidenhood. 

Passing the fortress, she could see the church steeple of the nearest Parish village, 
Volkmannsdorf, from where the princess was to be sent on her final journey. 

The rather large and beautiful church, dedicated to Saint Laurentius, was half-filled by 
mourners. From the crested carriages outside the church, Maria had gathered that most 
of them were either the members of the princely family Oettingen or the family of 
Franziska’s husband, the count. 

By the time Maria entered the church, most of the mourners had already taken their 
seats. Sombre organ music was playing. A coffin with a closed lid stood in front of the 
altar. 

She took a seat at the back of the church and viewed the hundred or so people who 
had come to say their farewells to the Countess Basselet de la Rosée. 

There were quite a large number of children present. With them were the eight 
children of Franziska, of whom all but the three youngest boys were of age. She was 


aware the Oettingen family was also rich in offspring. 
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Was it possible that her daughter was among these children? What was she called? 
Who was raising her? If the princess hadn’t kept the child herself, then who had she given 
her to? 

Maria no longer tried to answer the question ‘Why’. This point at issue was no longer 
answerable since the death of Franziska. Instead, she was determined to find out 
everything she could about the whereabouts and wellbeing of the child. Somewhere 
among these people there had to be someone who knew something. She felt it. She 
wasn’t alone with her secret. 

There were eulogies and music, and finally the mourners formed a line to pass the 
princess’s coffin and lower their heads in commemoration. Maria watched them from a 
careful distance. She had every right to be here — she had been Franziska’s friend once; yet 
there must be conspirators among these people, whom she had every reason to consider 
her enemies. 

Maria was among the very last to bid her goodbye to the dead countess. A gentleman, 
surrounded by several young ladies and men, varying from teenagers to marriage-aged, 
bowed to her in tears as she walked by the closed casket. This was Franziska’s family and 
they quite evidently had no idea who she was. 

One of the clues Maria had hoped to follow had turned out to be a dead end. 

The mourners, having gathered at the front of the church, formed two lines as the pall- 
bearers raised the coffin to their shoulders and started their solemn procession to equally 
solemn organ music. Maria followed the last group of grievers and soon found herself 
outside the church. The weather had turned colder and even though it was only an hour 
past noon, the daylight was already fading into a steel-grey dusk which tasted of 
desolation. 

Maria was scanning the crowds for at least one familiar face; be it the chauffeur, who 
had driven them in Konstanz; or one of the reduced staff — the maid or the cook, who had 
both taken care of her as she had lain in her bed convalescing; or even the doctor, whom 
she didn’t quite recall but was sure she would recognize once she faced him. 

But none of those people, who had taken part in a plot to rob a mother of her new- 
born, were visible. 

Franziska was interred in the Basselet de la Rosée family crypt. Only the family entered, 


leaving the guests standing with their heads bowed low. An infant was heard crying 
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desperately, while another gave a burst of carefree laughter for which she was reproached 
by her elders. 

Maria felt a tug at her sleeve. 

Next to her a young girl was standing, staring at her with large blue eyes which had a 
look much older than her years in them. 


“Hello, mother,” she said. 


Chapter XXV: Isareck Castle, 1931 


A woman with unloving features approached them. 

“Don’t bother the lady,” she said to the girl and reached out a gloved hand, expecting 
the girl to take it submissively. 

The girl didn’t move. 

“It’s not ‘a lady’. It’s my mother.” 

In her voice there was a proud defiance that seemed to say ‘told you so’. 

From the first moment it was clear that the child bore more than a passing 
resemblance to Maria. Her features and complexion might have been copied from her. 
The colour of her eyes and hair — cropped to a curled bob — matched these of her alleged 
mother. No doubt the approaching woman noticed that. 

“Is she, now?” she said coldly; then stepped closer to Maria and observed her sharply. 

“You are Miss Orsic, then,” she stated rather than asked. 

Maria, who was observing the whole scene like an episode in a dream, nodded. 

The woman stared at her without blinking. 

“The count told us you had RSVP’d. You are required to attend the reading of the will at 
the Isareck castle. We can discuss things there. | hope you won’t make a public spectacle 
here. Come, Franziska.” 


She grabbed the girl by the hand and turned to leave. 
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“I am the Princess zu Oettingen-Oettingen und Oettingen-Spielberg,” she added over 
her shoulder, gave a slight nod and withdrew. The girl who had been called Franziska 
didn’t utter a word and obeyed mechanically, but kept her large and somewhat 
emotionless eyes on Maria until the moment she disappeared into the crowd. 

Maria felt that this peculiar lack of emotion was channelled from the child into her, 
making her appear calm and strong, as if she had merely imagined the whole recent scene 
in her mind. This was not how she had pictured herself meeting her child. Now that the 
brief but strong bond had been broken, she felt an irresistible need to cry; not so much 
tears of sadness but tears of shock; not so much the shock of having met her child but the 
shock of having been unable to reveal or receive any positive emotions — any love. 

Maria fought this urge and was only just able to suppress sobs and wailing, but not the 
tears that flowed from her eyes or the tremors that shook her body as she stood in a 
horrible loneliness not ten steps from her child. 

But as this happened during the most emotional moment of the funeral, no-one paid 
any attention to another crying female. 

A memorial banquet was served at the Isareck castle. From the inside, the grim 
building revealed a much cosier atmosphere: it had been nicely refurbished and decorated 
with some modern elements, which clearly bore the signature of the former lady of the 
house. 

Franziska’s children were very good-looking and resembled their mother quite a lot. 
Their sadness made them look fragile and transient; seeing them invoked in Maria’s heart 
many memories of those summer nights when she and the princess were often shedding 
tears on the balcony of the summer house, fantasizing about what might have been. The 
count, the father of the children, was a handsome and tall man, of the kind who is never 
able to escape his inner hunter and is always trampling over the hearts of his loved ones 
as he leaves for or returns from his blood sport. 

The woman who had taken away the little girl was at the table with her husband. The 
princely couple were seated quite a distance away but Maria saw both of them 
scrutinizing her with scowls. The little girl wasn’t at dinner, as were none of the younger 
children who had attended the memorial service and the entombment. 

How had her daughter wound up in a princely family? Maria had the feeling that the 


child had spent a loveless life. Hanussen’s vision, the one about a ‘different’ child who 
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feels out of place and hated, rose to her eyes vividly. 

But she had achieved much more than she could have imagined in her boldest dreams: 
she had found her child, had touched her — or at least had been there for her to touch. 
She was tormented by pangs of conscience which reprimanded her for not seizing the 
child in her embrace; for standing there petrified when her child sought her nearness. 

The more she relived those short moments and the more she blamed herself, the 
stronger her conviction grew: the girl must be by her side. If necessary, she would fight 
tooth and nail the princely family who had starved her child emotionally; who obviously 
had known about her as the mother of the child, but had despicably kept all information 
from her. 

There were eulogies and tributes to the princess. Maria had envisaged a formal reading 
of the will, just as she had seen in some popular films at the cinema, but it appeared that 
was not to be the case. A family solicitor merely stated that the countess’s earthly 
possessions would remain as part of the family estate. However, active in her charity 
work, she had bequeathed some valuables for different causes and organizations, the 
representatives of which were to be informed personally. 

As the dinner ended, Maria wanted to make sure not to lose sight of the Prince and 
Princess zu Oettingen, having mustered up her courage to face them with an unyielding 
ultimatum. But before she managed to approach them, an elderly gentleman - the family 
solicitor - introduced himself and asked for a few moments of her attention. 

“You are here as the representative of the Vril Society from Munich, are you not?” he 
asked Maria. 

“lm here as a friend,” Maria replied, even though her own opinion on that was 
hesitant. 

“As are we all,” the gentleman bowed with an expression of professionally executed 
regret. “Nevertheless, it is my duty to inform you, that you are mentioned in the 
countess’s will.” 

“Iam?” Maria blurted with considerable surprise. 

“Indeed, you are,” the gentleman confirmed, and handed Maria a calling card. 

“As we are both based in Munich,” he continued, “I trust it will be suitable for you to 
visit my office at your convenience. The countess has left a substantial inheritance to the 


Vril Society; also, there is something addressed to you personally; but that | can’t discuss 
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in detail at the moment.” 

“Thank you,” Maria said, eying the solicitor’s card. “I shall call on you early next week.” 

The gentleman bowed and was about to leave, when Maria grabbed his arm 
impulsively. 

“I’m sorry, but there’s one thing | need to know,” she whispered. “When was the will 
made that mentions my name?” 

“Well...” the gentleman showed reluctance, his eyes on Maria’s hand, his face mildly 
disapproving of her too-audacious gesture. “The will was drawn up quite some years ago. 
However, the personal item was entrusted to me only recently.” He seemed to be further 
hesitating, but added: “In fact, only a couple of days before the tragic accident.” 

He waggled his head in dutiful compassion. 

“Poor countess. As if she had a premonition that something might happen. And such a 
stupid skiing accident, of all things. With the countess such an expert skier...” 

He left, still waggling his head. 

The princely couple was standing a short distance away, tense and remote, evidently 
expecting Maria. 

With her heart in her mouth she approached them, the arguments she had carefully 
memorized during dinner vanishing from her mind. 

The prince took a step to meet her, but didn’t offer his hand. 

“Miss Orsic, we need to talk,” he said. 

“Yes, we do, Your Highness,” Maria whispered, attempting to sound brave and 
confident. 

The prince now beckoned her to follow, while taking the hand of his wife and leading 
the way. It was evident that they regarded Maria as neither equal nor desirable company. 

They walked for a couple of minutes in embarrassing silence, and then took the stairs 
to a small windowless salon decorated in oriental style. The prince, who evidently 
considered words too lavish a commodity when dealing with commoners, pointed to an 
armchair and led his wife to a couch opposite it. 

“It has come to our knowledge that you are the birth mother of Franziska Maria,” the 
prince said as soon as all three were seated. 

“| presume | am,” Maria replied. 


“If your name is Maria Orsic, there's no use denying it,” the prince persisted sharply. 
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“Why should | deny it, if it's the truth?” Maria asked carefully, unsure about the 
attitude of the princely couple and feeling nothing but frigidity from their direction. 

“Well,” the prince continued, “you've denied the child once, why not again?” 

Maria's eyes widened in astonishment and resentment. 

“How can you say that?” she protested. “How could | have denied my child? Until less 
than two weeks ago, | had no idea there even was a child!” 

“What are you talking about?” the princess now interjected impulsively. “You gave 
birth to it!” 

“And was kept for twelve years under a misconception that it had died!” Maria also 
raised her voice. “A misconception maintained by your family!” 

“Keep our family out of this,” the prince pointed his finger menacingly at Maria. “We 
were kind - and gullible - enough to take your child and offer to raise her as our own; and 
little joy it has brought us.” 

The princess now lifted her hand to silence her husband. 

“What exactly do you mean, when you say that your child was thought to have died?” 
she asked. 

“It was stillborn at Princess... the Countess Franziska's summer house in Konstanz,” 
Maria tried to explain, realizing that what she had previously fathomed might not be quite 
the case. “Or, at least, so | was told.” 

“By... the countess?” the princess asked doubtfully. 

“Yes!” Maria exclaimed, jumping up from her seat and starting to pace the small room 
which resembled an oriental puzzle box where one remains trapped forever. “And by her 
doctor, and by her maid and cook, and by her chauffeur - by everybody! | was told my 
child hadn't survived and | was too weak to argue...” 

She fell silent and faced the couple, who were now staring at her in bewilderment. 

“What were you told?” she asked. “What did the countess tell you?” 

The prince and the princess looked at each other hesitantly. 

“But... how can that be?” the prince was searching for words. “How... and why...” 

“| think I'm beginning to see,” the princess said slowly. “It was in the last days of 
August, in 1919. | had been expecting, and was due to give birth. But | had suffered a bad 
fall some time earlier and from that point on the pregnancy wasn't going well. | was 


warned that the fall might have damaged the baby and it might not survive. | travelled to 
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our secluded country estate, to be away from every distraction. But it didn't help. | lost my 
child.” 

The woman showed hardly any emotion when telling the tragic story, but Maria saw 
her hand reach for her husband's and seek for strength there. She had obviously given 
birth to many children and had suppressed the loss of one - or more - of them. 

“Franziska - my aunt - was kept informed and after my miscarriage she called me, 
desolate. The next day she called again: she told me of a very close friend of hers, a 
medium, who was due to give birth any minute. But it appeared that the mother didn't 
want the child. She was reportedly too weak and sickly, not expected to live long or be 
able to care for the baby. My aunt offered to pay for every expense if | would substitute 
my lost child with the daughter of a Viennese medium, as she referred to the mother. | 
had my misgivings but - our estate wasn't doing so well after the war and revolution, we 
had daughters who needed to be educated... and aunt Franziska was fabulously wealthy... 
So | agreed.” 

She looked at the prince who was staring into nothingness. 

“| didn't even tell my husband that our own child had died,” she said. “It was too 
painful... and my only wish was to help him overcome the hard times. | thought that this 
strange child would fit with our own children; that there would be no reason for her to 
know she wasn't our own, and that my husband would learn to love this child and never 
need to know the truth...” 

She gulped and the prince poured her a glass of water from a crystal decanter. After 
taking a sip, the princess continued: 

“| thought my aunt wanted to help me - instead of a period of mourning and years of 
financial insecurity, she offered me a joyous welcome home and a substantial support. It 
seemed there was no possibility | could ever regret that transaction.” 

“But - you have, haven't you?” Maria asked. 

The couple again exchanged glances. 

“Quite soon we began to realize that this child was different,” the princess said. “You 
might find it hard to believe, but we were a happy, loving family, once. Until that child 
arrived. It soon became clear, that Franziska Maria wasn't one of us - not because we 
didn't accept her but because she didn't accept us. We didn't treat her differently from 


our other children, but it seemed that she was born with the knowledge that her place 
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wasn’t with us. She didn't speak until she was four years old. Almost as soon as she could 
form the words she began saying that her real mother would some day come for her and 
take her away. As the years went by, we began to hope she would. Because Franziska 
Maria is incapable of loving.” 

“You can’t blame a young child...” Maria resisted. 

The princess interrupted her. 

“When a visitor looks at Franziska Maria, he sees a beautiful and gentle creature with 
good manners. They ask us, don’t we just adore that child. How can we explain to them 
that this child is like a pillar of frost, which numbs all human emotion which ventures too 
close to it? She is the reason our family home is a cold and unfriendly place. She is like a 
fog that lands on an orchard and kills all the flowers, forbidding them ever to bloom again. 
My aunt used to say that we needed to be patient; that this child was special. As the years 
passed, however, this ‘special child’ alienated us more and more from each other. It seems 
she has inherited your... faculties.” 

“Faculties?” Maria repeated. 

“Your... occult powers as a medium,” the princess explained. It was obvious that these 
words were taboo in their household. “She sees — or imagines she sees — things from the 
past or the futures of people. She often says most horrible things to people at most 
inappropriate moments, with an impassive expression that makes these predictions 
doubly eerie.” 

“| can’t claim to be the origin of these abilities,” Maria whispered. 

“When she turned ten,” the princess went on, “we sent her to a boarding school, but 
she only stayed there for six months - we were told that other girls were afraid of her and 
that she couldn't stay. Her morbid predictions even frightened the headmistress. This 
autumn we have planned to send her to another institution in Switzerland which deals 
with troubled young ladies. Perhaps then will the never-ending winter be lifted from our 
family and we'll learn to love again.” 

“You don't need to concern yourselves any longer,” Maria said resolutely. “I intend to 
have my child returned to me. From what | have heard, | don't expect much resistance 
from your family.” 

The prince looked at her, and for the first time his eyes lacked condescension. 


“It seems,” he said, “we have misjudged you without ever knowing you. Your name 
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wasn't known to us until last week.” 

“How can that be?” Maria grew alert. 

“The countess was always careful not to reveal the identity of the mother,” the princess 
explained. “She said that it will be disclosed when the time was ripe. But quite 
unexpectedly she wrote us a letter from Switzerland just a couple of days before she met 
with her accident. It was just a short letter to let us know she had arrived at her 
destination, but it seemed to have an ominous undertone. She told us, as if casually, that 
the child's mother would soon arrive. How bizarre that it was to be her own tragic death 
that brought us together. But then,” she added, “Aunt Franziska was herself said to 
possess psychic powers. Perhaps she has finally vindicated herself to all her doubters.” 

Maria resumed her seat opposite the princely couple. 

“There is just one thing that | still don’t understand,” she said. “Why — why would the 
countess take my child from me?” 

“So your poor health couldn’t have been the reason?” the prince suggested. 

“No,” Maria responded. “I’ve never been seriously ill in my life.” 

“Could it have had something to do with the father of the child?” the princess 
proposed carefully. “| don’t presume you want to disclose his identity.” 

Maria shook her head without a word. This was the closest she would get to the heart 
of this mystery. 

“| heard that the countess has left me something with the family solicitor,” she said. 
“Perhaps there is something that can shed light on this puzzle.” 

“We presume you wish to take Franziska Maria to Munich,” the prince prompted. “This 
needs to be arranged delicately. There might be legal complications which need to be 
dealt with discretion.” 

“What complications can there be?” Maria asked. “I’m her mother.” 

“Not legally,” the prince said. “Legally, she has a mother. And it is not customary for a 
princely family to give their children to adoption.” 

“Surely there is a witness,” Maria was thinking aloud. “The doctor at Konstanz, 
perhaps? Or one of the maids...” 

“There are none,” the prince interrupted her. “Don’t misunderstand us: it is not our 
intention to obstruct you. The child is yours and must be with her mother. But since she 


won’t be of age for many years, she is our responsibility. And, frankly, if we wish to settle 
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this matter without the scandal which would surely ensue, there is only one option | can 
think of.” 

“Which is...?” Maria asked with an unpleasant intuition. 

“This will sound harsh, but the child must be dead,” the prince said. “Officially, she 
must be declared deceased. Once she is no longer Princess zu Oettingen-Oettingen und 
Oettingen-Spielberg, you can adopt her as an anonymous orphan.” 

“Our solicitor would arrange everything,” the princess quickly added. “He is a 
gentleman of impeccable discretion.” 

However repugnant this proposition sounded, Maria knew it was probably the most 
painless way to deal with the situation. 

On her way back to Munich that evening, without having seen the child again, she tried 
to work out a way to explain the appearance of the child to everyone. In her mind, she 
scripted a scenario in which the girl was the daughter of her relatives who had died, and 
the girl would either face an orphanage or rely on the kindness of a well-to-do distant 
cousin. No-one could blame her, a childless woman, for deciding to help a child who 
manifested powers similar to her own. She would become, in time, the youngest member 
of the Vril ladies. And their similar looks could be attributed to their blood ties. The girl 
would live in her apartment; there was room enough for the two of them. 

In a couple of days, Maria had an appointment with Dr Silbermann, the solicitor of the 
Basselet de la Rosée and zu Oettingen families, in his office in Munich. 

“I am familiar with the work of the Thule and Vril societies,” the man said without 
divulging his opinion of these societies in the slightest. “The countess was, indeed, very 
interested in the realm of the occult and tried to get to the bottom of the great mysteries 
of this world. She first mentioned you about ten or eleven years ago. That’s when she 
deposited something with me, saying that in the event of her death, you and the Vril 
society were to have it.” 

While saying that, Dr Silbermann unlocked one of the safe-keeping lockers which 
covered the entire wall of his office. From the locker, a small leather case emerged, which 
the man placed on the desk in front of Maria. 

“She also said that you would recognize the contents,” he added and took a delicate 
step backward. 


Maria opened the lid. 
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It was an elaborate diamond tiara, evidently the one Franziska’s husband had given her 
with a sea of roses, when she had resided in Vienna while pregnant with Hitler’s child. 

“But this...” Maria lifted the sparkling ornament from the velvet lining. “This must be 
priceless!” 

“Indeed,” the solicitor said. “It’s a so called kokoshnik tiara, as were fashionable at the 
Romanov court of Russia.” He stood very calmly, but his eyes were observing the glitter of 
the diamonds intensely. 

“Why don’t you try it on,” he suggested. 

“What, me..?” Maria uttered. She felt her hands shaking even holding such an object. 

“Why not? It’s yours. And since you are one of the few ladies who have resisted the 
dreadful bobbed hair-style, I’m sure it would look magnificent on you,” Dr Silbermann 
concluded with admiration. 

Maria lifted the tiara and lowered it onto her head. 

The eyes of the solicitor were accompanying her every move. 

“Magnificent,” he murmured. “Bejewelled in total by 288 brilliant cut diamonds, set on 
yellow and white gold.” 

As the tiara touched her forehead, it transmitted an instant flashback in Maria’s mind; a 
vision of its previous owner as she tried the jewel on more than thirty years ago. For a 
brief instant, Maria was Franziska — aware of her own beauty which was pursued by the 
now humbled count; aware of the child growing inside her; aware that its father, the 
penniless artist... 

What was it? Why did it stop there? 

It had been fear that Maria had felt. 

She took the tiara off and replaced it on its mount, closing the lid somewhat 
reluctantly. 

The solicitor seemed pleased. 

“You looked beautiful,” he said. “Unfortunately, | doubt that many young ladies 
nowadays feel inclined to adorn their beauty with such an old-fashioned object. Yet it can 
fetch a handsome sum at an auction. If you are interested, | can take care of the sale. Very 
discreetly, of course.” 

Maria’s first impulse was to object — she wanted to keep the tiara to remember 


Franziska by, even though her own emotions concerning the owner of this valuable object 
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were still undetermined. 

But the advice was sound. Where would she go with such a thing, and how could it 
serve to further the cause of the Vril ladies? 

“You must be right,” she said and pushed the box towards Dr Silbermann. 

“And — there is another matter, equally discreet,” the solicitor said, accepting the jewel 
case and returning it to the safe. “It is the question of your child. Yes, | have been fully 
informed,” he said, before Maria could react. He took a seat opposite her. 

“As you are aware, the princely family zu Oettingen-Oettingen and Oettingen-Spielberg 
are taking care of her somewhat reluctantly.” 

“| know,” Maria said bitterly. 

The solicitor took off his glasses and began cleaning them with a handkerchief. 

“No mother wants to hear ill of her child,” he said, “but you have to understand the 
situation the family is in. | have visited them often over the years and | have seen the dark 
side of little Franziska Maria. Even as an infant, she never smiled, never reached out for 
her mother or sisters. She was just... there... observing everything and everyone silently. 
First of all we thought she might be retarded, but that wasn’t the case. In fact, to the 
contrary, quite soon we became aware that she is an extraordinarily talented child. But 
her wisdom is intellectual, never emotional: she had moved beyond arithmetic and was 
able to solve mathematical problems at the age of four, but she never learnt to express 
love or happiness.” 

Maria didn’t comment. None of these people knew what it was like to be an outsider. A 
crow. 

“You are aware, that the child exhibits strange psychic powers?” Dr Silbermann asked 
and Maria nodded quietly. 

“It probably wouldn’t discourage you,” the solicitor proceeded, “but |, as a man with no 
occult powers or experiences whatsoever, can easily become distraught at strange 
predictions. As have been many who have visited the family.” 

“She... has seen into your future?” Maria faltered. 

“No-one can blame her for seeing more than us mere mortals,” Dr Silbermann spread 
his hands in a forgiving gesture. “But by now she should have learnt that some of these 
visions should be left untold, especially to the subjects of these predictions, and even 
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more so when giving the most morbid ones in such grim detai 
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Maria gulped. “She — she saw your death?” 

Dr Silberman bowed in confirmation and took time to put his glasses on again. 

“But | am afraid | can’t accept everything she told me,” he dismissed the mood that had 
taken such a dark turn. “For | may indeed die in ten years’ time, but it is hardly likely that | 
shall be doing it, pardon my saying so, stark-naked in the company of several equally 
exposed ladies and gentleman, and as the result of inhaling gas. | haven’t ventured into 
such exotic gatherings in my youth and | certainly shall not at a venerable age. Besides, | 
have just moved into a house furnished with electric heating and kitchen, so there’s no 
possibility of gas poisoning. | intend to die in that house peacefully — and with my clothes 
on!” 

He gave an encouraging laugh. 

“Personally, | think Franziska Maria will only benefit from a mother who knows how to 
control and harness these powers,” he said. “For the princely family, raising such a child is 
like harbouring a tiger: ignorance leads to fear.” 

He placed his hand over Maria’s in a fatherly fashion. 

“Don’t worry, my dear. In a couple of weeks the child will be with you. Don’t even think 
of all the unpleasant things that accompany the proceedings. | hope you will be very 
happy.” 

“| know we shall,” Maria whispered. 

“And you’ll have no financial problems,” the solicitor added. “I promise you to get the 
best price on that tiara. Let it be the countess’s peace offering to you.” 

Maria looked up. 

“But you mentioned there was something else for me — something personal?” she 
asked. 

“So there is,” Dr Silbermann replied. “It’s a letter. But, I’m afraid, some conditions are 
imposed.” 

“Such as?” 

“Such as time,” the man said. “Unfortunately you’ll have to wait for quite a while. The 
letter is only to be handed to you on the eighteenth birthday of your daughter.” 

Maria was astounded and at a loss. 

“But that is six years away!” she exclaimed. “Why would she impose such a condition, 


when all | needed from her were answers?” 
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“Unfortunately, there is nothing | can do,” the solicitor said kindly but resolutely. “1 
suggest you put it aside in your mind and rejoice in your future with your child. Isn’t that 
the most important thing?” 

Maria agreed. There was nothing she wouldn’t have done for her daughter. There were 
years to make up for. Whatever sacrifice was required, whatever adversity was to be faced 
— she would be strong. 

And yet, as she stood at the Munich railway station some while later waiting for her 
daughter to arrive, it was a jarringly unpleasant feeling to read a small footnote in the 
newspaper, where the princely family zu Oettingen-Oettingen and Oettingen-Spielberg 


made known the untimely death of their young daughter. 


Chapter XXVI: Munich 1931, part I 


When Maria had returned from Tibet, she had expected miraculous things to happen 
to her. However, she very soon realized that she had evidently brought along nothing save 
a cause for disappointment. Her powers weren’t rekindled; the Aldebaran consciousness 
still made no contact with her; her state of trance hadn’t become doubly lucid or her 
received messages any clearer to comprehend. 

What had, however, altered were her dreams. Now each one of them was like a 
miniature séance, held privately for herself. The moment she fell asleep, she seemed to 
step onto a spiritual highway leading to infinity and back. She had the feeling that, in her 
sleep, she often travelled down a freeway having no speed limitations; that she visited 
incredible places in the future and in the past and returned to the only reality she knew 
only reluctantly. Sadly — as was the case with her professional trances — once she 
awakened, everything was lost but a vague memory of a sensation caused by something 
that had been at her very fingertips, never to be grasped. 


No actual memories of her lost year had emerged. Maria kept on reading books on 
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similar subjects, trying to learn from the experiences of people who had been taken to the 
other side of reality and returned with no recollection of their journey. She took solace in 
finding out that often a person would emerge with a hidden gift that would blossom quite 
suddenly at a later stage. It also became known to her that the reappearance of the 
people who had been ‘taken’ triggered a certain chain reaction of events which 
inescapably led towards the moment when their dormant powers manifested themselves 
in their full capacity. 

Maria had been disappointed at her lack of revived abilities first, but soon noticed that 
she hadn’t returned quite as empty-handed as she had thought: the cuneiform writing of 
her early messages as well as the runic symbols of her Berchtesgaden séance appeared to 
hold a new meaning to her, as if she had studied these symbols in a far-away past and 
forgotten all about them during her conscious life. 

She contacted Professors Schumann, Schrödinger and Heisenberg with a wish to review 
her own interpretations of the formulas she had received during her ‘scientific’ trance 
before her trip to the East. All of these men had risen to the vanguard of German science, 
with Heisenberg who had been nominated for a Nobel Prize thanks to his ‘Uncertainty 
principle’, for which he gave credit to Maria and her vision, as the star of the team. Ida, 
who had joined the rank of professors, had meanwhile married a well-known chemist 
whereas Traute kept on investigating the possibilities of the levitator drive as a member of 
Schumann’s team. Everyone seemed to be convinced that were it not for the lack of the 
new alternative power source, discovery of which was so eagerly awaited, these 
experiments might have produced significant results. 

The scientific branch of Vril had greeted Maria’s return with enthusiasm. She went over 
her earlier transcripts, which no longer appeared utterly unfamiliar to her: she recognized 
method and symmetry in the symbols that she had never perceived before. She made 
another attempt at meditating, but was forced to disappoint herself and the scientists 
who were eager for a revelation: however close she was to the secret hidden in the 
arrangement of the symbols, she lacked the knowledge to explain it in words. 

“| can’t help the feeling that | have written down the blueprint to the power of Vril,” 
she said, as she awoke from one of her trances. “It is all so clear to me on some emotional 
plane; yet to try to explain it, it would be pointless.” 


“But try, Maria,” Ida encouraged her. “Why don’t you try again to describe your 
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feelings? Remember what happened last time when you did so, reluctantly? You said that 
you were unable to obtain anything because even by trying to observe the particles 
around you, you affected their behaviour — and Werner came up with his Uncertainty 
Principle!” 

Maria shook her head. 

“It would be as far from anything real and useful as a blind man’s attempt to describe 
the colour of the sunlight that warms him,” she said. “Or trying to interpret the working 
principles of a generator after having felt an electric shock. My sensations can never be 
dressed in words. At least...not yet.” 

Often Maria summoned Ida and Traute to her apartment and they tried to achieve a 
collective trance, during which Maria’s emotional knowledge could be transmitted to the 
women who might have been able to understand the messages better due to their 
scientific backgrounds. These attempts, however, never produced any of the anticipated 
results. Maria had been, and was, the only one to whom the alien spirit had spoken. 

She was on constant lookout for anything that could be interpreted as the starting- 
point of the chain reaction of events, some pre-destined moves on a chess board, which 
would promote her - the pawn - to a queen. Her mind kept track of everything taking 
place around her; she frantically endeavoured to process the happenings of a passing day 
as she lay in her bed at night, in order not to miss a move that perhaps she was expected 
to respond to with another. 

Her meeting with Hanussen had definitely proved to be one such event. It had also 
proven that sometimes unorthodox steps were required as shortcuts on her way to face 
the inevitable: had she not allowed herself to act in a blatantly shameless manner, she 
would never have been rewarded with the moment of truth. Had Princess Franziska not 
met her death, Maria might never have met her child. And meeting her child — that was 
the key that unlocked not merely some hidden doors which took her further into the 
depths of a labyrinth, but also to a main gate behind which a highway was waiting for her, 
for them, to take them wherever they wanted to go. That was what she believed. 

From the first — the only, so far — contact that had occurred between Maria and her 
daughter, it was clear that they were like two chemical elements which were designed to 
react in order to produce another, more powerful element. From that day on, Maria found 


herself seeing and perceiving things with much greater clarity. She began to discern lie 
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from truth as soon as it was told to her or thought with intensity. She also discovered that 
occasionally she was able to remember things for other people; things they had not 
consciously taken notice of. How it worked or when exactly this new power had first 
manifested itself, Maria was uncertain. But there had been a couple of incidents which 
followed each other like some cosmic knocks on the door she needed to open; the 
reminders of something approaching that she was not to ignore. 

As her landlady was one day desperately searching for her little dog that seemed to 
have run away, Maria suddenly knew - or rather saw through the eyes of the woman - that 
she had absent-mindedly locked the poor creature in the basement after it had followed 
her there. The old woman hailed her psychic powers, and even though Maria tried to 
explain to her that this information probably wasn’t sent by the spirits, promised to secure 
her new clients with the speed of word-of-mouth. 

Another event, with an ending not so universally agreeable, took place on the evening 
before Maria was to meet the child, who was to be taken to Munich from the zu 
Oettingen family estate not far North from Grafing. Maria had struggled for days to keep 
calm and not betray her extreme anxiety, and as far as she could tell it had gone unnoticed 
by even her closest friends. But some of them seemed to have agendas of their own. 

Maria had spent an evening at Trude’s apartment with Sigrun and Elke. For a week, she 
had divulged the information about a possible forthcoming adoption in careful dosages. 
The ladies were thrilled by the subject but not universally convinced Maria should take 
that huge step — to become a foster-mother to a strange child. Maria had decided to give 
the impression that her mind wasn’t altogether made up and even if she should take the 
child in, she could as easily send her away to an orphanage if things didn’t appear to be 
working out between them. Her own lies were painful for her, as her senses were now 
opposing everything that was deliberately bending the truth. 

As the evening was about to end and the ladies prepared to leave, Sigrun, who had 
recently moved to a larger apartment in the Neuhausen district, telephoned for a taxi. 
While she was waiting for the car to arrive, checking her purse for change, she suddenly 
became very worried. 

“| seem to have lost my key,” she muttered, rummaging in her handbag. “If | could only 
remember where | saw it last...” 


Maria observed her nervous movements. 
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“Was it tied to a red silk ribbon?” she asked carefully. 

“Yes, precisely — to be always visible!” Sigrun confirmed. Suddenly her movements 
paused. 

“How can you possibly know that?” she asked. 

“| had a feeling | was you for a second,” Maria explained slowly. “I saw myself searching 
for my lipstick, in a hurry, as if in great need to look my best, standing in front of a 
bathroom mirror... there was my rouge, and my perfume, and the key, which | had laid on 
the glass shelf, next to the toothbrushes and... and a razor.” 

Sigrun sat looking stupefied, as did the other ladies. 

“How stupid of me,” she muttered. “Yes, that must have been it.” 

Elke looked puzzled. 

“Why would you need a razor?” she asked. 

“You stupid girl,” Traute laughed. “She doesn’t. But she obviously spent the night with 
someone who does!” 

Elke gasped in horror and admiration. 

“Sigrun! You were with a man?” 

Traute lit a cigarette with wicked satisfaction: 

“| have the feeling she is planning to repeat that experience tonight.” 

What should have been an instigator of frivolous girl-talk was however cut short by 
Sigrun’s apparent aversion to elaborating on her adventure. She left hurriedly, almost as if 
in shame, barely lifting her eyes to say goodbye. 

“| wonder what was the matter with her,” Traute shrugged her shoulders. 

Maria didn’t have to ponder on that. When searching for the lost key in Sigrun’s 
subconscious mind, she had immediately recognized the razor, bearing Lothar’s initials. 
She knew that Sigrun was aware that she had. 

Not that any of it really mattered any longer. 

But if these were the effects of a single tug at the sleeve, an encounter that had lasted 
for only a minute, what forces could be activated when she was finally reunited with her 
child? The thought fascinated and frightened her equally. 

The princesses’ tragic and suspiciously convenient death was a piece in the puzzle 
which kept demanding closer observation. It would have been too expedient to write it off 


as an act of poetic justice — to see her death as a punishment for twelve years of lies, 
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culminating in redemption as, through it, the stolen child was reunited with her mother. 

Had Franziska died before Maria had found out the secret that automatically erased the 
memory of their friendship, she doubtless would have attended the princess’s funeral. The 
child would equally certainly have been there, as well. What would Maria have done, had 
a strange child approached her and called her mother? Had the princess not composed a 
letter to her niece, naming Maria as the mother of the child, the woman would have taken 
the girl away and Maria would probably have considered the episode as nothing more 
than a disturbing incident. 

But the princess had composed the letter, as she had composed another letter to the 
family solicitor. Had she really foreseen her accident - had she taken precautions against 
taking her secrets to her grave? 

Or was there another, a more realistic factor — in the person of Hanussen? The man 
traversed the chessboard castling forth and back, weaving an intricate web of deceptions, 
betrayals and alliances, connecting the dots that mapped his global escape routes from all 
situations and consequences. It was impossible to imagine that he hadn’t conveyed his 
vision about Maria’s child to Hitler. It was equally impossible to imagine Hitler’s reaction 
to this news. And however Maria tried, it was impossible not to connect Hanussen and 
Hitler to the death of Princess Franziska. 

During these months when Maria waited for zu Oettingen family to arrange the legal 
‘death’ of their daughter according to the scenario by Doctor Silbermann, she had felt the 
watchful eye of Hanussen on her. There arrived letters which sounded flirtatiously 
enamoured, in which Hanussen expressed his wish to meet Maria again so they could 
‘pick things up’ from where these were interrupted; to embark on further mutual 
meditations and thus provide more answers to the questions he believed tormented 
Maria. The child was never directly mentioned but it was clear that the letters weren’t 
about Hanussen or Maria — they were about the child. 

The luggage — a couple of suitcases filled with girls clothes and schoolbooks — were 
delivered to her apartment in the morning. There were no dolls or any other kinds of toys. 
If there ever had been, these were left behind to sever all emotional ties with the princely 
family. The selection of dresses and shoes was simple. There were no inscriptions, 
dedications or princely coronets on the title pages of the books. Nothing was to remind 


the girl that she had been a princess. 
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Later that day, at the station, Maria felt shakily anxious, as if she had never seen the 
child before. Perhaps that was the real reason: she was afraid that this, their second 
meeting, would prove as frighteningly cold as the first one had been. But that didn't seem 
possible. The child was free of the rigid zu Oettingen family, who had seen her as an 
undesirable alien and blamed her for their own incapability to love. She was to know a 
normal childhood, reunited with her mother whom she had been denied for years. 

Even though Traute had offered to accompany her to the station, Maria chose to go 
alone. Until she arrived in Munich, her daughter was alone in the world, so perhaps their 
friendship would best be tied when she saw her mother waiting alone as well. 

Naturally zu Oettingens had not decided to accompany the child, who for her whole 
conscious life had been led to believe she was one of their own, into her new life - a life 
without a title and the luxury she had been accustomed to. She was escorted by a nanny 
or a governess who seemed as utterly devoid of any human feelings as the princely 
couple themselves. It was even further evident that love wasn't one of the noble values 
represented on their coat of arms. 

The girl probably would have run towards Maria the minute she stepped off the train 
had her custodian not restrained her by holding her hand. During these months that had 
passed from their first meeting, the girl had grown and become even more beautiful. 
Maria had been kept away from the child, and only correspondence supervised by the 
princess had been allowed to be maintained. Maria had described her life in Munich, her 
apartment and friends, but knowing that everything she wrote was submitted to 
censorship of hostile eyes made her letters appear shallow. The girl replied in an equally 
polite and emotionless manner. Her family had asked her whether she would choose to 
go to live in Munich with the lady she had identified as her mother and who indeed was 
whom she had believed. She was given an alternative to spend the next years in a Swiss 
reform school - probably something between an asylum and a prison, Maria thought. It 
couldn't have been a difficult choice. She had no idea whether the child had been 
informed that this was to be a permanent arrangement; that her family had decided to 
cut her loose and erase every memory of her. 

The girl and the governess approached. 

“You are Madame Orsic, are you not?” the woman asked in an almost manly voice. 


Without waiting for a reply, she continued: 
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“The child is to remain in your custody. The family attorney will arrange for new papers 
and take care of the adoption.” 

Little Franziska faced the woman. 

“Thank you, nanny Marthe,” she said and removed her hand from hers resolutely. In 
her other hand, she carried a small children's suitcase. Had she still been a princess, the 
nanny would doubtlessly have carried it for her. But she no longer was and she didn't. 

The woman gave an indifferent nod and turned to go, hardly giving her ward another 
look. 

Franziska, however, accompanied her departure with her eyes. Then she turned to 
Maria and smiled. A chapter had ended for the both of them. 

It was a strange day that followed; such as neither of them had ever experienced. 
There was hesitancy, coupled with a newly found sense of security; awkwardness in words 
and gestures, which nevertheless was entwined with ease of emotions and clarity of 
feelings. Balancing between comfort and anxiety, the two circled each other like two 
strange cats who haven’t yet decided whether they should show their claws or purr. 

Maria first took the girl to a tour of Munich — they visited the zoo and the amusement 
park, during which it became clear that the child wasn’t like any other who would roll over 
with excitement at the sight of a monkey or a Ferris wheel. When Maria asked her where 
she would like to go or what to see, Franziska replied that she had never visited a 
planetarium nor had a look through the telescope. This was welcome information — Maria 
promised to take Franziska to one the next day and mentioned that several of her friends 
were scientists who knew a lot about space. For the first time, the girl showed sincere 
interest and even excitement. 

As it grew darker, they sat down at a small café to indulge in some tea, biscuits and ice- 
cream. The silence that had become quite comfortable in smaller dosages was still rather 
ominous when it lasted for over a minute. 

“So — what do you have in your suitcase?” Maria asked, looking at the small cardboard 
case, designed to appear like crocodile-leather luggage of a world traveller, bearing labels 
of shipping companies and hotels in exotic locations. 

“Just my tea set and some drawings | made, mostly of horses,” Franziska replied. “Do 
you want to see them?” 


“Oh, yes, please!” Maria thanked God for this new opportunity to take interest in her 
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child’s doings. Whatever talent or the lack thereof the drawings would show, she would 
most sincerely applaud her daughter’s attempts. 

“The tea set, of course, is not for real people,” Franziska explained as Maria lifted the 
suitcase onto the table and the child began to unlock it with a small key she was wearing 
around her neck. “It’s a dolls’ set. | suppose, if one likes one’s tea really, really small, one 
could use it.” 

“But your dolls — do you miss them terribly?” Maria asked, watching the child’s 
movements. 

“No, not really,” the girl replied with only a slight hesitation. “Our dolls back at the 
castle belonged to all of us; | had no wish to fight with the other girls over which ones 
were mine.” 

Maria was both relieved and somewhat uncomfortable hearing the child refer to her 
sisters as ‘the other girls’. She had either completely put them out of her mind or hadn’t 
began to miss them yet. Maria didn’t know which was preferable. 

The child took a miniature, meticulously painted and delicate tea cup from a 
handkerchief and placed it on its saucer on the table before Maria. 

“Auntie Franziska gave it to me, as | turned ten,” she said, assembling the rest of the 
set. “She said it’s made of purest china and hand painted and gilded by real Chinamen. If 
you hold it against the setting sun, it will glow like fire. It’s thinner than paper.” 

“And you never broke one single piece of it?” Maria asked with unfeigned amazement. 

“Never,” Franziska smiled slightly. “I don’t break things.” 

The set of six cups and saucers, an equally tiny tea pot and cream jug, complete with 
sugar bowl, stood lined up on the table. Franziska took six tiny silver spoons and placed 
them on the saucers with surgical precision. 

“You must miss your aunt terribly,’ Maria said, regretting saying it immediately: she 
wasn’t sure how much and what she would tell her daughter about the role of the dead 
woman, whom the child obviously had loved and who had cherished her in their strange 
Saga. 

“Not at the moment,” Franziska gave an unexpected reply. “Would you like to see my 
drawings now?” she switched the subject and asked eagerly. 

“Yes, my dear,” Maria agreed, as the child took from the suitcase a drawing album with 


lots of loose leaves stuffed between the pages. 
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“I love horses; sadly | don’t ride,” she stated. “I bet | could, if | had the chance to try.” 

Maria was pleasantly surprised as she glanced at the various pencil drawings. These 
were good — alarmingly well-executed for a girl of twelve. There were animals, trees and 
buildings, all done in amazing proportions and detail. 

“And yes, I’ve done them on my own,” the girl said slyly, anticipating the question 
Maria had already decided to suppress. 

As the pile of drawings neared its end, a couple of photos became visible. Franziska, 
who was observing Maria’s fingers and eyes with equal watchfulness, explained: 

“They didn’t want me to take any photos from the family album, but | decided to sneak 
some out of the house anyway. Just some where I’m alone, not with any of them. Or when 
| was with Aunt Franziska.” 

She pointed at one of the photos, showing the two of them in front of the Brandenburg 
Gate. 

“Do you know that the name ‘Franziska’ is added to everyone in Auntie’s family?” she 
asked. “And not only girls — boys have ‘Franziska’ as one of their five or six names too?” 

Maria heard what the child was saying, but wasn’t able to reply. She was staring at a 
photo, taken in a flower-laden park which seemed vaguely familiar. 

“That’s us in Konstanz, at Auntie’s summer residence,” Franziska explained. “With one 
of Auntie’s friends.” 

Maria still couldn’t tear her eyes from the photo — of the princess, the child who was 
sitting opposite her, and Hanussen. There could have been no doubt about the man’s 
identity. 

The girl didn’t say anything, as if taunting Maria who’s every previous thought or 
question she had anticipated with ease. 

“Do you remember this gentleman?” Maria finally forced herself to ask, still not raising 
her eyes in order to hide the sudden fear that had washed over her. 

“Oh yes, Herr Hanussen,” Franziska replied. “She often visited Auntie. They had séances 
together but | wasn’t allowed to attend.” 

“They... were friends?” Maria gulped. 

“| suppose so,” the child said, as if the concept of friendship wasn’t quite clear to her, 
but once again didn’t add anything that could have explained things to Maria. 


The discussion was interrupted by a waiter who began to ooh and aah eagerly at the 
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sight of the miniature tea set. Franziska began to pack the delicate china with experienced 
skill; then added the drawings and photos to another compartment of the suitcase. She 
held out her hand until Maria realized she was still holding the photo and returned it. 

The girl relocked the little suitcase and put the ribbon with the key around her neck 
again. 


“| presume it’s time for us to go home,” she said and smiled. 


Chapter XXVII: Munich 1931, part Il 


The ladies of the Vril invited themselves over to Maria’s the next evening and wouldn’t 
take no for an answer. Maria had hoped for more time alone with Franziska, not least so 
as to instruct her somehow in what she could be honest about and what she must hide, 
but she had the feeling that this would serve no purpose: the child obviously always said 
what she felt she had to. Also, it seemed she had adapted to her new role as a poor 
orphan marvellously: she never once mentioned her previous life in a princely household 
and only spoke about her aunt when she was asked. She never called Maria ‘mother’ 
again as she had when they first met — they were more like sisters or two friends than a 
mother and her daughter. Maria was hoping that the evening could be pulled off without 
any dramatic outbursts. 

“Some ladies, friends of mine, are coming over this evening,” Maria told Franziska, 
hoping to sound casual. “They want to meet you and welcome you.” 

“Are they the Vril ladies?” Franziska asked equally casually, as if mimicking Maria’s tone. 

“How do you know about us?” Maria paused for a second, even though the 
penetrating statements of her daughter were beginning to astonish her less and less. The 
child was able to reason her way through even the most perplexing accounts with ease 
and speed. 

“Auntie often told me about the Vril ladies,” she said. “She said my mother is a Vril lady. 


| wanted to grow my hair long too, but back at home it was thought to be too flirtatious. A 
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more military style was always preferred.” 

“What else did she tell you..2” Maria asked carefully. Did the child know who her father 
was? Did Maria dare to bring him to mind in the child’s vicinity? 

Franziska seemed to think, but not of an answer but rather of a most simple way to 
explain something otherwise complicated and time-consuming. 

“Auntie didn’t need to tell me much,” she replied. “Mostly she asked me. Because, you 
see, some things I’ve always known and some come to me at the right moment. Others | 
am not interested in until they matter.” 

Indeed: this was very complicated to understand. This child was much more than met 
the eye. Had she not been her own flesh and blood, with a strong sense of an inseparable 
connection to her mother, Maria could have been as afraid of her as the zu Oettingen 
family had been. 

The ladies — there were six of them — arrived, bringing gifts and chocolates. There were 
a couple of dolls, a stuffed elephant, some board games and colouring books. Franziska 
received everything politely and feigned interest in each item. 

The ladies marvelled at the uncanny resemblance the child bore to Maria — had her 
hair been long, she would’ve appeared like a miniature tea cup next to a life size one of 
the same design. Maria had quietly explained to her friends that there were many painful 
issues they shouldn’t touch upon, such as the child’s parents and her life before her arrival 
in Munich. This precaution seemed to work well and the ladies concentrated their 
questions on the future of the child. 

“Who do you want to be when you grow up?” Gudrun, who had joined the group while 
Maria was in Tibet, asked the child, in a slightly condescending tone. 

“A Vril lady,” the girl replied. 

The ladies gasped in admiration. 

“Maria, you have recruited a new member!” Sigrun laughed. “And do you have any 
special talents?” 

“AS a matter of fact,” Maria intervened, “as | told you earlier, Franziska has manifested 
many abilities, which would make her a welcome member of our group.” 

Elke leaned towards the child: 

“Can you see ghosts, then?” 


The ladies made a spooky sound, of the sort they believed twelve-year-old girls would 
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make around a campfire when telling each other horror stories. 

Franziska looked at them, and Maria believed her daughter was wondering at the 
childishness of grown-ups. 

“If necessary, and if there is anyone in particular | want to see,” she said calmly. 

The ladies displayed surprise, astonishment and benevolent disbelief. But the girl 
continued: 

“Vd much rather wait until someone wishes to contact me, so | wouldn’t have to bother 
the dead,” she said politely, without the slightest arrogance. “And even then | prefer to get 
the message down in writing, or channel their voice — if they are not too angry, in which 
case it might hurt my throat. But if necessary, | can induce them to manifest in ectoplasm 
or in astral form, so yes, one can say that | do see ghosts.” 

This time the astonishment was real and expressed in silence. Maria hurried to explain. 

“We have discussed the techniques of a séance,” she said, “so Franziska has a good 
knowledge of how things work.” 

“And you did all this — yesterday?” Traute said distrustfully. 

Ida interrupted her. 

“Have you ever experienced any messages or manifestations of scientific kind?” she 
asked, as she would ask a colleague at a university. 

“Ida, she’s just a child,” Gerti whispered. 

Franziska smiled at her as if gratefully. 

“It’s all right, Miss,” she said. “I like science. | would like to study more. Because, you 
see, | know how the universal power source works, but | can’t build it.” 

The silence that followed was slightly longer than the previous one. Even Maria wasn’t 
prepared to offer a plausible explanation. 

“Does she mean...” Elke gasped. 

“| believe it’s what is referred to as ‘Vril’, the universal power,” Franziska pondered, 
with an expression as if she were musing what her favourite doll should wear for its 
coming-out ball. 

“And... you’ve seen how this power works?” Ida asked slowly. 

“Yes,” Franziska replied and curtsied. 

“Does it... can it be recreated or harnessed on Earth?” Ida persisted. 


“It can and it will, very soon,” Franziska confirmed; then she fell silent as if waiting for a 
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new topic to be introduced after having exhausted this one. 

“But could you explain... or show me something...” Ida persisted. 

“But how can the child show you anything...” Maria now endeavoured to end the 
awkward situation; not so much worried that it might not produce a satisfactory 
explanation but rather that it might and this could raise new questions about the powers 
of this strange girl. 

“Well... | suppose we might try to go into a trance, that is if you ladies feel like it,” 
Franziska said after a short pause. 

As this suggestion, in itself not rare during the mutual evenings of the Vril ladies, 
originated from a child, the reception was less eager than usually. Ida concurred 
immediately, others were slower to follow. Maria had a bad premonition. 

“I think it’s too late and too much excitement for Franziska,” she suggested. 

For the first time, the girl argued with her — politely, but resolutely. 

“Oh no, I’m not in the least tired!” she said. “It would be a dream — to have my first 
séance with the Vril ladies!” 

A little flattery always does the trick — even the flattery of a young child, Maria thought. 
The ladies grew enthusiastic. Candles were lit and some incense burnt. The ladies 
chattered excitedly, but it was to hide the tingling, yet somewhat unpleasant sensation 
that something extraordinary was about to happen. As was their habit the ladies let their 
hair down. 

Franziska observed them with an interest that wasn’t free of some jealousy. 

“My hair has always been bobbed,” she said regretfully. “But now I’m letting it grow. 
I’ve seen visions of myself when I have hair that touches the ground.” 

“But dear, this might take ten years, perhaps more!” Traute, the one with the longest 
and thickest hair, said. 

“It doesn’t matter,” Franziska noted. “But on that day, when my hair can touch the 
ground, a new era will begin.” 

More cryptic words, more astounded silence. Had another child spoken thus, its words 
would have been dismissed as attention-hungry fantasies of a romancer. When Franziska 
spoke, her soft voice demanded to be taken seriously. 

The company formed a circle around the table and joined hands. Franziska had 


somehow assumed the role of the group leader, without saying or doing anything to claim 
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that honour. 

As if competing with herself as to whether she were able to introduce an even higher 
level of astonishment among the ladies, the girl said: 

“Do you want to see things that are usually considered private? Are you happy with 
knowing your future, or your death?” 

A slight jolt went through the circle as if one of them had instinctively tried to withdraw 
her hands. No-one dared to confirm or oppose the suggestion. 

“I understand,” Franziska said. “You are not ready for that. Therefore | shall strive not to 
look into your secrets.” 

A tingling sensation, like a weak electrical current, ran through the circle of joined 
hands. First it only grazed their fingers; then began to lick their wrists like a kitten with a 
rough tongue. The tingling grew into a steady flow of energy, which was clinging to them 
like ivy with thousands of little branches weaving their web, covering the hands and the 
bodies in a soft carpet that was in constant movement, heralding eternal youth. This 
pulsating capsule of never-ending life grew and engulfed them; it was at once fragile and 
unbreakable, like a bubble of air that rises from the crushing depths of the ocean to the 
surface, towards the eternal light. 

None of them had ever felt anything remotely similar. This wasn’t a show, a social 
game, a sincere yet mostly futile attempt to access the higher planes through some feeble 
inner force: this was a direct express route to the other side, an unstoppable ride on an 
armour-piercing bullet that was fired into nothingness and yet hit everything. Before their 
eyes future and past were flashing like postcards thrown against the wind. And, as on 
every highway or in a road tunnel, there was a lot of traffic. It was a rush hour of 
consciousnesses, alive and dead; of mysteries yet unexplained, inventions yet 
undiscovered, secrets that were begging to be disclosed, crimes that cried out to be 
solved. There were those who tried to escape the Earth and those who were trying to 
enter it. 

The appearance of a group of spiritual voyagers went mostly unnoticed, even though 
every now and then a presence was felt of someone who had come in contact with one or 
more of them in life and hadn’t quite escaped the spiritual gravity of the physical world. 

There seemed to be channels which were like the mysterious caves of Untersberg — 


ready to take you from the orbit of Earth to unthinkable and frightening dimensions. From 
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one of those channels a friendly spirit from light-years away was beckoning them to 
approach. Maria hadn’t felt the presence of that spirit for many years. She yearned to 
move towards it and dive into the wavelength which promised to take her instantly to 
where she belonged. 

From another such darkly powerful source, other kind of energy grazed them: an 
invisible searchlight, scanning the universe. It locked in on them and probed them, 
preparing to launch an attack. 

Franziska jolted her hands away. As soon as the circle was broken, the company were 
thrown back into reality, gasping for air, looking for support from their chairs and table 
top. It felt as if they had taken a free-fall without a parachute and hit the rocky surface at 
full speed. Far from the soft landing from any other of their trances, it was a terrifying 
sensation. 

“What just happened?” Elke whispered. 

“We had to abort,” Franziska announced. “We were compromised.” 

“What on earth does that mean? Why can’t you speak like a child for once?” Traute 
demanded, gasping heavily with beads of sweat on her forehead. She was visibly shaking, 
as were some other ladies. 

Franziska appeared not to have noticed the aggravated tone of the question. 

“It’s not always safe to go exploring in a group,” she said. Every living consciousness 
that ventures to the other side is like a beacon. A group of seven sends out a strong signal 
and can become an easy target.” 

“A target to whom? For what?” Ida asked nervously. 

“Didn’t you feel it?” Franziska replied with another question. “Didn’t you feel the 
strange eyes that were watching us? Did you think that when you venture onto alien 
territory, your arrival would go unnoticed?” 

“| felt it!” Elke exclaimed. The other ladies nodded hesitantly. 

“So did |,” Ida concurred. “But who were they? Some kind of... evil spirits?” 

“| don’t quite know, for | have never actually seen them,” Franziska explained. “I call 
them the ’Watchers of Space’. | have often felt their presence — or, rather their existence, 
since ‘presence’ indicates some kind of proximity. They are very, very far away, 
somewhere on the edge of the universe, existing in different dimensions. But they seem 


to be searching for those of us who can sometimes travel where we aren’t supposed to, 
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between the worlds.” 

“And... have they ever found you?” Ida enquired. 

“| don’t think they have,” Franziska replied. “I have always managed to escape them.” 

“But what do you think would happen if they found you — caught you?” Maria asked. 

“l'm not sure and I’m not sure l’d care to find out!” Franziska answered. “I think they 
are searching for someone on this planet to act as their agent. | imagine | would be caught 
somewhere in between while my body would remain unconscious, lying in a hospital 
somewhere. But my mind would be in their power and at their disposal. I’m not strong 
enough to fight them yet. One day, when I’m stronger, l'Il let myself be found and / shall 
explore them!” 

None of the ladies really wished to talk about their visions but it soon became clear 
that those had differed quite a lot. Some of them seemed to have experienced their own 
past, some their future; some had had glimpses into the past or the future through the 
eyes of someone else. Elke had received the feeling she was trapped on a cold, barren, 
sunless planet whereas Sigrun had observed the whole universe with its countless galaxies 
as if from afar. 

Ida was silent for a long while, before her own experience was asked about. 

“|, on the contrary, was on a sub-atomic level,” she said slowly, struggling to dress her 
puzzling and rapidly fading mental images into words. “There were particles of infinite 
smallness, which we don’t even know about. And | have the feeling that these were the 
particles which carry the infinite power of Vril.” 

“Yes!” Franziska exclaimed, clapping her hands. “The power that comes out of 
nothingness — for there is no ‘nothingness’ in the universe, only energy!” 

There was something grotesquely bizarre in the sight of a small girl with ribbons in her 
hair, clapping her hands in excitement, speaking disturbing puzzles in an innocent voice. 

Suddenly, Sigrun asked: 

“Will Adolf Hitler be the leader of Germany?” 

Maria jumped to her feet. 

“There will be no more talk of science or politics!” she exclaimed. “Franziska has been 
through a lot. We all know how tiring a trance can be — and we’ve never achieved 
anything like where Franziska took us to tonight! The child must be exhausted! Let’s not 


make it a Hanussen show!” 
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Why had that name slipped in? Maria was furious with herself for letting it happen. 

The ladies seemed to agree and prepared to rise from the table. 

“He will,” Franziska said before Maria was able to react. “Hanussen knows it too. | told 
him.” 

Some of the ladies remained as they were; some lowered themselves on their chairs 
again. 

“You told Hanussen that Hitler will be the leader of Germany?” Sigrun repeated the 
child’s words. 

Maria wanted, somehow, to put an end to this conversation that was being steered so 
dangerously close to names she didn’t want to be mentioned, but any attempt at doing so 
could have made her interference appear even more suspicious. She felt desperately 
helpless but remained silent. 

“Yes, Miss Sigrun,” Franziska replied. “Hanussen was the friend of my late great aunt. 
He visited us some four or five years ago and they discussed politics on many occasions. 
Aunt was very interested in politics and I’ve known about the Fuhrer since childhood. | 
know that he will be the leader of Germany and he will usher in a new world, unlike 
anything we have ever seen.” 

Maria awaited the reaction with bated breath. Fortunately the ladies were too 
stupefied to begin reasoning or asking questions. In a short while, the company dissolved 
with mixed feelings. Yet none of them had any doubt that the events of that evening had 
introduced them to the future of the Vril society: of dark and militant excursions into 
other dimensions, where there not only waited knowledge, but lurked danger. A new and 
entirely unexpected leader had been introduced into their group. The fact that she wasn’t 
like any other of them alarmed and confused them. 

Ida turned back at the door. 

“You must arrange some time for me with the child,” she whispered. “I believe she’s 
onto something big.” 

The news of the séance and the appearance of a child with great powers spread fast 
among the Thule society. During the next weeks, almost everyone had visited Maria’s 
apartment in order to make Franziska’s acquaintance. Lothar seemed to be nervously shy 
in her company, whereas Georg found himself a great favourite with the girl, 


enthusiastically reciprocating the feeling. 
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Maria was somewhat anxious that the party elite would also take interest, thus 
spreading the word to Berlin where Hanussen and Hitler might have taken notice, but for 
the moment the news of the appearance of a “wunderkind” was limited to Munich. 

On the day of the first snow, General Haushofer paid an unexpected call. 

From a large pink gift-wrapped box it was evident that Franziska was to get her fifth 
new doll and that Maria would soon add it to the growing collection of sadly neglected 
porcelain babies in the bottom drawer of her dresser. 

The general approached, kind and suave as he always was in the company of ladies, 
regardless of their age. 

“Who do we have here now?” he muttered, cleaning his glasses which had turned 
misty as he had entered the warm apartment. 

Franziska took a few steps to meet him. 

“General Haushofer,” she curtsied. “It’s been a long time.” 

The general, whose movements had briefly paused at these words, finished cleaning 
his glasses and put them on. 

“But... can that be?” he whispered in bewilderment, looking at Maria, who stood there 
with her heart skipping every other beat. 

The general bowed closer to the girl. 

“It’s little Franziska Maria, isn’t it?” he said slowly. 

“How kind of you to remember me,” the girl curtsied again. “How is Madam Haushofer 
these days?” 

“Eh? Fine, fine...” the general mumbled, his thoughts occupied in an attempt to unravel 
the startling occurrence. 

“You told me | would grow to be a Vril lady one day, remember?” Franziska said in a 
slightly coquettish fashion. “Well, now | am!” 

The general smiled mechanically, turning again to Maria. 

“| had no idea your little ward is the great-niece of the late princess!” he said kindly but 
with a resolute undertone that demanded an immediate answer. Maria believed this to be 
how the general sounded when giving orders to a firing squad. 

“It’s a complicated story...” Maria commenced without the slightest notion what to say 
next. 


“If | may...” Franziska interrupted her. “You know that aunt Franziska preferred me to 
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stay with her. When you visited her some years ago; when you said that | shall be a Vril 
lady one day; | believe she told you that my parents would never allow that.” 

“The... Prince and Princess zu Oettingen-Oettingen?” the general was going over the 
happenings of that meeting in his mind. 

“Exactly,” the girl agreed. The mentioning of her family didn’t seem to unleash any 
suppressed emotions in her. Instead, she continued in a matter-of-fact way: 

“Over the years, there were many conflicts between my aunt and her niece about me. 
My aunt was a great believer in the occult, whereas her niece was not. In fact, she was 
very much against it. When I developed an interest in the occult and the supernatural and 
when my aunt tried to encourage me, they — the prince and the princess — sent me away 
to a reform school, where the foolishness would be ‘beaten out of me’, as they put it. My 
aunt became determined to adopt me, but, alas... When she died, all hope was lost for 
me. | was to be sent to a Swiss penitentiary this autumn.” 

She looked at Maria and smiled happily. 

“Fortunately my aunt, the countess, was very wealthy and zu Oettingen family 
depended much on her generosity. She was farsighted enough to make a will shortly 
before her tragic accident. She declared that the annual allowance to the impoverished 
princely family would continue only, if | was permitted to be involved in the Vril society. 
She knew that | wasn’t happy and that | needed to get away.” 

“But how on earth did the prince agree to your being adopted...2?” the general was 
confused. After a short pause, he turned pale. 

“Didn’t | read in the paper about the sudden death of one of the zu Oettingen 
children..?” he blurted. 

“Exactly,” Franziska went on. “It would have been impossible for a princess to be 
adopted and equally impossible — as the prince put it — for a zu Oettingen to be involved in 
the meddlings of a superstitious group within the Workers’ Party, which they hate.” 

The general listened to the child, shaking his head absentmindedly. 

“So your demise was orchestrated,” he drew the obvious conclusion. 

“lam very happy here,” Franziska said hurriedly. “And I also hope...” 

She looked towards Maria with a question in her eyes. 

“We are indeed very happy here,” Maria affirmed, caressing the girl. “Franziska belongs 


with me... us, with Vril. She is whom we have been waiting for.” 
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The general approached the two of them, kissing Maria’s hand and stroking the girl’s 
hair. 

“This secret is safe with me,” he said. “If the princely family has decided to cast away a 
jewel, we shall cherish it and polish it into a diamond of supreme purity.” 

A terrible load was lifted from Maria’s heart. Of all the men in her life, the general was 
the most trustworthy and loyal. With his support, nothing could now go wrong. 

A couple of months later, Himmler and Hess wrote, having received word from the 
general about the remarkable little orphan girl from a remote region who had found her 
way to Munich and been adopted by Maria. The gentlemen paid a very satisfying visit to 
Maria and Franziska during the Easter season of the next year, adding two more expensive 


dolls to the collection that was gathering dust in the bottom drawer. 


Chapter XXVIII: Berlin 1933, part I 


By that time, there wasn’t an astrologer, palmist or clairvoyant in Germany who didn’t 
claim to have predicted Hitler’s rise. The astrological charts, drawn by Elsbeth Ebertin ten 
years earlier when Hitler had still been nothing but a struggling artist with some political 
ambition, which had described him as the future leader of the country at whose name the 
nations would tremble, had catapulted occult practitioners into stardom. Those - such as 
Hanussen - who had managed to have their convictions cemented before the German 
Referendum of 1929, trumpeted about it loudly; those who hadn’t changed their attitudes 
hastily and tried to doctor their papers and publications to appear more enthusiastic. If 
indeed Hanussen had based his opinions on the predictions of a seven-year-old, this 
would have been something he wouldn’t have advertised. 

Indeed, the ideology of the NSDAP had been elevated as the manifestation of national 
consciousness with Hitler as the seismograph responding to the most delicate vibrations 


of the German heart. The elections of September 1930 had turned the party into the 
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second largest political power in Germany. 

When Hess and Himmler — though not together — visited Maria to meet Franziska 
during the Easter of 1932, the party was growing stronger by the day. Hitler was running 
against von Hindenburg in the presidential elections and hopes were high. 

Hess was brimming with enthusiasm and showered Franziska and Maria with flowers 
and gifts. Franziska genuinely seemed to like the man, and when Hess asked Maria to take 
a snapshot of him with the girl, Franziska sat on his knee and cuddled him without having 
to be prompted to do so. 

“| haven’t met Herr Hitler for quite a while now,” Maria replied to Hess’s question as 
they were having supper. “I was honoured by his dinner invitation a year ago, but 
unfortunately | was unable to attend.” 

“You were in Berlin then?” Hess asked, sipping his coffee. 

“Yes, | saw Hanussen’s performance at the Scala,” Maria replied. She mentioned the 
names of Hitler and Hanussen only reluctantly when Franziska was present. Maria never 
felt certain that these names wouldn’t trigger more unpredicted reactions and statements 
from the girl. 

“Well, how did you find him? Interesting?” Hess asked. 

“l'm not sure,” Maria avoided going into details. “Perhaps I’d rather use the word... 
manipulative?” she added hesitantly. 

Hess’s body language showed that he agreed with her. 

“And it’s a great pity he exercises that influence over Adolf,” he said. “With his past, it’s 
puzzling he is being tolerated at all, let alone favoured over a good number of Aryan 
professional occultists.” 

He put his cup down with a loud click, to display his aggravation. 

“The man is making more money than a general,” Hess stated. “Do you know he’s 
about to build a palace for himself in the heart of Berlin?” 

“What kind of palace?” 

“The Palace Of The Occult, he calls it,” Hess exclaimed sarcastically. “To house his many 
attractions — his theatre, restaurant, his personal offices and auditoriums for crystal 
gazing. Probably his personal bordello as well.” 

“Herr Hess!” Maria protested and made a gesture towards Franziska who, unusually, 


seemed to be engaged in making friends with her newest doll. 
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“Pardon my language, Maria,” Hess said. “I just hope that Hitler will see through that 
man’s toadying, now that he is running for president.” He leaned towards Maria, 
indicating the confidential nature of his words. 

“Did you know that Adolf has been stateless for many years?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That he was, like you, a citizen of Austria,” Hess explained. “Until seven years ago, 
when he renounced his citizenship. Thus Adolf has been unable to run for public office. 
Indeed, there has been talk of deportation. However, a couple of weeks ago he was 
appointed as administrator for the state’s delegation to the Reichsrat as a citizen of 
Brunswick, meaning he is now officially German. So I’d hate to think what airs and graces 
Hanussen will assume once Adolf has won the elections.” 

“He won't,” a soft voice said from behind them. 

“Excuse me?” Hess turned around. 

Franziska was still sitting on the carpet in front of the fireplace combing the blond hair 
of the doll, which resembled her quite a lot. 

“Franziska, it’s not nice to interrupt,” Maria protested. 

“You were talking about the presidential elections, weren’t you?” the girl asked 
without disrupting her activities or lifting her eyes. 

“We were, indeed,” Hess said. “Do you know anything | don’t?” 

“Rudolf, she’s just a child,” Maria tried to divert him. 

“Only that he won’t be president,” Franziska said. 

“You mean Hitler?” Hess demanded. 

“Yes.” 

“Not on these elections?” 

“Never,” Franziska replied. “He’ll never be the president of Germany.” 

“Well... that’s a funny thing to say,” Hess sounded disappointed. “Every other 
clairvoyant in the country seems to bet on the opposite outcome.” 

“You mustn’t mind the child,” Maria tried to make light of the situation. “There’s been 
so much talk of politics here and everyone seems to have a different opinion, so she’s 
quite confused.” 

“| thought your political discussions took place with the members of the Vril and 


Thule,” Hess said sharply. “From what | now hear, | might imagine that you entertain 
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Comintern Jews in your apartment. How else could one explain this ‘difference in 
opinions’ ?” 

He again turned to take a prolonged look at Franziska, but she added no more to her 
statement. 

“And from what | have heard, this is a child we must mind.” 

This opinion was shared by most of the Thule society, especially the scientists who 
seemed to believe that the girl had subconscious knowledge or access to some very 
valuable information that she was as yet unable to explain. She spent time with Traute 
and Ida, even though the latter wasn’t always in Munich, and it had been arranged that 
she should attend science classes at the Technical University. Sometimes the child was 
away for long hours, with Georg as her voluntary driver. Often Maria, who had no 
understanding of technology or scientific thinking, felt like an obsolete outsider. This was a 
new era in the development of the Vril society: gone were the romantic days of 
meditation and star gazing, of summoning spirits in dim lights; replaced by a constant, 
fluorescent-lit rush hour in the race for new technology that would guarantee the world 
domination of German science. 

As Franziska had predicted, Hitler failed to overcome President von Hindenburg at the 
elections. Nevertheless, garnering over 35 per cent of the vote, he firmly established 
himself as a strong force to be reckoned with. He himself had become more aggressive 
and louder — perhaps as tutored by Hanussen — as had become his enemies. Instead of 
concentrating on ideals to be striven towards, he directed his and the entire nation’s 
frustration into hatred against the enemies that needed to be crushed for Germany to rise 
again. There was something poetically self-destructive about his mission, about his 
crusade against a world he pictured as the antithesis of everything representative of 
ancient Aryan values. As Maria saw from the faces of her Vril ladies, his appearance and 
speeches appealed to the German psyche in a similar way to the works of Goethe, whose 
tragic, self-destructive heroes always struck a chord in the wearily pulsating heart of 
Germany. What appeared morbid to Maria was hailed as noble and self-sacrificing by 
almost every German. 

It transpired that the parliamentary elections of that year failed to achieve a majority 
government, making Hitler the leader of a coalition government formed by the National 


Socialist German Workers’ Party and the German National People’s Party. 
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Hanussen was firmly on the bandwagon with Hitler: he had purchased a printing firm in 
Breslau and published his occult bi-weekly journal, Hanussen Magazine with great 
success. By Christmas, he was selling passes to his Palace Of The Occult, to be opened in 
January. Many of his predictions were about the imminent rise of Hitler. There was no 
pretence about Hanussen not seeing and displaying himself as the occult Führer of the 
Germans, with his rightful place at the side of the political leader. 

Undeniably, there was much reason for celebration in January: not only was the new 
Hanussen Palace a great success both among the party members and the general public, 
but so was Hitler’s new cabinet, sworn in in the President’s office on 30°" January. Hitler 
was now the Chancellor with Goring his Minister of the Interior for Prussia. 

There was great optimism among the populace. It was heralded that law and order 
were being established and the Great Depression was about to be pushed out of Germany, 
and the public applauded that. 

Hanussen had been writing to Maria at least once every two to three months, receiving 
only vaguely evasive replies. The letters were mostly very polite, investing in Maria’s 
romantic side and attempting to engage her in a flirtatious repartee. The letter that 
arrived that winter had a different ring to it. It was more of an order than a plea. 

“We need to meet,” he wrote on personal stationery with an expensive gilt monogram 
establishing his self-styled aristocratic origins. “There are things which we need to discuss 
privately and which you would prefer not to reach the ears of some of your dignified 
friends. | shall send you a ticket to my Palace Of The Occult and shall await you in a 
fortnight at your convenience.” 

The restlessness that Maria had managed to shed like a snake would shed the skin that 
distresses it, was back instantly, gnawing at her heart. The letter, cruelly suggestive, could 
only have signified one thing. Hanussen had found out that the girl he had met some 
years ago and who had given him a reliable tip on Hitler was re-united with Maria. 
Knowing him — even in the slightest — left no doubt that the man had conducted a 
thorough investigation and knew more than could have been safe for Maria or the child. 
What were his intentions? To inform Hitler and have the child taken from Maria again? For 
what purpose — to train her as an official Sibyl at the Nazi temple of the occult, presiding 
over the Hanussian Oracle? Maria had heard that Hanussen ran a side-line in blackmail, 


targeting, above all, rich families with secrets and desperate to avoid scandals — such as 
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the zu Oettingen-Oettingen family may have been classified in his eyes. 

There was nothing to be gained from Maria — nothing of material value. 

Georg arrived in a brand new limousine to pick Maria up on a wet Sunday morning in 
March. The car was to be delivered to Himmler, so Georg offered himself eagerly to drive 
Maria to Berlin without making her feel she’d have to be indebted to him. They agreed to 
return by train in two days. 

“I shall not leave you out of my sight,” Georg said. “I don’t trust that man in the least.” 

“Dear Georg,” Maria smiled. She knew that there was a justified point to his 
cautiousness. 

“l'm serious,” Georg stressed. “Even the party officials are losing trust in him.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The Reichstag thing,’ Georg lowered his voice, as if someone could hear their 
conversation in a fast-moving car. “They say it’s a long way out of line.” 

“What is?” 

“The fact that he predicted it a day before it happened.” 

“What’s wrong with a prediction being accurate?” Maria found herself defending 
Hanussen. 

“Nothing — if the prediction came from you or another seer who has nothing to gain by 
it,” Georg opposed. “It’s not a secret that Hanussen employs all kinds of dirty tricks to 
have his predictions hit the target. He has inside agents in the police and in banking, and 
even more so in the newspapers; so whenever he just ‘happens’ to prophesize a change in 
the stock market or solve a crime miraculously, the same news is often released officially 
the next morning.” 

“How could he manipulate the police?” 

“People owe him money — important people,” Georg responded. “He is a moneylender 
and an extortionist. When it comes to sniffing out the skeletons in one’s closet, he has the 
nose of a bloodhound. He has no need for money, so he deals in information and sex — 
two things he never has enough of.” 

“But the bankers?” 

“Like him: Jews,” Georg was terse. 

“| believe he has some real powers,” Maria suggested. 


“Doubtless! Adolf Hitler wouldn’t be deceived by a manipulator with no powers 
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|” 


whatsoever!” Georg exclaimed. “But we saw the show he put up two years ago — it was 
stage magic at best and cheap exploitation at worst!” 

“He is a performer, after all,” Maria hoped to calm her friend who, she could tell, was 
greatly agitated. 

“He’s much more dangerous than that,” Georg replied. “It seems that he is no longer 
waiting for news to come his way, but has started making news happen according to his 
predictions.” 

“What has the Reichstag fire to do with it?” Maria was uncertain. 

“Of course, there is the possibility that he really saw the fire in a premonition,” Georg 
reasoned. “But it’s my opinion that he either manipulated someone into starting it...” 

“Or?” Maria asked when the pause had lasted for a couple of seconds. 

“Or he had some inside information that arson was planned and was too vainglorious 
to withhold that knowledge,” Georg said. 

“Information from whom?” Maria asked, feeling she didn’t quite follow Georg’s 
reasoning. “The Communist Party? The Comintern? Some foreign communists were 
arrested, weren’t they?” 

Georg appeared reluctant to reply, keeping his eyes fixed on the snowy road. 

“It could be more complicated than that,” he said in a tone which made it clear that he 
didn’t intend to go any further into this aspect. “Anyway, this man is not to be trusted. 
Especially when a beautiful woman is involved.” 

“My, my, Georg... you are jealous!” Maria sighed flirtatiously. It was a nice feeling, 
having someone you could trust being jealous of someone who lusts for you. 

“And why shouldn’t | be?” Georg hissed. “You still consider me a boy of seventeen. 
Well, l'Il be twenty-four soon. If | haven’t yet proven myself to be a man, | don’t know 
what more l'Il have to do.” 

“You have, dear Georg,” Maria said, stroking his hand with her fingertips. “You can 
prove it further over dinner tonight.” 

Berlin was brimming with mixed emotions: the elation created by Hitler’s political 
victory had collided with the anxiety of the Reichstag fire and the ensuing ban on 
everything and everyone associated with the communists. The evening was rainy, and 
instead of walking around the city they decided to dine at the Adlon where they were 


staying. Maria’s ticket for the Hanussen show was for the next evening, so they had time 
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to rest from the long trip and spend the next day at leisure in Berlin. 

It was a Hungarian Gipsy theme week at the restaurant, with goulash, Tokay wine and 
soaring violin music from an exotic band to set the mood. After about six hours of driving 
down the misty highway the sensual atmosphere alone was enough to make Maria dizzy. 

“Shall we have some champagne — or should this drink be reserved for tomorrow 
evening?” Georg asked, adding a wry grin to the question. 

“Whatever you wish,” Maria said softly. “But | must warn you - alcohol has a certain 
effect on me over and over again.” 

“What effect is that?” Georg asked, his eyes glued to Maria’s. 

“It makes me an easy target for men I’m interested in,” Maria replied, feeling her 
cheeks glow. 

“Always?” 

“Well, | don’t drink that much...” 

“In that case... I’d prefer to have champagne. Lots of it,’ Georg said decisively and 
beckoned for a waiter. 

Maria observed Georg. Witnessing the boy growing up close to her throughout recent 
years had made her consider him something of a young family member, devoid of any 
qualities capable of triggering romantic feelings in her. Was it time for her to re-evaluate 
Georg and see him for what he had become -— a strikingly handsome, strong and yet 
tender man, who had never once shown her anything but utter loyalty and love? In many 
respects it was as if she were seeing him for the first time. 

“No,” she said. “You’re not the type for champagne.” 

“And who is? Hanussen?” Georg snapped angrily, losing his control for a moment but 
composing himself immediately again. 

“Yes, why not? He certainly is!” Maria laughed. She knew that from this moment on, 
Georg would have no need of trying to read between the lines, because he had become 
the sort of man to whom a woman would give voice to the hidden words. 

“Oh, | see,” Georg said. “And what type am |?” 

Maria leaned towards him. 

“You, dear Georg — you are the type that doesn’t need alcohol to achieve what he 
desires.” 


“Even when he desires something unattainable?” 
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Georg’s eyes were burning with the flame rising from a new fuel he had so far been 
denied. 

“There are no unattainable things,” Maria whispered, “and there most certainly are no 
unattainable women.” 

“Not even at this table?” 

Georg had lowered his voice according to Maria, so their conversation could barely be 
heard above the heated czardas that filled the air, rich in the spicy sweetness of the wine. 

“There was one... but she is gone. Don’t let her come back,” Maria breathed almost 
inaudibly. 

The band, having bowed to the dancers who had rewarded it with applause, began a 
sad and sentimental tune. The lights on the dance floor were dimmed to add romance to 
the sensitive melody of an unfamiliar Hungarian slow foxtrot. The couples were swaying 
languidly, embracing each other, rather than calculating their steps. 

“We have never danced before,” Georg said, watching the dancers and listening to the 
delicate melody that seemed to cast a spell over everyone in the restaurant. 

“Oh, but we have. At the New Year’s Eve ball some years ago.” 

“No, we haven’t,” Georg repeated. “Not in the way they are dancing. Not to that kind of 
melody. Not as a man and a woman.” 

Without a word, Maria stood up and offered her hand. They walked through a hall that 
had fallen quiet, enraptured by the song that created an almost uncomfortable sensation 
of sadness. A woman in a dramatic black dress stepped forward and began singing the 
melody with tears in her voice. 

Georg pulled Maria so close to him that Maria found it difficult and yet unnecessary to 
breathe. She closed her eyes and rested her forehead on Georg’s shoulder as they moved 
slowly like ears of grain in a stifling summer wind that is heavy with unfulfilled promises. 

Georg lifted his face, buried in Maria’s hair, to listen to the song. 

“You speak Hungarian, don’t you?” he asked. 

“Somewhat...” 

“What is she singing about?” 

Maria concentrated on the words which had been to her no more than a plaintive 
hooting of a distant owl. 


“She laments about her lover not appearing and her life having lost all meaning,” she 
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explained. “She says it’s a Sunday for ending it all... a gloomy Sunday.” 

“Oh,” Georg whispered. “She’s right. It’s a gloomy Sunday. For the time of our 
friendship has ended. Just like the song has.” 

There was almost no applause as the band lowered its instruments. The dancers 
returned to their seats; the patrons and the waiters were still silent as if lost in the 
labyrinth of sudden emotions. Then, as the orchestra struck up a well-known waltz 
melody Ball im Savoy, the spell was broken and a relieved applause ensued. The lights 
became bright again and the carefree evening continued on its previous track. 

Maria and Georg resumed their seats in silence. An elaborately decorated salad had 
been served while they had been dancing. Maria was barely able to taste it, keeping her 
eyes down and feeling Georg doing the same. 

“Are you very hungry?” she head Georg say after a while. “Could we perhaps skip the 
main course?” 

She felt him touch her hand and looked into his eyes. 

“The main course will be served in bed.” 

Georg didn’t need to know that even though Maria had very tender feelings towards 
him, at the moment he served mainly as her antidote against Hanussen. Whatever might 
happen tomorrow, whatever Hanussen would require of her, she would no longer be 
afraid. For once, she would have made a wise choice, giving herself to a man who held no 
supernatural spell over her, who didn’t inebriate her with alcohol and grandiose ideas and 
who was sure to stay with her as long as she wished. Tomorrow — let Hanussen bring out 
his expensive absinthe and opium cigarettes. With every drink and every whiff Maria 
would dissolve until Hanussen would be left with nothing but her empty shell, to do with 
as he pleased. 

Throughout the night, the heart-breaking melody haunted her. She had a feeling that 
Georg would be there for her no longer once Sunday was over; that she herself would 
have to bid a silent farewell and take to unknown roads which would carry her away from 
everything and towards nothing. She clung to him at the risk of appearing desperate, then 
pushed him away to hide her tears. 

Soon it was morning, and a very different one from every other. Georg was there and 
she was with him. Neither of them felt awkwardness or regret that their friendship had 


turned into something different. 
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“| don’t want you to see that man alone,” Georg said. “You'll have to promise me.” 

“| can’t, Georg,” Maria sighed. 

“Why not?” Georg didn’t capitulate. “He has some kind of hold over you. What is it?” 

“| can’t tell you,” Maria replied honestly. “Perhaps some day.” 

“Whatever happened in the past... when we were here two years ago... none of it 
matters,” Georg forced himself to voice the thought he obviously despised. “But now... 
You must avoid him. Not because of me, but because of yourself. Each time you meet him 
to free yourself of him, you’ll get more entangled in his trap. You’ll sink deeper until you 
drown, and he won’t be reaching out for you!” 

Maria knew what she had to do; she also knew that Georg wouldn’t be discarded as 


easily as on their previous visit to Berlin. Nevertheless, she had to keep him at bay until 


she knew what Hanussen had planned for her and Franziska. 


Chapter XXIX: Berlin 1933, part Il 


The evening fell and the capital city became brightly lit in neon lights advertising a 
multitude of divertissements. The day in Berlin had been spent mostly indoors, with the 
two carefully exploring their new status as lovers instead of friends. After taking some 
supper in the room that had been booked in Maria’s name, they dressed and drove to the 
newly furbished urban palace of occult attractions. Georg wore tails, as he wanted to stay 
inconspicuous while guarding Maria. As he wasn’t a member of the Berlin staff, no-one 
would recognize him and that would be for the best. 

Hanussen was to be given credit: he had an eye for dramatics. The theatrical interior 
décor and mood-lighting created an opulent atmosphere which made a visitor feel 
insignificant and perishable. The main auditorium wasn’t nearly as spacious as the huge 
Scala, but Hanussen had decided upon a different approach: still performing at larger 
venues, he also gathered his most ardent — and wealthy — followers for a late-night 


spectacle that underlined a more intimate aspect for the select few rather than catering 
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for the masses. 

Georg kept his distance so that Maria would appear to be alone. He had pulled some 
strings and procured a pass for himself separately, so there was nothing to link him with 
Maria. 

The performance was largely on the lines of the first one she had attended. During the 
interval, a familiar dark man approached Maria. He bowed and re-introduced himself as 
the assistant to Herr Hanussen, expressing his hope that Maria remembered him from 
their previous meeting. His message was simple: Hanussen had selected her to attend the 
séance at the Hall of Destiny, an affair to conclude the evening’s entertainment, limited to 
the very carefully selected elite members of the audience. Afterwards, she was to join 
Hanussen in his dressing room and the two would drive to a special intimate location 
where supper would be served. 

As the man bowed and left, Georg approached Maria, offering her a cigarette. Maria 
accepted one, even though she very rarely smoked, and waited until the man struck a 
match. 

“What did he say?” Georg whispered, with his lips barely moving. 

“I am to attend the séance after the performance and then we would be driving 
somewhere. | don’t know where,” Maria replied, pretending to have trouble lighting her 
cigarette. 

“Oh, | see,” Georg muttered. 

“There’s nothing you can do,” Maria said. “I can take care of myself. Better leave it at 
that.” 

“No, | won’t,” Georg said, clicking his heels together and walking away from Maria. 

During the second half Georg wasn’t anywhere to be seen. As most of the patrons left, 
Maria loitered in the lobby, but there was no sign of her escort. 

There were only about twelve people attending the highlight of the evening, reserved 
for Hanussen’s special friends — patrons he yet had to win over. The Hall of Destiny was a 
magnificent large room with vaulted ceiling, dominated by what was designed to be the 
throne of the occult leader of the Republic: in its centre was a large round table of milk 
glass, lit from below, with a circular opening in the middle where Hanussen was seated in 
a revolving chair, able to face anyone around him. 


As Maria learnt, there were a couple of generals with their wives, the widow of an 
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industrialist, bankers, and a publisher. Everyone seemed to be members of the NSDAP. 
They were there to hear of the magnificent rise of New Germany under Hitler; to be 
reassured that this rise would be impossible without their involvement. Hanussen was 
impressive in convincing everyone regarding their individual importance and 
indispensability, creating an ambiance rivalling that of Hitler’s speeches in its self- 
depreciating intensity that presented martyrdom as the greatest gift a leader can offer his 
people. 

The ritualistic mass was concluded with some casual advice to those gathered around, 
compiled mostly of sentences that could have been interpreted at liberty to offer 
consolation and spiritual strength. 

At last Hanussen faced Maria, whom he had pretended not to know personally. He had 
grown stouter and his face spoke of endless escapades into the realm of self-destruction 
through sex and alcohol. 

“You, Madame - ” he said, gazing at Maria with empty eyes. “You shall face the truth 
tonight. Things are about to change for you — and for someone next to you.” 

The excited group left the room. Some patrons, mostly SS officers and their ladies, were 
still occupying the lobby bar, where a trio provided modern dance music and American 
cocktails were served. Georg wasn’t there. 

Maria wished she could have a large and strong drink. She lingered for a while, until 
Hanussen’s assistant appeared and beckoned her to follow him. 

Hanussen’s conditions had improved: the way to his dressing room was paved with soft 
red carpets; posters depicting the owner of the Palace were framed to give testimony to 
the illustrious career of the prince of the occult. 

What hadn’t altered was the way Hanussen received her. It was a carbon copy of their 
previous meeting, with the difference of Hanussen acting more brashly. It was obvious 
that he felt he was in charge of the situation and that he had Maria at his mercy. 

“| have prepared a short excursion for us,” he said after the initial drinks had been 
poured. 

“Oh?” Maria smiled, feeling even more uneasy. “Where to?” 

“I’m tired of all this,” Hanussen sighed, letting his eyes roll over the gilt furniture and 
velvet curtains of the dimly-lit room. “A week in Berlin is a trial. Sometimes | need to get 
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out, away from it al 
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“Out of Berlin?” 

Hanussen’s fingers had unerringly found the slit of Maria’s dress and were sliding up 
and down her leg. 

“| have rented a villa in Babelsberg. My driver will take us there and we can discuss 
things in peace,” he said. 

“What things would these be?” Maria asked. 

“Well...” Hanussen said, hesitating for a studied effect. “There is the question of the 
strange girl who happens to live with you in Munich.” 

“The child of my distant cousin?” Maria tried to appear casual. 

Hanussen nodded ominously. 

“Or, perhaps the strange child that was the ward of Countess Basselet de la Rosée and 
who had unprecedented psychic powers,” he said. “And whom her aunt didn’t wish to 
predict the rise of Hitler.” 

“What makes you think this child is with me?” Maria began one last attempt to deny 
everything. 

Hanussen smiled patiently. 

“Since the child’s great aunt, the countess, disapproved of my association with Hitler 
and refused to let me see the girl again — even planning to take her to America with her — | 
had no way to contact the girl, even though | knew that she would be a tool of great 
power in the right hands. The countess avoided me for years. | finally managed to track 
her down again, but that was another dead end: | had no idea who the child in her care 
had been. Until | met you, that is. And until | saw a photo of Hess with the same girl on his 
knee, taken in your apartment a couple of weeks ago.” 

He put out his cigar and rose. 

“Shall we go? It’s past midnight and about half an hour’s drive.” 

Maria hadn’t said a word. She had seen it all coming; she knew Hanussen had more up 
his sleeve and was keeping his coup de grace for later. 

As they passed through the lobby, Hanussen was greeted by the noisy company at the 
bar with applause and cheers. A middle aged lady ran towards him, but the assistant 
showed her back to the bar, saying that Herr Hanussen was retiring and would be 
receiving clients the next day. He then took a few hurried steps and opened the front door 


for Hanussen and Maria. 
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“We won’t be needing you tonight,” Hanussen said, putting on his gloves. “I want a car 
to pick me up at ten.” 

“Very good, Sir,” the assistant said and closed the door behind them. 

There were many cars with SS and SA insignia waiting in front of the house for the 
officers and generals at the bar. At the sight of Hanussen, a lavish limousine pulled up 
immediately and the driver, in SS uniform, jumped out to open the doors. 

Maria held her breath: it was Georg. That’s where he had been: changing into his 
uniform at the Adlon. What was his plan? Timidly, Maria glanced at Hanussen to see his 
reaction. But the man barely glanced at the driver and when Maria had climbed to the 
back seat, joined her. The car took off and the Palace Of The Occult was left behind. 

Only then did Hanussen seem to realize that something was different. 

“What, a new car?” he asked rather disinterestedly, observing the leather upholstery 
and mahogany trim. 

“Yes, Herr Hanussen,” Georg replied, looking at Maria in the rear-view mirror. 
“Compliments of Reichsführer Himmler.” 

“Aah, good old Heinrich,” Hanussen emitted a complacent growl and turned to Maria. 
“It’s the wives that show most gratitude. | had a highly successful reading with Frau 
Himmler a couple of weeks ago. She was most satisfied. | suppose so was the 
Reichsführer,” he said, tapping the polished leather. He lit another cigar and took Maria’s 
hand. 

This was an unbearable situation. Maria should’ve been thankful and happy that Georg 
was there to watch over her, but his presence caused more anxiety than it relieved. Maria 
had to keep Hanussen from discussing Franziska while they were in the car. By rushing to 
protect her, Georg had put himself in danger of learning things which were not safe for 
him to know. 

The car glided through the brightly-lit streets into the dimly-lit suburbs. 

“You'll like the villa in Babelsberg,” Hanussen said. “Very private indeed. Nobody to see 
or hear us. And you -” he turned to Georg, “- you’ll wait until your services are required. 
Now, get the window up.” 

Georg rolled up the partition window, leaving a barely perceptible gap at the top. 

“I’ve missed you, Maria,” Hanussen said, kissing her fingers. “It’s been two years. We 


shouldn’t be enemies. Why not be allies?” 
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“But aren’t we already?” Maria replied innocently. “We are both friends of the Fuhrer; 
both assisting him in his work as best as we can.” 

“Are we, Maria?” Hanussen’s grip on her hand grew stronger. “Or is one of us deceiving 
him?” 

“Deceiving him..?” Maria repeated. 

“Hiding something from him that’s rightfully his?” 

Hanussen’s grip was growing painful. His smile had lost all pretence of kindness and 
revealed ice-cold cruelty beneath. 

Georg was barely looking at the road, his eyes fixed in the rear-view mirror. The lights 
of Berlin grew dimmer behind them. 

“How important is this secret to you?” Hanussen hissed. “Worthy of the wrath of your 
Fuhrer? You’ve deceived me for almost a year — now it’s up to me to decide what shall lie 
hidden and what is to be revealed.” 

“How have | deceived you?” Maria protested, trying to wrestle free from Hanussen’s 
grasp. She felt Georg’s eyes burning her. 

Hanussen laughed. “You thought you were so clever preventing me from getting hold 
of the girl when the wench was gone. Oh, yes — such a cunning scheme was devised to 
fool me, with the whole princely family plotting with you, the bunch of traitors!” 

Berlin was left behind and the car dived into the surrounding woods. It became dark, 
with nothing but the eyes of Georg and the teeth of Hanussen reflecting any light. 

“Tonight you'll have to show me how much my silence is worth,” Hanussen lashed his 
words like whip-strokes. 

“Did you kill the countess?” Maria went on the offensive, and for a second, she felt 
Hanussen’s grip loosen. 

“You did!” she persisted. “You are a murderer!” 

Hanussen gave a hoarse laugh. 

“You know nothing, you miserable bitch,” he said with contempt. “She was nothing but 
another harlot who tried to secure her position by fornicating her way to the top!” 

“You’re hurting me,” Maria moaned. It felt as if the man were breaking her wrist. 

“So what?” Hanussen shouted. “Now you think you’re keeping the girl to yourself, as a 
secret weapon?” 


The seconds seemed to drag on for hours. 
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“You shall not have her,” Maria growled. “Not as your minion.” 

“Who said | ever wanted her, you stupid, stupid woman?” Hanussen barked, grabbing 
both of Maria’s hands. “She needs to be put down like a rabid dog!” 

“Georg!” Maria yelled out as she felt the hot breath of Hanussen burning her face. 

The car stopped abruptly, throwing both of them against the partition wall. 

Hanussen pulled himself up, livid with rage. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he shouted to Georg, hitting the window. 

Georg didn’t move nor reply. 

Hanussen pushed the door open and stormed out of the car to the driver’s door. He 
tried to pull it open, but Georg had obviously locked it from the inside. Hanussen hit the 
window with his fist a couple of times, foaming with anger. 

“Open the door at once!” he bellowed. 

The side window rolled down slowly. 

“You'll be sorry for this!” Hanussen yelled. “What’s your name and your rank? Your 
superiors shall hear about this!” 

A shot echoed through the limousine, deafening Maria, who covered her ears and hid 
her face in her lap. 

She felt the car shake as Georg pushed the door open and rushed out into the woods. 
Three more shots then ripped through the silence. 

Maria opened her eyes. Aside from the faint glow of the dashboard, nothing was to be 
seen. There was no-one in the car aside from her. The driver’s door was open and gusts of 
wind brushed against Maria’s face, carrying along the scent of decay. 

Maria opened the back door and stepped out. 

Georg was standing several steps away with his back towards her, motionless and 
silent. 

“Georg!” Maria whispered and staggered towards him. 

He didn’t move, not even when Maria half-fell, grabbing his arm for support. His eyes 
were staring into darkness. 

“What... have you done?” Maria gasped. 

“Go back to the car,” he said slowly. 

“No, Georg! Where is he?” 


Maria scanned the wooded area, but aside from the dirty piles of dead leaves, covered 
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by the melting snow, her eyes were unable to perceive anything. 

“Go back, Maria,” Georg repeated. “He won’t bother you again.” 

Maria clung to his arm, shivering with cold, feeling the man shiver as well — but not 
from cold. 

“| won’t leave you,” she whispered. 

Georg freed himself from her hold and took a few steps into the darkness, while Maria 
buried her face in her palms. She heard scrabbling sounds, as if a dog were scratching dirt 
at his stools. Somewhere in the distance, a real dog was barking wildly. 

After what seemed an endless time, Georg returned and led her back to the car, 
pushing her gently to the back seat and closing the door behind her. 

The car took off again and the headlights made a half circle on the tree tops. 

“You’re free now,” the voice of Georg said. 

Maria pushed herself up. The humming of the engine was louder than she had been 
aware of. The smell of the polished leather was suffocating her. Something reeked of 
Hanussen, probably his half smoked cigar, which was lying somewhere on the floor. 

“Did you...” 

Maria’s throat was drier than the deserts of Tibet. 

“Is he...?” 

Georg no longer looked at her. His eyes were fixed on the road. Ahead of them, the 
lights of Berlin cast a glow against the grey of the heaven. 

“He’ll no longer bother you,” he repeated. 

A strange peace fell over Maria, as if she had been injected with morphine. That’s the 
kind of peace that ensues when everything is lost, she thought. Then she fell asleep and 


barely woke up when Georg carried her to her room at the Adlon. 
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Chapter XXX: Berlin 1933, part III 


There was another invitation from Hitler. 

It couldn’t have arrived at a worse time. Maria felt sick from the moment she woke up 
after a disturbing set of dreams which always ended with her jolting awake in panic. She 
ran to the bathroom, feeling she would throw up, but she seemed to have dried up on the 
inside, sooner able to cough sand and dust than to produce tears or any other body fluids. 

Georg hadn’t spent the night with her but had left her to rest after feeding her some 
sleeping pills they had obtained from the hotel management. Now he was in her room, 
meticulously dressed in his uniform. It was clear that he was suffering from the effects of a 
sleepless night as well. 

“Don’t look at me,” Maria moaned, covering her face, and Georg turned his back on her 
obligingly. 

“How are you feeling?” he asked. 

“Awful,” Maria whispered. Part of her wanted to throw herself on Georg, so they could 
both rip their souls open and scream in anguish over their awful deed. Yet her brain urged 
her to keep silent and lock the happenings of the previous night out of her life forever. 

“The Fuhrer has invited you to attend a dinner party tonight,” Georg pointed out, still 
standing with his back towards her. “It would probably be unwise to refuse. You did so the 
last time you were invited.” 

The invitation was on her dressing table. She immediately recognized the official 
stationery of the Chancellor’s office. 

“| suppose so...” Maria replied, putting on her dressing gown hurriedly. She then 
approached Georg and stood very close to him. She yearned to throw her arms around 
him and press her face against his back; not so much for love but for strength; yet she 
didn’t move. 

“| need you to come with me,” she whispered. 

“How can I?” Georg replied. “I’m just a Storm Trooper, not even a full member of Thule. 


| would never be invited.” 
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“| must RSVP, mustn’t I?” Maria said, still not moving. “FII just say that I’ve got a friend 
with me, one of the scientists who were on the expedition with me. I’m sure you’ll be 
invited. And | wouldn’t be lying.” 

Georg’s mighty shoulders heaved as he inhaled. 

“I can feel your breath on the back of my neck,” he said. “It’s too hot. Are you running a 
fever?” 

He turned around and looked Maria in the eye. Some of his boyishness had 
disappeared, hardened into that certain element that separates soldiers from civilians, 
hunters from poets. Had Maria changed too? She had been too afraid to look at herself in 
the mirror. 

“Y'm all right,” she said. 

This was her signature on the pact of mutual secrecy: she had silently agreed not to 
mention the murder they had committed; to play along as if nothing had happened. In 
reality, she was far from being all right. But perhaps — just perhaps, when she could 
dismiss everything as a nightmare and never touch upon that tragic night, perhaps Georg 
would do the same — never ask about the conversation he had inevitably overheard in the 
car. He must have had many questions burning in his mind. Maria was hoping against all 
odds he would find the strength to forget. 

She called the Chancellor’s office and was informed that Georg would be welcome to 
join her for dinner. 

It was an informal affair in one of the smaller private rooms in the Grand Hotel. Maria 
and Georg were escorted to the venue by two SS-men; two more were guarding the 
entrance. Maria was half expecting them to pull out their guns and set her against the 
wall, to be executed on the spot for kidnapping and killing Hanussen. But the men did 
nothing but open the door for them. 

Hitler and some gentlemen rose at the sight of Maria while the two other ladies 
present remained seated and observed them with interest. 

Hitler stepped forward and kissed Maria’s hand, seeming truly excited to meet her 
again. Maria introduced Georg as her close co-worker from the Thule society and 
mentioned his participation in the Tibetan expedition, which was known to everyone in 
the company as the Luft Hansa mapping mission which had resulted in the expansion of 


the German aircraft services territory. 
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Hitler then introduced Maria as ‘a close personal friend’ and scientist from Munich, not 
specifying what her area was. The other members in the small company were SS- 
Gruppenführer Max Amann, the proprietor of the Franz-Eher-Verlag - a printing company 
which had published Mein Kampf - now the President of the State Press Office, with his 
wife; his former assistant SS-Gruppenführer Sepp Dietrich, now the head of the 
Chancellor’s personal bodyguards; and Alfred Metzner, the owner of the Metzner Verlag, 
which was publishing most of the political press in the Republic, also accompanied by his 
wife. She was the first to speak. 

“What is your academic line, Fraulein Orsic?” she asked. 

It was inevitable that someone would pose that question. 

“l'm working closely with the scientific branch of the Thule society and the Munich 
University of Technology,” Maria replied, feeling relieved to realize that she wasn’t actually 
lying. “We are engaged in translating ancient Sumerian texts into modern technology, 
such as new propulsion systems, antigravity and free energy forms,” she said. Feeling 
rather smug at the deferential looks her self-introduction had evoked, she added some 
names, starting with the recent Nobel Prize winner Heisenberg. 

“So, | suppose I’m their... coordinator,” Maria concluded. 

“And the murderer of Jan Erik Hanussen, the extortionist,” she added in her mind. 

“So you've been to Tibet?” Herr Metzner asked with keen interest. “Both of you must 
have been incredibly young. This expedition took place... what, seven years ago?” 

Maria smiled. 

“Georg was, indeed, fresh out of school. | myself — I’m a representative of a previous 
generation!” 

“| was deeming you to be approximately same age,” Metzner exclaimed with unfeigned 
surprise. 

“Indeed, Maria, you have barely changed since our first meeting,” Hitler added. “1 
wonder what your secret is?” 

The gentlemen proposed a toast to the ‘German heroine of science and exploration’. 
Maria smiled gratefully. There he was, drinking to her health - the man whose name had 
been used on the previous night to intimidate her and force her to capitulate to a hideous 
thug, who had taken some of his secrets with him to the grave - to the puddle of mud and 


dead leaves somewhere in the woods around Stahnsdorf. 
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“How do you like Berlin? Has it changed much?” Frau Metzner asked Maria. 

“Especially since the Communists tried their hands at redecorating,” Herr Metzner said 
sarcastically, referring to the burnt but swiftly rebuilt Reichstag building. His wit was 
greeted with an angrily supportive murmur. 

“You must go and see Hanussen’s new Palace Of The Occult,” the other lady declared; 
then added. “Do you know Hanussen?” 

Maria couldn’t have felt weaker if Hitler himself had presented her with a warrant of 
arrest at gunpoint for the murder of the said man. She felt Georg offer his hand in 
support. 

“We have heard much of Herr Hanussen,” Georg butted in, “and have tickets for 
tonight’s performance.” 

“l'm sure you won’t regret going,” the lady, obviously an ardent admirer of Hanussen, 
continued. “The man is quite incredible. It is said he can leaf through the book of life at 
will. It must be quite horrifying — to know the future so clearly. Do you suppose he could 
look into his own death?” 

“We are discussing the book programme for the Reich,” Hitler interrupted. “We can’t 
hope for the New Man to rise from the filth that’s been nowadays offered as literature 
and science. Our books need to undergo complete revision. The new, improved man will 
be born through a combination of learning and exercise. Before we start transforming the 
body, we must transform the mind. And for that, a well selected list of good books is 
necessary.” 

“Once there is Mein Kampf in the bookshelf of every German family, they don’t need 
anything else,” Herr Amann said in a rather overly enthusiastic voice. “Well, perhaps 
coupled with the New Testament.” 

“Over this book | can claim no control,” Hitler said. “The Bible revision is the job of 
Rosenberg. He is working on a concept of Positive Christianity, which will purge the Book 
of Books of anything Hebrew. Once we have unmasked the demon god of the Old 
Testament and stripped the New of the lies that were infiltrated by the first Zionist agent, 
Paul, sent by the rabbis to corrupt the new religion, we’ll have a creed that speaks to the 
German soul in a strong and comprehensive voice. About my book -” Hitler turned to face 
Amann. “First of all, it wouldn’t have been a success without you. Would you, ladies and 


gentleman, grab a book entitled Four and a half years of struggle against lies, stupidity 
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and cowardice? For that’s what a naive and disillusioned young artist decided to call his 
manifesto. Had Max not persuaded me to change the title to My Struggle, | doubt if any of 
you would even know of the existence of such a book, let alone of me.” 

Eager protests ensued, but Hitler hadn’t finished. 

“My book is merely a description of a spiritual journey; a guidebook of how to deal 
with your emotions when you face the downfall of your ideals — not inside you but 
everywhere around you — and refuse to conform. When you realize there is nothing left 
for you to do but to change your paintbrush for a rifle and fight for what you believe in — 
so that you can one day put down your rifle again and take up the brush to perpetuate the 
beauty of the world you have helped to create.” 

His eyes turned misty, but slamming his fist against the dinner table, he straightened 
his back again. 

“But this future world is only just in the making, being forged in the fire that is fuelled 
by German blood. | doubt if our eyes shall see it. It’s the generation of our children and 
children’s children who one day will look around them and thank the Lord for the world of 
eternal peace, justice and freedom they live in. Perhaps they will think back to us — but 
perhaps we will have been forgotten. But that doesn’t matter, as long as we bequeath to 
them the seeds of the New World.” 

“YII drink to that,” Herr Amann raised his glass. 

“But as books come, there are much greater works than | would ever be able to 
produce,” Hitler said, having drained his glass. “Yes, we do need books that touch our 
emotions, but it’s science that will fertilize the flower of emotion into bearing fruit that 
feeds the nation. German science and German printing has for a long time been 
mismanaged by non-Aryans; therefore our nation has been wilfully blinded and is often 
unable to see and recognize its own great past and the values which lie hidden in us all. 
Other nations are miles ahead of us. Americans are people of business and not of idle 
words. They know the importance of protecting their race. When Max’s house published 
The Passing Of The Great Race by Morgan Grant, it became my Bible. A thoroughly 
scientific masterpiece, it proves that race is the primary factor in the emergence and 
inauguration of culture and civilization, a gift brought to the world by the Nordic race. | 
still can recite whole passages of this work, which should be read and read again by every 


German.” 
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He assumed a pose which reminded Maria uncomfortably of Hanussen. 

“For example: ‘A rigid system of selection through the elimination of those who are 
weak or unfit—in other words social failures—would solve the whole question in one 
hundred years, as well as enable us to get rid of the undesirables who crowd our jails, 
hospitals, and insane asylums. The individual himself can be nourished, educated and 
protected by the community during his lifetime, but the state through sterilization must 
see to it that his line stops with him. This is a practical, merciful, and inevitable final 
solution to the whole problem, and can be applied to an ever widening circle of social 
discards, beginning always with the criminal, the incurably diseased, and the insane, and 
extending ultimately to worthless race types,” he declaimed. The company bowed their 
heads in agreement. 

“This book will be the first to be reprinted under the new programme,” Hitler said, 
wiping his upper lip with a napkin. “I have written to Mister Madison in America and told 
him how much his work has influenced me personally and how much it will influence 
Germany. It’s sad that we have to look to a foreign scientist in our search for a functioning 
model that can be adopted in our society. And then there’s another great American, 
Margaret Sanger, a race scientist who is fervently battling against the onslaught of black 
races in her country. She’s warning her compatriots about the submergence of the Aryan 
race under a degraded and corrupt rule by inferior ones. Miss Sanger is advocating birth 
control and compulsory sterilization with great success. The Americans look for action 
whereas the Germans often just look for words and ideas.” 

“Perhaps The Coming Race could be listed as suitable?” Maria proposed. 

“Oh yes,” Hitler agreed avidly. “The English, even though a nation of shopkeepers, 
have produced many great minds. | was fortunate to consider Huston Stewart 
Chamberlain my close friend. His writings are a true Gospel of the National Socialist 
movement. Ten years ago, when | was nobody, he was one of the great men who 
recognized in me someone who might one day achieve equal greatness in serving their 
country. | will never forget his words when he wrote to me, paralyzed and bed-ridden: 
‘That Germany, in the hour of her greatest need, brings forth a Hitler — that is proof of her 
vitality! May God protect you!’ His never-ending struggle against the Jewish influence in 
Europe produced masterpieces which will be studied, reprinted and memorized!” 


Another toast followed. 
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“What about that Crowley fellow, who referred to you as his ‘black brother’?” Metzner 
asked with some irony. 

Hitler lifted his hands disapprovingly. 

“I have no wish to enter into any kind of kinship with Mister Crowley,” he said. “Even 
though | must admit that he is a visionary — albeit a dark one. He sent me his book, Book 
of the Law, through his disciple Marthe Künzel, some five years ago with the message that 
if Germany would be the first to adopt his work as the sacred text of its nation, it would 
become invincible. | would very much like to meet that man, but | hope it’s too late to 
become his brother!” 

There was supportive laughter and one of the ladies made an attempt at applause. 

“Even more though,” Hitler proceeded, employing the techniques unmistakably 
studied from the man who was lying in the mud with the bullets from Georg’s service gun 
in his chest: he paused expectantly, leaned forward, lowered his voice and assumed the 
pose of Rodin’s Thinker for a second, as if to let everyone see his inner struggle regarding 
whether he should divulge a great secret or not. 

“The woman is mad,” he said. “She believes she is my mother.” 

The astonishment of the company was sincere. 

Hitler turned to face Maria. 

“Can you imagine that?” he said with a sly smile. “To meet a woman who claims you 
are her ‘magical child’ she has finally found? To be carrying some sort of supernatural 
seed in you, which would one day perhaps manifest through you or your child?” 

Maria remained motionless. The walls and the ceiling seemed to fall down on her. 
Every strange and seemingly innocent innuendo, a word thrown into the air as if at 
random — everything seemed to be designed to point a finger at the crime she had 
committed last night; at the secrets she had been guarding when executing this crime. 

“But doesn’t that mean,” Herr Amann now mused, “that Madame Künzel is thus also 
the mother of Aleister Crowley — who has himself confessed to being your brother?” 

A loud burst of laughter rumbled through the room, giving Maria time to compose 
herself. She wanted to leave, to step on a night train with Georg, to turn off the lights and 
fall asleep in his arms, protected by the illusion that their crime would go unpunished, 
that nothing could ever harm them. That Hanussen had just disappeared from the face of 


the Earth, like one of his illusions that went ‘pouf!’ in the air and vanished without trace. 
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A couple of hours later she was able to fulfil the first part of her dream. The train took 
them away from Berlin. No warrant for arrest had been issued; nowhere in the 
newspapers was Hanussen’s disappearance mentioned. It was too soon. But, with every 
minute that Berlin was being left behind, her false sense of security grew stronger, lulling 
her into sweet sleep. The tensions of the day that she had been holding away from her by 
force lost the weight that had threatened to crush her. She slept, and there were no 
dreams. 

Strangely enough, there was no talk of Hanussen in any newspapers the next day, or 
the day after. Even when his death was mentioned a couple of weeks later, there were no 
details and the news appeared more as a footnote than as a front page sensation. 

Maria and George were never questioned, even though Hanussen’s assistant had met 
Maria and had been informed of his master’s plans to have his way with her in the rented 
villa near Babelsberg. Was it possible that the assistant didn’t know her identity — that 
Hanussen was in his perverted way so discreet, so distrustful of people and so possessive 
of information that he hadn’t shared any of his valuable currency even with his closest 
associate? 

Or perhaps the man really hadn’t been anything but an illusion, a magical trick — just a 
cloud of smoke, an image in the mirror that will be gone forever as soon as the lights go 


out and the curtain falls. 


Chapter XXXI: Munich 1933, part I 


Franziska didn’t always share her thoughts or her visions. Quite soon Maria realized 
that the girl went on her own private trips when they weren’t together. Of these, she 
rarely divulged anything. 

To some extent, their characters were very similar: both were calm and cool, rarely 
experiencing or displaying any such emotions as anger or irritation. On the other hand, 


Maria thought of herself as a woman capable of loving; perhaps hectically, but intensely. 
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Her relationship with Georg had proven that she was able to function as a normal woman. 
She felt her heart generating warmth and affection on a constant basis, reflecting the love 
that was shone in her direction, responding to the signs of affection Georg surrounded her 
with. 

Yet, the more she learnt about love the more she realized that she was receiving only a 
diluted, shadowy version of it from her daughter. Franziska, though always kind and 
attentive, was like one of those porcelain dolls Maria had stacked into her dresser’s 
drawer: appearing all cuddly and sweet to the eye, but cold and hard to the touch. As with 
such a doll, the insides and the mechanics of its complex behaviour were hidden. The only 
way to find out the mechanism that makes the doll open and close its eyes is to break it 
open. 

As soon as Maria and Georg had returned from Berlin, Georg had asked Maria to marry 
him. It was a desperate attempt to make her feel safe and protected; a display of that 
bizarre bondage that occurs between two people who have been through a horrible 
experience together and find comfort in the fact that it’s easier to avoid remembering it in 
each other’s company. They were bound by a crime that might have returned to haunt 
and destroy them any day. This wasn’t a good enough reason for marriage. Maria had said 
‘no’, but agreed to Georg offering a proposal again in the future. 

Franziska turned fourteen. Her hair had grown with the same astonishing speed as she 
herself: having arrived in Munich a mere two years earlier as a child, she was now 
blossoming into a beautiful and slender young lady. She was spending more time with the 
scientists and was rarely interested in the kind of entertainments that Maria suggested. 
Out of a sheer sense of duty she accompanied her mother to the theatre or cinema every 
now and again, but it was obvious she would much rather have stayed in a laboratory with 
the science team who had made her their own. 

Ida was nominated for Nobel Prize that year. Franziska and she were constantly trying 
to access some unknown levels of physics through meditation and subconscious 
channelling, reducing Maria to the role of provider of hot coffee when they returned from 
their exhausting trips to the macro- and microcosm. Maria began insisting that she wasn’t 
to be excluded, but her visions during these trips were a mishmash of emotional noise 
and random images from the lives of the passing spirits who were whirling around like dry 


leaves in an autumn wind. In addition, her participation seemed to be a distraction to the 
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two minds who weren’t interested in anything but finding life in dead matter which could 
be turned into energy. 

In the autumn, a strange shift in the policy of the Party emerged. It had launched a 
course against active practitioners in the occult. A decree was issued, banning all 
newspaper advertisements by astrologers, followed by a ban on commercial astrological 
services. 

It was even stranger that Himmler should announce his arrival and wish to participate 
in a séance only a couple of days after the news was published. 

Maria discussed this with General Haushofer on the evening before the requested visit. 

“lve met Himmler and he has reassured me that this is not a change in thinking, but 
merely an attempt to reorganize the professionals,” he explained to Maria, looking 
confident but sounding somewhat worried. “It is the goal of the party to incorporate all 
practicing astrologers into the German Labour Front so that their activities can be 
monitored and regulated in order to keep them in the service of the Reich. The Party 
wishes to prevent ambiguous predictions about the future which might sow depression or 
panic. | quite agree with Himmler.” 

“Does this somehow concern our work?” Maria asked. 

“Not in the least!” the general responded. “Himmler considers both Thule and Vril to 
be more scientific than occult organizations. As long as we serve the interests of the State, 
there is nothing to threaten us. Mere superstition is to be weeded out, but exploration of 
the unknown which will become the proven science of tomorrow is to be encouraged.” 

“| do hope so,” Maria uttered. 

“By the way, | would like you to meet an old friend of mine, who has just moved to 
Munich from Vienna,” the general changed the subject. “His name is Karl Maria Wiligut; 
he’s a retired colonel and a decorated war hero. | think Himmler might find him 
fascinating. You’ve met him briefly at Berchtesgaden, among other members of the Order 
of the New Templars, almost fifteen years ago.” 

“| don’t seem to be able to recall the gentleman, but any friend of yours is welcome,” 
Maria said. 

“You'll probably recognize him when you meet him tomorrow,” the general suggested. 

He was wrong: there was nothing familiar in the face of the elderly gentleman who 


accompanied the general. The man was approaching seventy and seemed remarkably 
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unremarkable. 

“| hear you have only recently moved to Munich from Vienna?” Maria asked, allowing 
herself to sound Viennese in order to make him feel at home. 

“Yes, | left my wife and moved here,” Wiligut replied - which made everyone feel 
uncomfortable instead. 

“As long as you are happy in Munich,” Maria said lamely. 

“Karl Maria has been working on some very interesting theories,’ General Haushofer 
said, “involving the prehistorical past of the German race.” 

“Oh, really? And what are your theories?” Himmler asked with real curiosity. 

“How kind of you to be interested,” Wiligut bowed. “For the last fifteen years, ever 
since | retired after forty years of military service, | have been exercising my genetic 
memory, which enables me to access the consciousness of my blood ancestors. I’ve been 
able to push the limits further and further, and am now able to access the earliest 
Germanic civilization down my bloodline.” 

“And how far back can you thus reach?” Himmler was growing excited, hearing the old 
man voice several of his own thoughts. “I have myself traced my spiritual blood line back a 
thousand years, to King Heinrich the Fowler, the first king of the Germans.” 

“I’ve come to the conclusion that the line of my Germanic ancestors reaches back as far 
as two hundred and thirty thousand years,” Wiligut replied. 

“This is most extraordinary!” Himmler exclaimed amidst a fascinated murmur from the 
company. “Almost a quarter of million years! Can this be scientifically proven?” 

“If it can, then we are in the company of the people who will be able to do it,” Wiligut 
said, gesturing towards Franziska and the Vril ladies, of whom there were four present. “A 
modern man can learn from such a distant period only through telepathic messages, using 
his blood as a river that always takes us to its source when we have the stamina to swim 
against the current. | have done so for years and have arrived in the world of three Suns — 
with the burnt out Black Sun, Santur, the former centre of the solar system, as the source 
of power of the Hyperboreans. Once exhausted, this star collapsed into itself and became 
very small and dense, forming into a natural portal between dimensions. For tens of 
thousands of years the remains of Santur were visible as a dark moon, which drew ever 
nearer to the Earth. The blond giants of Hyperborea migrated to our land from the far 


North as that old Sun crashed into the North Pole and was engulfed by the Earth. This 
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cataclysmic event was the cause of what we know as the Great Flood, destroying the early 
civilizations of the Earth and drowning the magnificent kingdom of Atlantis. This 
happened about two hundred and eighty thousand years ago and can be considered the 
birth point of the next civilization.” 

“What happened to the third Sun?” Franziska, who had been listening to the old man’s 
fantastic tale with close interest, asked. 

“That’s a good question, my dear,” Wiligut said. “We know it was still visible in the 
times of Homer, by when it was being engulfed by our current Sun.” 

“Have you ever seen anything to corroborate this theory?” Himmler turned to 
Franziska. 

“| have,” the girl replied, “at least some of it. There is much | can’t possibly dress in 
words, and some which I haven’t dared to explore. The Black Sun in the core of our Earth 
is a frightening thing. I’ve had visions of these dead suns around the universe. These are 
giant stars, often thousands of times larger than our own Sun. They become so hot and 
heavy that at one point they collapse under their own mass, creating several new and 
smaller stars in the process. They lose billions of times in their size, but the smaller they 
become, the denser and heavier they are. Indeed, they become so heavy that nothing 
escapes their gravity — neither light, time nor space. Due to their mass and other strange 
qualities, they become fixed in space and time. | call them ‘Fixed Points’. There are many 
Fixed Points around the Universe. The Universe itself is like a sheet of paper beneath these 
dark stars, which can be used as points of access from one galaxy to the other.” 

“This is very difficult to comprehend,” Himmler said, feeling he had to make some kind 
of comment. “Are you talking about travelling from one star to another, from one galaxy 
to another?” 

“Or from one universe to another,” Franziska confirmed. 

“Are there more universes than... than the Universe?” Himmler was uncertain how to 
phrase his doubts. 

Franziska looked around her and her eyes fell on the large round table covered by dark 
green tablecloth, where the group would gather for a séance. 

“If we take our seats, | could perhaps explain it figuratively,” she said. 

The company gathered around the table and sat in silent expectation. 


Franziska gazed at the table, on the centre of which a candelabrum was placed. 
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“Let’s pretend this tablecloth is the Universe,” she said. “There are countless galaxies 
and star systems sewn onto it. This chandelier represents a fixed point. Somewhere, there 
is another. Perhaps it’s in another, parallel universe, which can’t be seen.” 

“If it can’t be seen, how can we know it exists?” Himmler opposed, somewhat 
bothered as he realized he was becoming involved in a debate with a teenage girl. 

“For example,” Franziska replied, “I happen to know that beneath the chandelier, 
beneath the tablecloth, is a burnt spot. It has always been there: someone left a candle 
burning on the table and it damaged the table-top. These two points in opposite sides of 
the universe could never meet, unless...” 

She stood up and took hold of the tablecloth. 

“Unless | should pull this tablecloth away at great speed. | shan’t do that, don’t be 
afraid,” she added and resumed her seat. “But the two points — one on each side of the 
Universe — would instantly be touching. Now, a traveller — let’s say an ant on the 
chandelier — who wished to reach the burnt spot — or let’s say, a sweet spot of spilt syrup 
— who otherwise would have to travel across the whole tablecloth, turn around at its welt 
and travel the whole journey back underneath, would have to do nothing but take a single 
step to find itself at its destination.” 

“But the Universe is not like a tablecloth, which can just be pulled away,” Himmler 
reminded the girl cautiously. 

“No, not like a tablecloth,” Franziska agreed — or prepared to disagree. “More like 
countless tablecloths overlapping each other and running through each other in every 
possible direction. But let’s not think of tablecloths. Let’s think of ripple-waves in the 
ocean, crossing one another, intersecting, but still moving along in every direction. Or, 
better still — of sound waves. If | were to throw a handful of fire-crackers in the air, they 
would explode each in a different spot. Sound travels so fast that at the moment of the 
explosion the fire crackers would appear to be totally immobile, as if fixed in the air. Each 
one creates a separate set of sound waves, like invisible membranes, forming a bubble 
around the fire-cracker like a miniature galaxy. The result would be an intricately complex 
arrangement of waves that burst into each other. The sound of the explosion would be 
everywhere, moving from every direction towards every other direction; bouncing back, 
as it collides with another wave at a slightly different angle. From the physical point of 


view, it would be impossible to describe the whole movement taking place — especially if 
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you happened to be inside one of these miniature galaxies, or at the crossing of several 
galaxies. But it’s possible to be at the same time in constant movement and fixed.” 

“So, what you are saying...” Himmler said slowly after a pause during which everyone’s 
eyes were turned to him expectantly. “...is that to get from one fixed point to another...” 

“You wouldn’t have to move — you’d have to move the universe around you,” Franziska 
concluded the thought. 

“And you mean to say that there is such a fixed point inside our Earth?” Herr Wiligut 
asked. 

“There is,” Franziska confirmed, “created by the Black Sun which radiates like a beacon 
and creates a landing strip for travellers from other worlds, who use it as a base to reach 
many locations.” 

Maria remembered the chief lama in the Tibet monastery saying exactly the same 
thing — Shambhala being a portal for interstellar travellers. Had she stepped through that 
portal? Why was she still unable to recall anything that had happened to her? 

“Y'm sorry if | wasn’t able to explain it more clearly,” Franziska smiled. “I’m only a girl.” 

“Franziska’s visions may be impossible to explain, but I’ve experienced similar 
sensations,” Ida now interjected. “It appears that our universe is like a set of Russian dolls 
that fit into one other, retaining similar characteristics. Somewhere inside the huge 
mother doll there is an infinitely smaller doll, which is a miniature copy of the oversized 
one. We are just beginning to discover that the world of the infinitely small holds as many 
mysteries as the world of the infinitely large. But everything indicates that the principles 
that govern them are the same: once we master the secrets of one; once we learn to 
control one, we can easily control the other.” 

“In theory, perhaps,” Himmler said, feeling obliged to oppose at least once. “But how 
far are we in practice, Frau Noddack?” 

“Much further than we were a year ago, Reichsführer,” Ida replied. 

“Can the energy of the inner sun be felt, or harnessed?” Himmler asked. 

“This energy is everywhere!” Franziska interrupted. “It’s the force that keeps us alive. 
Yet there are places where the Earth’s core is thinner and the rays of the Black Sun seem 
to smash through, creating strong energy vortexes and energy pockets. These places have 
always been considered holy.” 


“Yes, the ancient lay lines that our ancestors knew so well,” Wiligut murmured. 
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“You have arrived at one of the subjects | am here to consult you on,” Himmler said. 
“l'm trying to decide upon a location for the new SS headquarters. Every order needs a 
spiritual centre; so does the mightiest of them all. There are many dilapidated castles and 
mediaeval fortresses scattered around the country. | am currently negotiating the lease of 
Burg Schwalenberg and | would like your opinion whether this location would serve well 
as the future headquarters.” 

“We can try that,” Franziska said. “Would you please hold hands, ladies and 
gentleman?” 

The lights were dimmed and a circle formed. 

“Now, please close your eyes and try to feel the breathing of your neighbour, so we 
may all breathe in perfect concordance,” Franziska continued. “Let us pray to the God of 
eternal life and energy to open our senses and make us see the truth without being 
frightened by it.” 

The tingling sensation became felt among the group. Some of them had learnt to 
expect it as signifying the mystical energy that seemed to flow from the girl, or to 
concentrate from nothingness to do the girls bidding; others were unaccustomed to this 
effect and their breathing became agitated. 

“Let us now meditate on what Frau Noddack said. She described Russian dolls. Can we 
see one? Can we touch its smooth lacquered surface — not with our fingers but with our 
energy? Oh, but isn’t this doll us? Yes, it is! Every one of us is a doll that houses many 
other dolls and is itself placed within a larger one. There is no limit to how large or how 
small this doll can be — there never will be one doll so large that it cannot be placed within 
the next one; nor is there a doll so small that many others wouldn’t fit inside it. However 
much we wish to imagine ourselves at the beginning or ending of this line — we never shall 
be. Let’s see if we can move along this line of dolls, inside them. We yearn to see and feel 
the largest of the dolls. So let’s rush forward. Faster, faster! The dolls around us grow and 
grow. We are moving at the speed of light. The doll grows into infinity, our field of 
perception is filled with it, there is no room for anything else in the world. No, it’s useless. 
Somewhere there still is a vastly bigger doll. Why not turn back on our search for the 
definite — let’s rush and try to find the smallest doll! This time the speed of light is not 
enough: we'll travel at the speed of thought! Is that the smallest doll? We need to take a 


closer look, to become smaller ourselves in order to see the infinitely small figure. But 
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look! As we grow smaller in size, we discover new dolls inside the one we deemed to be of 
the smallest possible size. We split one open and another pops out; and another, and 
another. To see this doll growing ever smaller, we need to shrink with it. Is there no end to 
this division? No, there is not. Perhaps it would be easier still to find the largest possible 
doll? Who wants to rush to find it? And who is persistent — and foolish enough — to keep 
on shrinking? Whatever you decide — follow your instinct! Strain your imagination! Can we 
really not see the very last doll — the one that isn’t placed in another; or the one that can 
no longer be split? 

“And suddenly we realize how futile this search is. We’ll never find what we are 
searching for. Let’s drop our mission. And let’s take a step into a totally different direction: 
outside. We are no longer a doll but we are watching it. The last one we emerged from. 
Yes, there it is, quite as we recalled it. But now we must turn away from the doll and see 
everything that surrounds it. Now!” 

People in the group had stopped breathing. Their bodies seemed to be abandoned 
shells with no will of their own, powered only by the flow of words from a young girl, a 
mysterious mantra that created the pulsating bubble of energy that lifted them towards 
the light. 

“Where are we? Do we know the way back? I’m calling you back: those of you, who 
were searching for the infinitely large and found swarms of galaxies, and those of you who 
were exploring the infinitely small, and discovered galaxies made of protons, neutrons and 
electrons. Turn around, find your way back! See the galaxies grow larger, until you’re a 
part of the Milky Way, where a familiar solar system supports a blue planet, where, on 
one of its continents, Germany can be found. Observe the particles grow ever smaller, 
until atoms melt together to form solid matter. This matter is what Earth is made of. The 
grains of soil, the blades of grass, the mighty oaks and the mountains. Here we meet each 
other, gliding over Germany like eagles. These rays that stand like pillars of light — let’s find 
the brightest. Here? Or here? What about this beautiful place, full of bright energy that 
keeps swirling into space? How good it feels here.” 

Suddenly Franziska’s fingers convulsed. Her voice was no longer the soothing ripple of a 
mountain spring, but the cry of a frightened child. 

“Turn back!” she whimpered urgently. “Get back into your doll! You are no longer here 


— you are invisible, the doll hidden in another doll. The doll that is standing on the top of 
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the table we are sitting around. The doll that has never been anywhere than in your own 
mind, unseen, untouched! Come back!” 

She pulled her hands away and observed the members of the group regain their 
consciousness as if waking from anaesthesia. 

“Are you all right, dear?” Maria asked the girl, who all of a sudden was wrapped up in 
herself, silent and anxious. The girl nodded. 

“Where were we?” Himmler asked in a minute with his voice trembling. He looked 
even smaller and lankier than usual. “This was very frightening!” 

“What did you see?” Franziska asked the nervous little man. 

“I... | don’t know!” Himmler replied cautiously, wiping his forehead. “I was escaping 
from something... but before that... it was as if... as if huge stars and planets were breaking 
up into smaller ones before my eyes... It was terrifying; stunning and terrifying!” 

“| saw it too,” Ida said slowly. “But it could have been something very different from 
what you think.” 

“| only remember soaring in the sky, towards the Earth, and seeing a castle surrounded 
by forests,” Sigrun said. 

“That’s right,” Himmler seemed to recall the same image. “A castle! That’s what we 
were searching for!” 

“Was there a castle?” Traute asked hesitantly. “I saw a large triangular groundwork 
being laid somewhere... among the birch trees...” 

“That must have been the past, the construction of the castle,” Maria said and 
everyone turned to her. “Because | saw something that must have been the future.” 

“What did you see?” Wiligut asked eagerly. 

“| saw a great battle — but it reminded me of no battle that could be fought today,” 
Maria collected her thoughts. “The centre of it was a large triangular bastion, white, 
impregnable... and there were the birch trees, many of them... and there came a large 
army from where the sun rises — but not an army of men.” 

“What other army can there be?” Himmler interrupted. 

“It was an army of smoke and fire; of blinding bright rays; of piercing sound that was so 
loud it pulled the trees out by their roots and shattered the stone walls of the castle. But 
another army was ready to face the onslaught — | was unable to see it, but it was an army 


of silent strength and conviction.” 
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“And...?” 

“| saw nothing after that.” 

Wiligut cleared his throat. 

“| don’t know if you have heard of it,” he said, “but there is an ancient Westphalian 
legend of the Battle of the Birch tree.” 

“| have never heard of it,” Himmler shook his head. “Have any of you?” 

“It’s considered a mediaeval legend, but | believe its origins lie much deeper in our 
history,” Wiligut said. “I believe it’s a vision our ancient priestesses had: of the final battle 
between the forces of evil from the East, and the forces of justice in the West. That’s 
where the fate of our civilization will be decided.” 

“Where is this location?” Himmler asked and looked at everyone in turn. 

Even Wiligut shook his head regretfully. 

“It must be somewhere in Westphalia, but that specific castle is unknown to me. Yet it 
could easily be established, based on its curiously triangular layout.” 

“But what were we running from?” Himmler suddenly recalled his emotion of 
indefinable fear. “Why did you tell us to hide ourselves?” 

“The Watchers,” Franziska whispered. 

“The who?” 

“They are those who monitor the spiritual traffic,” the girl explained. “Our telepathic 
journeys are observed by a group of inter-dimensional border-guards. We are not allowed 
to go everywhere we please — some destinations are banned. | don’t know if they are 
malevolent beings or just curious — but they keep searching for us in the realms of 
infinity.” 

“Where are they?” Himmler demanded loudly. 

“That’s the thing...” Franziska whispered again like a timid child and the effect of that 
made the group shiver. “They are usually far, far, on the other side of the Universe... but 
this time — I felt them very close!” 

“Do you know more about them?” Himmler was persistent. 

“No... They frighten me.” 

Himmler realized he was interrogating a young girl, bullying her to the verge of tears. 
He fell silent for a while before continuing in a milder tone:. 


“This has been a most amazing experience. We have all learnt so much. But we need to 
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learn more.” 

These last words were again addressed to Franziska. 

But of all the words that had been spoken that evening, one kept haunting Maria 
throughout the night, not losing its power as the new day began or as it, too, rolled into a 
new night. A little word, whispered, from somewhere behind the stars and nebulas - by a 
little voice she had often pictured in her mind but never heard before. It had not been 


perceived by anyone else because it had been addressed to her alone: the word ‘mother’. 


Chapter XXXII Munich 1933, part II 


The next morning Maria received a call from Ida, who sounded very excited and told 
Maria she had spent a sleepless night thinking about her visions from the previous 
evening. She asked whether Maria and Franziska had anything planned for that day and if 
they would receive her in an hour. 

Occasionally, even though Maria never ever permitted herself to show it, she felt 
jealous. Franziska was always too eager to spend time with Ida and Traute, even though 
their relationship was purely professional and directed at promoting the work of the Vril 
Society and, through it, the new Germany. 

But there was no jealousy in Maria’s heart that morning. She knew that Franziska 
wasn’t the only one who could — if she would — call her ‘mother’. There was another one 
somewhere, probably an unimaginable distance away, but keeping an eye on her and 
recognizing her as mother. Even in its absurdity, the thought of another child on the 
outskirts of space had a strangely calming effect on Maria. Everything Franziska and Ida 
did together would advance the arrival of the day when Maria would learn more about 
the child she had carried inside her in Tibet. 

It was barely nine o’clock when Ida arrived, in a state more agitated than ever. 

“| haven’t slept a wink,” she said, gulping the coffee Maria had offered her. “The vision 


we had — it’s been keeping me up all night.” 
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“The vision of the castle?” 

“No! The first impression when we turned from the doll to what lies outside of it.” 

“Ah, the planets and stars,” Maria agreed. “I too imagined something of the kind. All 
these strange, smooth planets and their moons, smashing into each other; breaking up in 
some cosmic cataclysm — a terrifying sight indeed.” 

“But | don’t think | saw planets,” Ida argued. “I was imagining myself shrinking 
endlessly. | felt familiar laws of physics no longer had any effect on me — because my size 
was so small, smaller than an atom. Then | realized that other unknown laws are 
governing that region we know so little about. | now realize that what first appeared to be 
clusters of stars surrounded by planets with moons spinning around them were actually 
systems on a subatomic level. Somehow, just by observing them, | affected their 
behaviour — just as you saw yourself doing in your vision some eight years ago. In fact, 
what we saw were not celestial bodies colliding and splitting as part of some galactic 
cataclysm, but the same processes taking place in atoms!” 

“| see,” Maria said, but without really understanding much of Ida’s excited chatter. 

Franziska, to whom these animated words were actually addressed, had also listened in 
silence, in her case accompanied by increasing comprehension. 

“Colliding and exploding stars would release a tremendous amount of energy,” she 
said. “Enough to destroy a whole solar system.” 

“That’s it!” Ida exclaimed. 

“So imagine what these processes would release in an atom,” Franziska reasoned, 
looking in front of her pensively. 

“But wouldn’t that mean that such an event in an infinitely small atom also produces 
an infinitely small amount of energy?” Maria now reasoned. 

“It probably would,” Ida said. “But we have no idea what new elements would be 
created and what unknown forms of energy would be released in that process. Or, indeed, 
how to achieve that process.” 

“If you knew, how,” Franziska said, “you would harness Vril.” 

Before any of them had time to react to that statement, the doorbell sounded. Maria 
asked to be excused and went to the foyer. Earlier that year, as the landlady was getting 
advanced in years, the apartment building had been fitted with talkback doorbells, 


introducing new standards in privacy. 
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“Yes?” Maria pushed the button and asked. 

“Reichsführer Himmler to see you,” came a man’s voice, sounding tinny and nasal from 
the small loudspeaker. 

Himmler to visit her twice in less than twenty-four hours? Maria pushed another 
button to open the front door. In a moment, several pairs of footsteps were heard 
approaching from the ground floor. 

Maria darted to the living room and informed Ida and Franziska that Himmler was on 
his way up. Franziska ran to the kitchen to make fresh coffee, while Ida merely adjusted 
her hair mechanically, too confused to say anything. 

Himmler was accompanied by two young SS men who, next to his own rather meagre 
figure, appeared to be giants. The men assumed their posts outside the apartment door 
while Himmler stepped in and kissed Maria’s hand. 

“| can’t stay long; | need to drive to Lübeck to the Conference of the Nordic Society,” he 
said, removing his peaked cap and gloves. “But | simply needed to come to talk to little 
Franziska, and also to Frau Noddack.” 

For a moment, Maria’s eyes widened in astonishment at him being aware Ida was 
there, but then she remembered that Himmler took a pride in knowing everything that 
went on around him. 

The Reichsführer stepped into the room. Franziska ran towards him and curtsied, while 
Ida stiffened into a Hitler salute. Himmler stroked Franziska’s hair and shook her hand, 
then lazily returned the mandatory salute and kissed Ida’s hand. 

“| have put on coffee, and we have some biscuits,” Franziska explained with child-like 
exaltation that she knew was a perfect way to disarm people she met. 

“Wonderful!” Himmler said. “And here’s a little something for you ladies!” He took a 
small box of Mozart balls from his pocket and handed it to Franziska. 

“From one wonder child to another,” he said with a winning smile, at which the ladies 
clapped their hands in adoring acknowledgment of the ReichsfUhrer’s wit. 

“First of all,” Himmler now said, pulling a chair from the table and taking a seat in the 
middle of the room, “I have to congratulate you, Maria and above all you, Franziska, on 
yesterday’s séance.” 

“As must we thank you for coming,” Maria responded. “Only in the company of the 


spiritually strong can anything of true value be manifested.” 
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“And of true value it was!” Himmler exclaimed. 

He rose again and reached for something in his breast pocket. 

“My assistant was efficient enough to find this in a local book dealers’,”” he said, 
handing Maria a post card. 

It was an old hand-coloured pre-war picture card, depicting a castle that looked very 
familiar from the previous night. 

“It appears we don’t have too many forts with a triangular layout in the Westphalian 
region,” he said. “The shopkeeper knew immediately what my man was searching for. 
Ladies, may | please introduce: Wewelsburg castle, the future headquarters of the SS!” 

“Amazing,” Maria commented, handing the card to Franziska, who ran to Ida with it. 
“Do you know who owns it?” 

“It’s the property of the district of Büren,” Himmler explained enthusiastically. “The 
fortress has been in ruins for a long time, only housing a rectory; recently some of it has 
been restored to function as a youth hostel and cultural centre. The district is currently 
planning to turn the castle into a camp for Reich Labour Service, but l'Il offer them a 
better deal. The district alone is not in a position to conduct full-scale restoration works 
on such a large structure.” 

His glasses had misted up as they often did when he succumbed to emotional 
outbursts. Wiping them into his handkerchief, he continued: 

“A thousand years ago, the castle was the see of the Prince-Bishops of Paderborn. And 
two thousand years ago, our glorious ancestors, led by Hermann the Cherusker, put an 
end to the Roman onslaught in the Battle of the Teutoburg Forest, not far from where the 
castle stands today. What better place to rise again, as the centre of our national 
awareness?” 

“What a magnificent find!” Ida agreed. 

“I shall venture to see the castle myself during the next couple of weeks and enter into 
negotiations with the district government immediately,” Himmler concluded. “I hope to 
welcome you all in a rebuilt castle soon!” 

“Indeed, cause for celebration!” Maria said. “Thank you for arriving to share your 
delight with us.” 


“Not at all, ladies!” Himmler was jovial. “None of it would have been possible without 


you!” 
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He then grew more serious, put on his spectacles again and resumed his seat, 
gesticulating to the ladies to do the same. 

“| haven’t been able to put the things we experienced last night out of my mind,” he 
said. “Even though the images have all but faded, | remember what you, Franziska, said.” 

“What did | say?” Franziska asked. 

“When you spoke about the Watchers of Space. You said that you felt them very close. 
Did you mean close on the spiritual level — or close physically?” 

Franziska hesitated. 

“I have the feeling some of them are very close, here, on Earth,” she finally said. “Even 
though their race lives on the far side of the galaxy, some of them are here, among us.” 

“You mean... like intelligence units in an enemy territory?” Himmler became watchful. 

“| don’t know if they are enemies,” Franziska said. She then lowered her voice, casting a 
cautious glance at Maria. 

“| think | managed to make a contact with one of them recently.” 

“Franziska!” Maria shouted. “You promised me you wouldn’t do anything that might 
turn out to be dangerous!” 

“| know...” Franziska lowered her eyes, “but when I’m alone, and very, very careful... | 
can make myself invisible.” 

“Or, perhaps that’s what they want you to believe!” Maria was adamant. “You told me 
the Watchers mustn’t find you — how can you be so careless, poking at them when you 
should be avoiding them?” 

Himmler showed signs of impatience at the motherly admonition. 

“You said you’re not sure if they are enemies?” he probed. “Are they friends then?” 

“| said they are not enemies, because | can recognize an enemy,” Franziska explained. 
“An enemy should be someone who hates you, just as a friend should be someone who 
likes you. But in their case — they are neither, because they don’t hate nor like us.” 

“Then... who are they?” Himmler fidgeted anxiously. 

“| felt that the one | contacted was someone who had been sent here to study us,” 
Franziska said. “Or, perhaps, | shouldn’t say ‘someone’, but rather ‘something”.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Ida asked, crossing her arms as if feeling a sudden chill. 

“| mean,” Franziska replied, “that they are not quite like us. Not quite human. Well, 


they wouldn’t be human anyway, as they are from another world, a world of fine matter 
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where physical bodies such as ours no longer exist. So they have engineered organisms 
that can enter our world and gather information by observing us. And yet, these are only 
crude copies of their hosts, as | have discovered that they are incapable of any emotions. 
That’s why | have been able to make myself invisible, by approaching them on an 
emotional level which they seem blind to.” 

“Have you been exercising this without my knowing?” Maria again raised her voice, but 
was once more interrupted by Himmler’s peremptory gesture. 

“You say these physical beings are on our planet, doing intelligence work for their 
celestial masters?” he repeated, obviously wrestling with the implications. “How are they 
travelling among us?” 

“In capsules that defy gravity,’ Franziska didn’t have to ponder on that question. 
“These oval craft use our subterranean portal to enter and exit our world, and rise to the 
surface through the openings that exist beneath the ice of the Arctic and the Antarctic. 
They are designed to function on our planet, with a base in another solar system. They 
couldn’t land on their own planet, as this is primarily an immense ball of thick gas.” 

“This makes sense,” Himmler murmured, thinking aloud. “An intelligence unit, designed 
solely to function in enemy territory. Is this merely a scientific mission — or are they the 
vanguard of an advancing army?” 

“| don’t know — yet,” was Franziska’s short reply. 

“What I’m going to tell you now is of utmost secrecy,” Himmler said after a short and 
tense pause. “There are only a handful of people who have any knowledge of it. Not even 
our Fuhrer has been informed,” he added. 

Maria had an unpleasant feeling of becoming bound against her own will to be a part 
of something dangerous. Yet, there was no denying that she was eager to learn something 
so Classified that even Hitler was kept in the dark about it. 

“This is something that may concern the Vril society and especially your scientific 
branch,” Himmler continued. “Therefore it is fortunate that you, Frau Noddack, are here 
too. It is only too plausible that another race, vastly older than our own and vastly more 
developed, would have harnessed some kind of universal power, such as what we refer to 
as the power of Vril, isn’t it?” 

“lam certain of that,” Ida replied. 


“How else would such interstellar flying craft be powered?” Himmler reasoned further. 
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“Am | right?” 

“Absolutely,” Franziska, at whom this question was directed, replied. 

“You need to know the reason why | was so concerned by Franziska’s comments last 
night,” Himmler said. “And what I have learnt today proves my suspicions right.” 

He gave another pause, and when he resumed sounded genuinely worried. 

“There have been strange sightings around Germany,” he said. “Of course, these could 
easily be dismissed as hallucinations or superstition, but it is my duty to know and 
investigate everything that might be a potential threat to our country. And, if possible, to 
take measures to protect us.” 

“What kind of sightings?” Ida asked. 

“Inexplicable movements in the sky have been reported,” Himmler replied. “Stars that 
move up and down, changing their direction suddenly and apparently against the laws of 
physics. Stories of people who see bright lights above them and wake up hours or even 
days later in another location. Rumours of flying orbs, gliding across the sky soundlessly, 
then taking off at an incredible speed. These stories have probably been around for ages, 
but during the last years an increasing number have been reported from different 
locations in Germany. One can’t help but think of such books as The War of the Worlds 
and to wonder if the authors saw something in their mind’s eye that could prove to 
become reality in our lifetime.” 

“Lam not familiar with that book,” Franziska said. 

“It is a novel about how an alien race uses technology to overpower the people of 
Earth,” Himmler said. “It was written some forty years ago, so the writer couldn’t have had 
the same scientific knowledge as we do and has thus described the events in a slightly 
primitive vein. But who can blame him?” 

“| understand,” Franziska said. “Even | can’t use a better expression than ‘a flying orb’ 
to describe them. Yet | know what intricate technology must be involved.” 

“Can you imagine any mechanism to recharge that kind of machinery?” Himmler asked. 
“Surely every engine, however advanced, needs to be fuelled at regular intervals to be 
able to execute these highly demanding manoeuvres?” 

“| believe they are attracted to the energy pockets, created by the vortexes that are 
emitted by our inner sun,” Franziska said. “This energy feeds their engines and it is a 


never-ending source.” 
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“When you say ‘to take measures to protect us’,” Maria interrupted, “what exactly do 
you mean?” 

Himmler straightened his back, as if preparing to give commands. 

“If, indeed, someone or something has entered our space, we must clarify their 
intentions: whether we should consider them to be in the nature of an enemy, or whether 
their presence may be tolerated. There is a third option: to learn from them. Yet it is my 
opinion that a superior race would rarely give education in their own technological 
advancements to a less developed race they are investigating, especially if the nature of 
their investigation is to prepare for invasion or other kinds of hostile activity. It goes 
without saying that there is not a military unit, nor, for that matter, any other, which is 
able to launch a counter-investigation into such aspects. The Thule and Vril societies are 
the only groups that can offer any kind of help to our armed forces.” 

“What is it that you wish us to do?” Maria asked. 

“| wish the scientific team to concentrate on finding the new energy form,” Himmler 
said. “| want the telepathic team of Vril ladies to relentlessly scan our skies for any 
uninvited intruders, be they on spiritual or physical levels. And, | want you -” he pointed at 
Franziska “- to do what only you can do.” 

“But what could a girl of fourteen do?” Maria protested. 

“This girl is our main and so far only weapon,” Himmler stated. “Unfriendly enemy 
aircraft must be rendered harmless. Their technology, if superior to ours, must be studied 
and utilised. Their pilots, providing they survive, must be interrogated and the details of 
their mission learnt.” 

“| understand,” Franziska said with uncanny solemnity. 

“I still don’t see what the child can do,” Maria objected. 

“| do,” Franziska turned to her. “Uncle Heinrich wants me to inform him if | notice any 
of these alien activities around.” 

“That’s right,” Himmler affirmed. 

“And if | am able to study them undetected, to discover their intentions, and possibly 
to try to understand some of their technological principles.” 

“Exactly!” Himmler whispered. 

“And if possible, perhaps, to tamper with their technology — or the minds of the pilots — 


in order to produce some kind of malfunction which would render them powerless and 
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force them to land?” 

Himmler didn’t say a word but the beads that had broken out on his forehead spoke for 
him. 

“Wait a minute,” Maria pressed her fists against her temples. “Do you want to engage 
this child in some kind of telepathic sabotage? To bring down an interstellar vehicle?” 

“Well, are you offering to do it for her?” Himmler demanded brusquely. 

“Do you think this is even remotely possible?” Ida asked Franziska, with poorly hidden 
excitement. 

“They are easily confused,” Franziska replied, “because they don’t understand or 
perceive emotions. They don’t know what fear is. If | could get into the mind of one of 
those creatures without him noticing me... if | could inject fear or any other powerful 
emotion into him, that could lead to a serious malfunction or even shutdown...” 

Maria couldn’t believe her ears. Everyone around her seemed to be excited at the 
prospect of capturing something that none of them had ever seen or had any real 
understanding of. 

“But what if these are our friends?” she suggested desperately. “What if the 
consciousness from Aldebaran, who spoke to me and provided me with valuable scientific 
information, is one of these interstellar travellers?” 

“Well... have you heard from your Aldebaran friend recently?” Himmler said sharply. “| 
wouldn’t build any hopes on that source. And yet, there is an entire industry waiting for 
results. An industry, you launched and which has been expecting you to produce more 
data. Why aren’t our circular flying machines able to fly for more than a couple of metres? 
Why has the Schumann antigravity team only produced an unstable miniature levitator 
that could only serve as a party trick?” 

“Are you blaming me...? For what?” Maria was breathless with outrage. 

“Nobody is blaming you,” Himmler lifted his hands dismissively. “We are merely asking 
you to take responsibility like everyone else in Germany. With any special position comes 
special responsibility. We are grateful for your initial ideas, but it’s time to move on. If no 
more information that can be converted into technical blueprints is available, we must 
consider the possibility of acquiring this information by force.” 

The three in front of her were like hunters, eagerly discussing different ways to wire a 


trap for some exotic animal. Maria had taken another step down from her central position 
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as a trusted telepathic communications officer of the Reich: she hadn’t jumped at the 
fantastic idea that an interstellar flying machine could somehow be trapped and disarmed, 
studied and perhaps reproduced. Was there even such a thing? More to the point - when 
had they, the members and supporters of Vril, changed from being peaceful receivers of 
cosmic messages into militants, aroused by the idea of cosmic warfare? 

When Himmler left, Maria’s apartment was no longer a civilian location but a military 


office. 


Chapter XXXIII: Munich 1934, Part! 


That summer saw blood on the streets of Munich again, with traces of it reaching 
Maria’s apartment. 

The aftermath of the séance in the September of the previous year echoed loudly 
through winter, spring and summer. Work had commenced on the Wewelsburg castle, 
which Himmler had rented from the district of Buren, for one hundred years, for a 
nominal sum of one hundred Marks. He wrote to Maria telling her that the castle would 
be equipped for every aspect of occult research and ritual to be conducted. Wiligut was at 
his side as an adviser. The old man had joined the SS and had immediately been promoted 
to Standartenführer, heading the expressly created Department for Pre- and Early History, 
allowing him to concentrate on the efforts to add a couple of hundred thousand years to 
Himmler’s spiritual bloodline. 

Ida had seen a glimpse of something that had taken her a huge step closer to 
unravelling the mystery of Vril. She published a paper On Element 93, in which she 
introduced the idea that the nucleus of an atom could break up into ‘several large 
fragments’, creating new elements and releasing energy, but her visions unaccompanied 
by experimental proof seemed to be little more than science fiction and went largely 
unnoticed in the academic world, other than by the scientific branch of Thule. 

Maria had made Franziska promise to disobey Himmler’s orders to contact extra- 


terrestrial consciousness and soon all but forgot about that strange assignment. Only on 
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the occasions when she returned home late in the evening and found Franziska sitting 
silently in the dark, did the repulsive orders, issued by Himmler, cross her mind again. 

Georg was planning a holiday with Maria and Franziska at the height of summer when 
things suddenly changed. On a hot day in late June. Georg and other members of the SS 
were placed on sudden alert. 

“Do you suppose there’s some kind of trouble ahead?” Maria asked Georg when they 
were seated at dinner after the news reached them. 

“Well...” Georg hesitated. “There is the constant trouble with the SA.” 

“There’s always trouble with the SA,” Maria commented. “‘Trouble’ is their doctrine. 
People are afraid to walk around in the city at night over the weekend in fear of running 
into a brown mob. Is it true that they even molested a foreign diplomat in Berlin, who 
died in hospital?” 

“They are discrediting Germany, there’s no doubt,” Georg said. “But since our army is 
reduced to one hundred thousand men by the Treaty of Versailles, the four millions 
‘Brownshirts’ deem it to fall upon them to carry on its traditions. They are unable to 
understand that masses of unemployed lower class men, without any training or 
discipline, can never replace what was once our Imperial Army.” 

“I hate living in a country where a self-appointed army brawls in the streets and bullies 
the citizens,’ Maria shrugged her shoulders. “I wish the government would issue some 
decree to restrain them.” 

“I’ve heard that the president is contemplating that,” Georg said vaguely. 

“Well, thank God for that.” 

“But that isn’t easy,’ Georg said. “President von Hindenburg is in a position to declare 
martial law. That would mean the army would take control.” 

“| don’t quite like the sound of that, either,” Maria said. 

“Neither would Hitler,’ Georg remarked. “SA is still officially the Party’s security unit. If 
the president declares martial law it would mean that the German Army goes against the 
Party. Hitler would automatically be deposed.” 

“It sounds like a really difficult position,” Maria agreed. 

“SA members know this; they also know that there’s power in numbers and the SA is 
scattered around the country like partisans,” Georg said. 


“May | please have another piece of strudel?” Franziska asked, seemingly not in the 
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least interested in the conversation. 

Maria wanted to tell Franziska she had already had more than enough, but George beat 
her to it: 

“Help yourself.” 

Maria was at once displeased and secretly thrilled to see Georg acting more and more 
in a fatherly manner every day. 

“So what do you suppose Hitler should do?” she asked. 

“There is talk of unrest, and even of an attempt at a coup,” Georg said uneasily. 

“Perhaps we should all just leave the city for a while,” Maria pondered. “It’s too hot 
anyway.” 

“Perhaps you two should,” Georg agreed. “I can’t. If there is an attempt by Ernst Rohm 
to establish SA as the supreme power, it’s the army and the SS that will have to show their 
loyalty to the government.” 

“Surely, Rohm wouldn’t attempt to overthrow Hitler?” Maria’s eyes widened at the 
thought.. “They are old friends. I’ve heard Röhm is the only one amongst the party elite 
who is allowed to address Hitler by his first name — even Himmler and Hess don’t do 
that!” 

“And yet, he has been preaching ‘a new revolution’,” Georg said. “He said that Hitler 
has taken care of the National revolution, whereas he would now see the Socialist 
revolution through.” 

“That’s the very last thing we need,” Maria said. “Yet another revolution.” 

That evening there were distant sounds of violence vibrating across the city. Apparently 
the SA had learnt that Hitler was about to arrive in Munich for a conference with their 
leaders and had decided to organize a display of power which would intimidate the 
government into accepting R6hm’s conditions regarding the supremacy of the SA over the 
army and the SS. Maria and Franziska stood at the open window. The wind brought along 
drunken voices, the sound of shattering glass and the smell of burning rubber. A gunshot 
was heard, then another, probably fired in the air to make the spontaneous 
demonstration more impressive. 

Georg stood at the back of the dark room, shaking as if in fever. Sweat ran down his 
face, mixed with tears he was trying to hide by standing in the shadows. The SS and the 


army had received strict order not to interfere. 
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“We should be there...” he groaned through his teeth, but then fell silent again. 

The riot seemed to die gradually, but Georg wasn’t able to fall asleep for a long time. 

He reported to the SS headquarters in the morning and returned with another shade of 
fury gleaming in his eyes. 

“We have orders to stay indoors throughout the day,” he said. 

“I wish all your orders were like that,” Maria smiled. 

“But then, around midnight, we must report to our offices again and be ready for 
action,” Georg continued. 

“What kind of action?” Maria asked apprehensively. 

“| shouldn’t discuss this, but | believe some arrests are due,” Georg replied. 

“| wish you didn’t have to go,” Maria expressed the obvious. 

She repeated those words again, as Georg set out just before midnight. The wind had 
turned and even if there was any disorder in the city centre, none of it was audible. Maria 
stood at her door for as long as Georg’s footsteps could still be heard on the stairs. As 
soon as the front door had closed behind him, she ran to the window, but the darkness 
and the portico that covered the doorway hid Georg from sight, melting him with his black 
uniform into the night. 

“Come and sit next to me,” Franziska invited. She had taken a seat behind the round 
desk and reached out for Maria, who was still desperately trying to perceive any 
movement in the darkened streets below. “We’ll keep an eye on him.” 

Maria sat and took Franziska’s hands. Surely if the two of them acted as guardian 
spirits, no harm could possibly come to Georg. 

Georg had paused under the portico. He knew that Maria would be at her window to 
see him off. He didn’t want to feel her worried glance accompanying him; to be walking 
away in the searchlight of her anxious love. It was one of those times when love was an 
emotional excess, like the elaborate armour of a mediaeval knight, which would create a 
protective shield around the warrior but would at the same time render him more 
helpless and targetable to an unburdened enemy. 

After a couple of minutes, when he no longer felt Maria’s immediate presence, he 
quietly crossed the street and headed into a park which provided a shortcut to the SS 
office a couple of blocks away. As he neared the Schellingstrasse, some noise became 


audible which could have been interpreted as another brawl of the SA. This could by all 
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accounts be nothing but a spontaneous demonstration, as the whole of SA had been 
ordered to take their leave in July. 

The sounds became louder. About a half-dozen SA storm troopers, mostly very young 
and rather drunk, had been detained by some SS officers. They were protesting loudly, 
shouting that the SS had no jurisdiction over the SA and that, if anything, they as the 
members of the vastly superior force representing the Party should be arresting the SS 
men, officially no more than the personal bodyguards of Hitler. 

When he reached the office he learnt that there were no reports of any large scale 
demonstrations or revolutionary activities, so the SS officers kept on waiting without any 
concrete knowledge of what was expected of them. Some of them were dozing off; others 
drank countless cups of coffee to stay alert. 

The headquarters had been taken over by a quiet man who had flown in that night 
from Berlin, the SS-Gruppenführer Dietrich of the Eher Publishing, the head of the 
Chancellor’s personal body guard, whom Georg had met at the dinner hosted by Hitler in 
the Grand Hotel in Berlin. Dietrich saw Georg standing among the other officers and 
beckoned him over. 

“| met you in Berlin last year, didn’t I?” he asked, scrutinizing Georg and his insignia. 

“Yes, Gruppenführer,” Georg saluted the senior officer and announced his name and 
rank. 

“Good. We may need you. Remain here,” Dietrich ordered. 

It was some time after four in the morning, when the men were informed that Hitler 
had landed in Munich, warned about a putsch that was being planned by the SA. The men 
were taken in trucks to the Party headquarters on Brienner Strasse, the so-called Brown 
House, which was brightly lit regardless of the hour. 

Hitler, who was only to have arrived to Munich later that day for the conference with 
the SA leaders who had gathered at the popular Hanselbauer hotel in the lake resort of 
Bad Wiessee, drove to the Brown House with a small entourage in three cars. 

While Hitler rushed inside the building without casting a glance at anyone, the local SS 
troops were being divided into groups by an officer who had arrived with Dietrich: the 
largest of those was handed sealed envelopes, containing typed lists of names of the SA 
members as well as civilians who were to be arrested immediately. This seemed to upset 


several of the men, who had prepared themselves to deal with the members of the 
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rivalling paramilitary organization, but not with their potential next-door neighbours. 

Another group of senior officers was dispatched to arrest all the Munich SA officials 
currently in the Party headquarters while the third group was to escort Hitler’s team to 
the Ministry of the Interior. The fourth group was immediately dispatched to Bad 
Wiessee, to secure the grounds and await further instructions. 

Gruppenführer Dietrich was seen to have a brief conversation with Hitler who, when 
exiting the building, approached Georg still waiting for orders among the third group. 

“Yes, there he is, our brave explorer,” Hitler said and offered his hand, to the 
astonishment of Georg and of those around him. “You had better stick closely with us.” 

At the signal from Dietrich, Georg followed them outside and was placed in the third 
car together with his immediate superior, Brigadeftihrer Eicke. The latter didn’t say a word 
but, as the cars pulled off, scrutinized Georg dubiously and jealously at the same time. 

“So, friends with the Chancellor, are we?” he grunted after some minutes of silence. 

“| was privileged to meet the Chancellor and Gruppenführer Dietrich at a dinner party 
in Berlin last year,” Georg tried to sound unostentatious, but realized that he had 
involuntarily achieved quite the opposite effect. 

“A dinner party; right...” Eicke smirked indignantly. 

Before Georg was able to clarify the matter, the car slowed down and came to a halt. 

At the building of the Ministry of Interior, the entourage was received by the head of 
the Munich Police, SA-Obergruppenftihrer Schneidhuber and his assistant Schmid, both 
apparently fresh out of bed and visibly distressed. Hitler reprimanded them for allowing 
the disorder to spread through the town the previous night. The men appeared astounded 
as the charges grew more serious with every new sentence. Hitler, who had begun to 
relate his series of accusations in an aggravated but reasonable manner, soon worked 
himself into a state of hysteria: he screamed at the men, tore off their epaulets and all but 
hit them in the face. Shouting that they would be taken to the Stadelheim prison and 
shot, Hitler turned and marched off, leaving the stunned men in the hands of the SS. 

Members of the police force were assembled and requested to join the SS in two trucks 
and a caged police car while the limousines with Hitler and his entourage took off to Bad 
Wiessee. Instead of the shorter North road, they headed down South, crossing the 
Tegernsee Lake as there were reports that the SA might be waiting in ambush on the main 


roads between Munich and Bad Wiessee. 
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The cars and trucks arrived at the resort some time before six, slowing down as the 
group of buildings became visible and turning off their headlights. The sun had risen but 
was still hidden behind the mountains, wrapped in the thick mist rising from the lake that 
seemed to steam like a kettle of boiling water. The cars stopped before the resort gates 
and waited until a signal was given by an SS man who had been among the group sent to 
watch the hotel. According to him, the SA guards had withdrawn to the hotel basement to 
waken the new shift, so the premises were left unguarded. 

Hitler ordered the troops to take the hotel quietly and isolate the guards in the 
basement before he himself would enter. Georg was left outside, with him and Eicke as 
the only men not belonging to Hitler’s personal staff. 

After about ten minutes it was reported that the guards had been disarmed and were 
being detained in the basement. The hotel management had been awakened and 
gathered downstairs. 

Hitler and his staff now entered the small hotel, leaving a couple of men to guard the 
premises. They were greeted by the manager, administrator and a man who obviously was 
a head waiter, all of them dazed and confused, barely able to discern reality from dream. 
On the reception desk lay an open guestbook. Hitler stepped to it and discussed things 
quietly with Dietrich, who then turned to the manager. 

“There are currently only five senior officers in the building?” he asked quietly. 

“Yes, several more are to arrive by morning train,” the manager, a near-sighted man 
who evidently hadn’t had time to grab his spectacles and was squinting frantically, unable 
to believe that he was seeing the Chancellor at that hour, replied. 

“We do have the Central Station secured, don’t we?” Dietrich asked Eicke, who 
confirmed that SS men were there to make necessary arrests. 

Dietrich dispatched the men into five rooms on the first floor while Hitler with three 
other men, Dietrich among them, went to the room occupied by Röhm. Georg and 
another officer were left in the lobby. 

“Can you tell us, what is going on?” the administrator asked him nervously. “Is the 
banquet still taking place tomorrow? Stabchef Röhm has requested a special vegetarian 
menu for the Chancellor.” 

“| don’t think the conference will be taking place,” Georg replied. 


“What about the other Party members who are due to arrive at ten?” the 
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administrator still insisted, clinging on to an irrational delusion that nothing serious was 
happening. “Gruppenführer von Heydebreck requested special quarters for his two dogs, 
should we still be prepared..?” 

Sounds of the doors being opened and closed above them became louder. Agitated 
pounding was heard and apparently one of the doors was smashed in. Hitler’s aroused 
voice was heard, evidently addressed at Röhm, and even though it was impossible to 
understand the exact words, their meaning couldn’t have been questioned. 

The manager shook his head in amazement. 

“It’s not fair to awaken the gentlemen at this hour,” he whispered. “They only went to 
bed at three.” Feeling the need to explain further, he turned to Georg: 

“The gentlemen were having a really good time last night.” 

Hitler and his men came down the stairs. A short distance behind them, in between 
two SS officers, an elderly SA senior officer whom Georg didn’t recognize was walking; half 
dressed, trying desperately to button his shirt collar with shaking hands. 

Hitler crossed the lobby and threw open the doors to the dining room, evidently not 
interested in watching the SA leaders being marched to the police car. Dietrich followed 
him, shouting over his shoulder: 

“Get some coffee here!” 

The man whom Georg deemed to be the head waiter rushed out of the lobby, followed 
by the manager. 

After a couple of minutes another two high officials were escorted down the stairs. One 
of them was staggering and almost fell, leaving a strong smell of alcohol in the lobby, 
while the other seemed to be sleepwalking, taking no apparent notion of his 
surroundings. He was almost naked, with one of the SS men carrying his clothes. 

The head waiter arrived, carrying a tray with coffee. 

“Should I--- Would you---” he stammered, eyes wide with terror. 

Georg took the tray and pushed open the panel glass doors to the dining room with the 
tip of his boot. Hitler was sitting with his back to him, discussing things with Dietrich. 

“Thank you,” he said, as Georg placed the tray on the table at his elbow. 

Another set of footsteps were heard coming down the stairs. Georg, who was pouring 
out the coffee, cast a quick look through the glass panels. 


Röhm was being escorted down. He was a round, sturdy man, and with his shirt off, 
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exposing his moist pink flesh, resembled exactly what the communists had depicted him 
as in their political satire: a hog. His eyes were darting around the lobby and met Georg’s 
for a second. Then he recognized Hitler, even though the latter had his back turned to 
him. 

“Adolf!” Röhm shouted a couple of times in a high-pitched voice that made Georg’s hair 
stand on end. 

Not a muscle moved in Hitler’s face. 

As Rohm was taken outside, his cries stopped. 

An officer knocked on the door. 

“Everyone rounded up?” Dietrich asked, as the policeman entered. 

“We seem to have trouble persuading Deputy Heines to get dressed,” the man said 
cautiously. 

“Trouble?” Hitler now turned to face the police officer, who grew pale at his Führer’s 
angry glance. 

“He... he seems to be considering this some kind of practical joke,” the officer tried to 
explain. “He is rather intoxicated. And, he has company.” 

“Well, give them five minutes to get dressed,” Dietrich stated. “And she’ll have to be 
taken to the station as well.” 

“I’m afraid it’s a he,” the officers said. 

Hitler stared at him blankly. 

“Anyone we know?” he asked. 

“Apparently a young troop leader, barely of age,” the officer replied. 

“Must be his young chauffeur,” the administrator, who had appeared at the door 
unnoticeably, added. 

“Are you so sheepish that you can’t give orders to a sodomite and his chauffeur?” 
Hitler suddenly barked with rage. Both the officer and the administrator retreated 
instinctively. 

“Do | need to do everything myself?” Hitler jumped to his feet and rushed upstairs, 
followed by the police officer and Dietrich. Uncertain what kind of action was to be taken, 
George followed them into the lobby and took a couple of steps up the stairs. 

Hitler was shouting something inside one of the rooms; then the door opened and his 


voice was heard snarling: “You pigs! You should both be shot on the spot!” 
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He charged downstairs again, escorted by his driver and two bodyguards and dashed 
out of the hotel without another word. Dietrich followed him at a short distance, 
beckoning Georg to stick to his side. 

Hitler was scrutinizing the caged police car, filled with high ranking party members, 
including the close personal friend of his youth, now awaiting their fate in silence. 

“We’ll take the South road back to the Stadelheim prison,” he said to Dietrich. 

“What about Deputy Heines and his... chauffeur?” an officer asked him. 

“| gave him five minutes,” Hitler replied, climbing into his car. “If he resists arrest, shoot 
them both.” 

Dietrich, who was entering the Fuhrer’s car from the opposite side while the driver was 
shutting Hitler’s door, suddenly re-emerged and signalled Georg to approach. 

“The Fuhrer wants you to join us,” he said. 

The car took off. 

“Tell me, how is Fraulein Orsic?” Hitler asked after a few moments of tense silence, 
during which he had observed the smooth surface of the lake they were driving around. 

“She is fine, my Fuhrer,” Georg replied unquestioningly. 

“Are you two married yet?” Hitler asked with a knowing smile playing on his lips. The 
furious, raging Führer of but a mere three minutes ago was gone, giving way to an 
uncannily good-humoured father-figure who seemed to have emerged out of nowhere, as 
if oblivious of the events going on around him. 

“I... she hasn’t accepted my proposal yet,” Georg uttered, barely able to hide his 
uncomfortable astonishment. 

“She should, she should,” Hitler turned his eyes to the lake again. “I consider her an 
important co-worker. She mustn’t marry just anyone. An officer it must be.” 

He then fell silent and remained in thought until the car reached Munich, which 


seemed eerily quiet and peaceful. 
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Chapter XXXIV: Munich 1934, Part Il 


While the arrested officials were taken to the Stadelheim prison, Hitler returned to the 
Brown House. Georg stayed close to Dietrich but his presence seemed no longer to be 
noticed aside from by Hitler’s bodyguards who regarded him as pythons would observe a 
white mouse — with eyes that betray nothing, yet sharply aware of the presence of 
someone infinitely beneath them. 

Hitler was informed that there had been several arrests at the Central Station as well as 
around the city. Some had resisted and had been shot on the spot. A number of SA storm 
troopers had been detained, but Hitler didn’t seem to bother with them. 

“Get me Goring’s office,” Hitler said. “It’s time for Berlin to commence with the purge.” 

Dietrich’s aide established the connection with Berlin and handed the telephone to 
Hitler as soon as Goring had been reached. 

“Success in Munich,” Hitler said into the speaker, and added a single word: 

“Hummingbird.” 

After this obviously prearranged code-word, he hung up and commenced going over 
several lists — referred to as Reich List of Unwanted Persons — with Dietrich. 

This went on for hours. Georg stood outside the door with the silent bodyguards, trying 
to imagine what exactly was going on, and what consequences the actions of that night 
would have. Should the SA mobilize its forces and decide to overthrow the government, 
neither the miniature army nor the well-organized but vastly outnumbered SS would be 
able to oppose them. 

Yet the idea of arrests and probable executions among civilians filled him with 
uneasiness. Hitler’s government had made promises of peace and order; it was in the 
name of that peace and order that the SA was being stopped. Nothing could have been 
more damaging to the Party than a bloodbath — if this was indeed what was going on 
outside the walls of the large villa which had been converted to the Party headquarters. 

It was after several hours that Dietrich came out of the conference room clutching 
some papers. Eicke was told to put together a firing squad and dispatch it to the 


Stadelheim prison. 
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Five SS men were hastily lined up. Eicke walked past Georg and growled: 

“Gruppenführer Dietrich seems to have taken a liking to you. Mustn’t disappoint him, 
must we?” 

Georg was in no position to argue. He was loaded onto a truck and taken to the prison 
where the SA leaders were kept in custody. 

He had been expecting to see unrest on the streets and hear shots being fired, but the 
day seemed to be like any other. Music was playing in the beer gardens, groups of young 
people were chattering and laughing on the streets; cinemas had patrons lined up for 
tickets and at ice-cream trucks children were lined up for an instant of relief against the 
heat. 

Nobody was aware that among them were men who would be murdered - and men 
who were going to commit murder. Georg didn’t wish to reason with himself as to which 
of those was worse. 

Even the Stadelheim prison appeared to be quiet and sleepy, as if closed for a holiday 
because of the summer heat. The governor of the prison hadn’t received any specific 
instructions regarding the high-ranking inmates, so the only thing to do was to wait. 

In about half an hour, Gruppenführer Dietrich arrived. He handed the governor a list, 
which appeared very short. 

“These SA officials are to be executed immediately,” he said resolutely. 

“At whose order?” the governor asked, his eyes going through the names of the 
damned ones. 

“That’s a pointless question,” Dietrich replied with aggravation. “At the request of the 
Chancellor Hitler.” 

“| see no signature on this document,” the governor pointed at the sheet. 

“No signature?” Dietrich repeated, unable to believe his ears. 

“No signature,” the governor restated calmly. 

“| bring you a list of traitors compiled by the Chancellor over many hours, the traitors 
to be shot for high treason — and you dare to say the document lacks a signature?!” 
Dietrich asked, almost on the verge of bursting out laughing hysterically when faced with 
such a display of bureaucracy. 

“Put yourself in my position, Gruppenführer,” the governor said. “You are telling me to 


execute six of the highest senior officers in the Party. | cannot authorise such an action on 
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my own, and since there is no signature by either the Chancellor or, as a matter of fact, 
anyone...” 

“Do you wish to join that list?” Dietrich now yelled at the governor, pulling out his 
pistol. 

The man remained composed and handed Dietrich the paper. 

“You are welcome to shoot me, Gruppenführer,’ he said, but in my prison no 
unauthorized executions will take place.” 

Dietrich paused in powerless rage. Then he turned to Georg. 

“Come with me!” he shouted and shot out of the office. 

As they exited the prison gates, he threw Georg a set of car keys. 

“You will be my driver,” he said. “The damned man who was assigned to me suffered 
from a bizarre nose-bleed and I’ve sent him to the prison infirmary. You drive, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Gruppenführer,” Georg replied as he unlocked the car and assumed his position at 
the wheel. 

Dietrich looked at his wrist-watch. 

“Damn,” he said. “It’s past six. The Chancellor’s plane is scheduled to leave at seven. 
Step on it!” 

As they arrived at the Party headquarters, it was reported that Hitler had already left. 
Dietrich sighed, utterly devastated. 

“This is a nightmare,” he growled. “The traitors have been rounded up but can’t be 
disposed of — because of a bureaucratic error.” 

After quite a while spent in the Brown House, Dietrich returned with the signature of 
the highest-ranking official available, the Minister of Interior of Bavaria, Adolf Wagner. 

“What about Ernst Röhm?” the prison governor asked back at Stadelheim, accepting 
the newly signed list. 

“Not at the moment,” Dietrich replied, unable to hide his frustration that the name of 
the public enemy number one wasn’t on the list. “The Führer is still deciding. You will be 
informed.” 

Georg and the other SS men were ordered to go to the prison courtyard and have their 
service guns loaded. Georg felt his hand shake so he pressed it against his side in order to 
hide the shivering. None of the men looked at each other, preferring to keep their eyes on 


the ground. 
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The SA officials were escorted out from their cells one by one. The first was the chief of 
the Munich Police, August Schneidhuber, whom Hitler had been yelling at upon his arrival 
at the Party headquarters. 

He had been waiting in his cell since the early hours of the morning apparently without 
understanding any of what was happening to him and seemed greatly relieved to see 
Gruppenführer Dietrich, whom he appeared to know well. 

“Thank God, Sepp!” he whispered as his eyes fell on him standing in the courtyard. 

There was no reply and the former Munich SA leader was escorted to the prison wall. 
Only then did he seem to realize that his comrade hadn’t arrived to set him free. 

“Sepp! What on earth is happening?” he yelled. 

Dietrich turned and faced him. 

“You have been condemned to death by the Fuhrer,” he said emotionlessly. 

Schneidhuber had only a couple of seconds to realize the impossible truth. 

“Heil Hitler!” he whispered. 

* 

The sun was setting after a boiling day, but only a handful of people in Munich felt the 
flames beneath the surface. 

There had been no news of Georg. Maria had telephoned General Haushofer in an 
attempt to get information, but there had been no reply. Both Munich and Berlin radio 
stations played soft music; nothing had been said in the news to indicate this day was 
different to any other. Maria lay on her bed with Franziska to keep her company, listening 
to the sounds of the city preparing to spend a beautiful Saturday evening. 

“It’s so quiet,” Maria whispered. “I can’t reach Georg. | can’t think.” 

“Silence is a good thing,” Franziska replied slowly. “I like to meditate on silence, in 
order to unmask it. To reveal all the sounds that are hidden in the silence. The sounds of 
birth and death that we never notice. The roar of a blade of grass, as it struggles to push 
its way through the soil.” 

“The agony of a snowflake, as it smashes into the hot pan of a roasted chestnut 
vendor,” Maria echoed the thought. 

“The screeching noise of an icicle forming from a roof tile.” 

“The thunder of a breaking heart, as it can no longer take the unawareness,” Maria 


said. 
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“The sound of space, as a round sky ship dashes through it, preparing to investigate 
us.” 

Maria wanted to reprimand Franziska who obviously hadn’t obeyed her wishes 
regarding dangerous mental activities, but a strange inanition had fallen over her, pressing 
her down into the soft pillows of her bed like some weighty cloud. 

“There are no accidental sounds in the Universe - there are cries and pleas and 
commands and promises,” she heard Franziska whisper. “Only once we have heard and 
recognized these cries, have resisted the temptation to investigate, to explore, to offer our 
help or sympathy, will the mask of silence shatter down in pieces around us, revealing 
beautiful nothingness, the mother of everything. Can you see into the heart of silence?” 

* 

The silence after the shots had been fired in the prison courtyard seemed as fake as a 
cheap painted backdrop in a provincial opera house. This wasn’t reality; only a sugar- 
coated glazing that hid rot and decay. 

Why was it so quiet in Cell 474? 

Rohm’s fate was still undetermined, and while Hitler was in Berlin, either torn between 
his duties as a friend on one hand and as a Chancellor on the other, or having already 
forgotten about the man who no longer posed threat to him, Georg and other SS men had 
to wait keeping watch at the cell door. 

In the windowless corridor, time was standing still like stagnant water in a pond 
overgrown with weeds. It was one o’clock, but whether at night or in the afternoon — it 
was of no importance. Like the bank notes with eight zeroes that had been printed and 
circulated ten years earlier and which were barely able to pay for a loaf of bread, time had 
lost its value. 

Gruppenführer Dietrich had left Munich, placing Röhm in the direct custody of 
Brigadeführer Eicke, who kept his two adjutants and Georg at standby in case there should 
be a telegram or a phone call from Berlin. Georg found himself alone, nodding off next to 
the cell door, after having changed the shift with an officer called Schmauser, who in all 
likelihood was doing his nodding in the officer’s mess. 

Eicke and his two adjutants appeared at approximately half past two on the Sunday 
afternoon. A telegram from Berlin had finally arrived. Röhm was to be allowed an 


honourable way out. 
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Georg was told to empty his pistol of all bullets but one and offer it to Röhm. Eicke 
unlocked the cell door. 

Röhm was sitting on his bunk, shirtless, sweating heavily. Eicke announced that the 
Fuhrer had decided to offer the SA leader the opportunity of facing a soldier’s death at his 
own hand; failing which he was to be placed before a firing squad. He was told he had five 
minutes. The pistol was placed on top of a dirty little table, upon a morning newspaper 
that Eicke had brought along with headlines saying “Röhm arrested and dismissed.” 

They waited on the other side of the cell door for what appeared to be hours. None of 
them had managed to catch sleep properly since the purge began thirty-eight hours ago; 
all of them were praying for a shot to be heard from inside the cell. 

When fifteen minutes had passed, it was obvious that ROhm wasn’t intending to play 
the part Hitler had devised for him. Now the SA leader was in his cell with a loaded pistol. 
If he wasn’t planning to go down peacefully, he could take at least one of them with him. 

But Röhm wasn’t holding the pistol. As the door was opened, they saw him standing 
defiantly in the middle of his cell, with the gun still on the table. 

“If | need to be shot, let Adolf himself do it — if he has the courage!” he yelled. 

Instead of marching one of the most powerful men in the country to the courtyard and 
re-assembling the firing squad, Eicke pulled out his pistol and fired two rounds into 
Rohm’s chest. He fell, blood bubbling on his lips and in his nostrils, writhing without a 
sound like some large white snake that has swallowed an animal much too big for it to 
digest. It took another shot from Eicke’s Browning to make him lie still, his eyes turned 
towards the ceiling as if observing something fascinating that was only visible to him. 

“There he is — the leader of four million men,” Brigadeftihrer Eicke, the commandant of 
the recently established concentration camp at Dachau near Munich, said. “Four millions. 
Just a number with six zeroes.” 

He holstered his gun, handed Georg his pistol and left the cell. 

A very long night seemed to have ended at last. Georg felt some of its darkness had 
lodged inside him, taking root, clutching his heart, making him want to cough and spit it 
out. The bright sunshine of a beautiful Sunday was unable to reach and banish that 
darkness, which hid inside him like cancer. 

He was greeted by Maria who had a haggard appearance as if she hadn’t slept a wink, 


either, for the whole duration of the operation. Without any unnecessary words, she 
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helped him undress and closed the curtains, drowning the bedroom in a merciful 
darkness. 

Georg, shattered and remote, seemed to have lost any capability of sharing his 
emotions or thoughts; Maria was too scared to pry into them. There were tiny splatters of 
blood on his face and hands; he reeked of sweat and decline. The shadow of death that 
had trailed him since the murder of Hanussen had grown darker. Even in the dimly-lit 
bedroom, this shadow quivered on the floor like a swarm of black snakes, draining him of 
his youth and sincerity. 

Georg dropped on the bed and buried his face in the pillow. Maria expected and hoped 
he would cry, to filter an essence of penitence out of the bitter seed of rage which men so 
regretfully often mistake for their strength. 

But there were no tears. Georg had a feverish sensation that if he succumbed to what 
was pounding inside him, he would be crying blood until he drowned in it like the men in 
the Stadelheim prison. When Maria embraced him and laid her head on his back, she 
found him petrified into a permanent battle position, unresponsive as a marble statue. 

“Please, Georg... Please marry me,” she whispered. 

She was hoping this would be the anchor that could keep Georg from drifting away 
forever. She knew this endless night would leave parts of him broken and vulnerable, and 
like most men, he would only know how to hide this behind indifference or cruelty. 

During the following days, the media, and most of the public applauded the decision of 
Hitler’s government to dispose of the SA, depicted as an uncontrollable herd of boorish 
upstarts, and to restore order to the streets. The SS now became an independent and 
even more powerful unit and the army, which had automatically aligned itself with Hitler’s 
government against the vastly outnumbering SA, seemed to have regained some of the 
dignity it had been stripped of by the treaty of Versailles. 

Yet, several prominent German politicians and civilians who had criticized the new 
government had also been disposed of. Occasionally, people had been executed as a result 
of mistaken identity, and the Party issued official apologies. Even though some of those 
who had suffered death were later vindicated of accusations of treason, a strong signal 
had been given that no-one who lifted a hand against the state, or even an accusing finger 
at it, would be spared. Even though the official death toll was reported to be seventy-five, 


it could easily have been two or three times that number. Silence settled over the country, 
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creating a vacuum of reality that was gradually pumped to the brim in a transfusion of 
intoxicating cheerfulness. 

A month later, President Hindenburg, the last man who had the power to bring Hitler’s 
administration to an end, died, having praised the Chancellor for his actions during the 
revolt. The office of president was abolished and full power went to Hitler, who from that 
day forward was referred to as the Leader and Chancellor. As Franziska had predicted, he 
never became the president of Germany. 

As the summer turned into autumn and the heat gave way to a redeeming coolness 
which felt as if the whole country had been set free from a hothouse of agonizing 
stagnation, Maria and Georg were married in a modest civil service. Georg was twenty- 
five but no longer the boy he had been six months ago; Maria was thirty-nine, yet almost 
embarrassingly immune to the passing of the years. Franziska was fifteen and her hair was 
almost down to her elbows. 

As it was a very unpretentious occasion, none of the Party elite were present; yet 
Himmler, Hess and Rosenberg paid their respects during the autumn season. Goring and 
Hitler sent congratulatory telegrams, both on the occasion of their marriage as well as 
Georg’s promotion to the rank of SS-ObersturmfUhrer. 

Dr Silbermann, the solicitor of the Basselet de la Rosée and zu Oettingen families, had 
sold the tiara of the late princess Franziska to an anonymous buyer for a large sum of 
money which he deposited in Maria’s account. Maria and Georg moved to a spacious 
private house, which was to double as the new Vril headquarters. 

Occasionally, Maria felt like just an ordinary woman — an enjoyable sensation she had 
never previously experienced. She knew that her complacence was just a veneer she 
preferred to cover her secrets up with - but why shouldn’t she, if that technique was 
practiced by the whole country? 

Yet, about year and a half after their marriage and two and a half years following the 
remarkable séance with Himmler, she woke in the early hours of the morning to Franziska 
shaking her violently, whispering words that at first didn’t seem to make any sense: 


“I think I’ve done it! I’ve made one of them crash!” 


End of Part Three 
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Part Four: Away 


Chapter XXXV: Wewelsburg 1936, part I 


Taking her first flight in almost ten years, Maria was overwhelmed by memories which 
she had never intentionally suppressed but which in the course of time had suffered the 
fate of all memories — they had become diluted by yet stronger emotions and experiences, 
losing their power to stir and upset, like a half-empty battery. And yet, so little was 
needed to recharge the section of her memory bank that stored recollections of her first 
flight in a biplane, which was nothing more than a fabric-covered wooden framework 
smelling of dope, tossed around in the currents of wind like a dragonfly. How different this 
first experience must have been for Franziska: the modern three-engine Junkers 52 was a 
flying living-room with comfortable arm chairs, reading lights, catering service and 
uplifting music that was played during the take-off. Watching the ground recede from a 
small round window was barely more exciting than watching the flickering screen of a 
television set; it could hardly have been compared to the ecstatic, almost religious feeling 
of liberation as the two flyers, exposed to the elements, had escaped gravity, climbing 
upwards in the sky, defying the freezing wind and the blinding sun. 

What had become of the two men who had surrounded her with unfamiliar and 
exciting emotions; two men who were as different as beer and champagne, but who had 
both had a similarly intoxicating effect on her? 

Aside from that one time, during the séance with Himmler and Wiligut, the distant 


little voice calling her ‘mother’ had not spoken to her. Maria was patient: she had waited 
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for twelve years to meet her first-born child; she would gladly wait for another twelve to 
be united with the second. If there really was a child it would soon be as old as Franziska 
had been on their first meeting. Was there indeed such a creature somewhere among the 
stars whom she still could consider hers, and did time and the passing years have the 
same meaning there as they had on Earth? 

The flight was almost too short for her to indulge in such thoughts and recollections. 
The Junkers wasn’t designed for memories — it was a representative of a new age that 
swept away the past. Instead of a sense of liberty if offered a sense of superiority. 

Upon their landing at the Templehof Airport exactly two hours after take-off, they were 
taken to a car which, surprisingly, didn’t have any official insignia. Nevertheless, Himmler 
stepped out to greet them while his adjutant Wolff opened the door for the guests and 
helped porters to fit their luggage in the boot. 

For the first time, Himmler kissed the hands of both Maria and Franziska. Going on 
sixteen, the young lady was indeed worthy of full male attention. She was blossoming into 
a remarkably beautiful woman. Her resemblance to Maria had instigated many rumours 
among the ladies of the Vril, which Maria neither supported nor contradicted. There was 
nothing really scandalous about the fact that a young unmarried woman had given birth 
to a child whom she had decided to give away. Not in Germany, not during the new 
regime, which actively supported and promoted children born out of wedlock. 

Himmler showed an assorted mixture of emotions: he was at once exited and timid, 
victorious and paranoid. 

“Did you take breakfast on the plane?” he asked Maria and Franziska as the car pulled 
off. 

“Some,” Maria replied. 

“Good!” Himmler clapped his hands together. “This means we shall not have to make 
many stops. It’s three hundred and fifty kilometres to Wewelsburg; we should be there 
before sunset. | have a thermos and some sandwiches, so we don’t have to waste any 
time in getting there.” 

He then dispensed with pleasantries. 

“This is classified above everything that could be classified,” he said. “But not from you 
two, of course, since you, my dear, made it all happen!” 


Franziska, for whom the last part was meant, smiled coyly as if the Reichsführer had 
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complimented her on her crocheting skills. 

“You should receive a medal,” Himmler continued, “but alas — as | told you, officially 
this project doesn’t exist. But please, tell me,” he turned to Franziska again, “how did you 
achieve such a hazardous task?” 

“m not sure if | can explain it convincingly,” Franziska replied. “It is impossible to 
provide a purely scientific explanation of how a trance works or how one mind can induce 
another to do things that would never occur to it.” 

“So it’s some kind of cosmic hypnotism?” Himmler speculated. 

“Not exactly,” Franziska responded consideringly. “Hypnotism, | believe, is basically 
thought-control extended to another person’s mind. In this particular case, thoughts had 
to be excluded completely since the Watchers are capable of reading them like we are 
able to read distant light signals in Morse code. It took a long time for me to master that — 
to be present only at an emotional level. As | have said before, even though the Watchers 
— or rather the drones they have sent to collect data from us — are of very high intellect, 
they don’t seem to understand or possess emotions.” 

“Perhaps that’s how the new race of Germans will be,” Himmler proposed. “Emotions 
burden and cloud the intellect. One cannot dedicate oneself to a mission if one permits 
oneself to be torn apart by passion, pity or regret. | have envisaged society a thousand 
years hence — our only emotions will be the sense of duty, honesty, and love for our 
homeland and our leader. This will be a society without the idle romanticism which deals 
with adolescent demi-emotions; a society of rationalism. Our children’s children will read 
Goethe and they will ask what’s wrong with Werther, or with Faust, for constantly making 
bad and irrational decisions?” 

“That might very well be the case,” Franziska went on. “But once you leave one area 
unguarded, you become vulnerable. | discovered that if it was not my mind that 
approached the Watchers, but rather any of my emotions, | remained invisible to them. It 
was as if | were probing them with X-rays — looking right through them, and yet remaining 
just an unseen ray.” 

“What did you see?” Himmler pried. 

“| saw strange creatures from far away,” Franziska’s eyes looked straight into the 
Reichsftthrer’s. “I don’t know where they come from. They seem to be everywhere. Space 


is hiding many unknown races, some of them nothing more than swarms of telepathically 
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connected awarenesses, existing in some barely discernible cosmic mist. And yet they are 
able to manifest themselves physically. There are planets where technology has been 
booming for a million years. They are constantly searching for portals in our area of space, 
mapping the known universe, moving around at the speed of thought.” 

“Are we just ants to them?” Himmler asked. “Or do they detect in us a race that can 
rise to be treated as brethren? Or do they consider us a threat?” 

“In order to learn that, | would have to switch my consciousness on again,” Franziska 
replied. “But that would be dangerous. | believe they don’t take kindly to intruders.” 

“Why do you think that?” Himmler sounded alarmed. 

Franziska gulped, as if recalling something repellent she would rather forget. 

“| have seen how a fellow consciousness is snipped off like a flower,” she said. “How, 
once discovered, the connection of a spirit with the body is disrupted and its way back is 
blocked. I’ve seen human minds being imprisoned in cosmic darkness, taken somewhere 
from which there can be no escape; to be probed and tortured. They are harvesting 
human consciousnesses, perhaps for some intergalactic zoo.” 

“And what will happen to the owner of that mind?” Hitler whispered. 

“We've all seen people in lunatic asylums; people who are like ownerless locked 
suitcases with the key missing, stocked away in an endless lost and found office. It’s no 
wonder that many telepaths or clairvoyants wind up in such an institution, staring into 
nothingness with empty eyes. Their bodies are with us, but their minds are locked in an 
unseen prison. They have been careless in taking a look into something that has instead 
looked inside them. None are forgiven, none are pardoned.” 

Maria found this painful to listen to. She didn’t want her child to be a spy in the 
territory of an unseen enemy who was capable of stealing her away from her again. But it 
was obvious that this was what Franziska was born to do — to act as an intermediary 
between realities. If only Himmler wasn’t training her to be his personal cosmic killer. 

“For most of last year, there were no Watchers to be perceived,” Franziska told 
Himmler. “Until | felt their presence again a couple of weeks ago. | knew they were close. 
They had come through the portal and were among us. Last week | felt an unusually 
strong energy vortex open up in the Black Forest region. It has always been a mysterious 
area which has been the inspiration for many legends. The ancient people knew that it’s a 


holy place where heaven meets the earth — the powerful vortex that pulsates in that area 
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can create strange atmospheric phenomena.” 

“Didn’t you say that those other-worldly probes attach themselves to these energy 
pillars to power themselves?” Himmler queried. 

“Yes, especially the smaller ones,” Franziska replied. “I’ve seen visions of very large 
mother ships, but they never venture to our orbit: they are much too enormous to remain 
undetected. Instead, they are stationed somewhere on the outskirts of our solar system, 
or perhaps on the dark side of the moon, sending out barely noticeable probes.” 

“But it’s inconceivable that you should find the exact moment when the rocket ship 


|” 


was above the Black Forest!” Himmler declared. 

“| needed to wait until they were vulnerable,” Franziska said. “The ship and the crew 
are semi-organic; they are designed to be powered by the energy that can be found 
almost everywhere in space. When they are recharging, their mental defences are low. It’s 
like with us people: we are recharged in our sleep, and that’s when we are at our most 
vulnerable. The same applies to them, even if they only need a couple of seconds to be 
powered again.” 

“Did you need to use some kind of bait to keep them over Germany?” Himmler was 
interested. 

“A little...” Franziska said, aware that she had told Maria she would under no 
circumstances endanger herself and would only remain a distant observer. “I sort-of 
knocked to get them interested.” 

“Knocked?” Himmler repeated. 

“Switched myself on for a fraction of a second every now and then,” Franziska 
explained. “They realized they were being observed and they had the obligation to take 
action. But they were unable to locate me. My signals came from the area of the Black 
Forest — because whenever | went on a mission, | was mentally there. And, as you had told 
me, we mustn’t attempt anything in a densely populated area.” 

Maria was unable to recall Himmler touching on that subject, but she knew that there 
had been telephone calls to Franziska from Berlin, of which she had been told very little. 

“But how were you able to make their craft malfunction with such precision?” Himmler 
was ecstatic. 

“Well, as | told you, they are unable to deal with emotions,” Franziska responded. “I 


knew | had but one chance to carry our plan through. Last night | felt them search for me, 
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for others like us who are not contented to stay earthbound. Suddenly, they became very 
clear: it was the moment when the remaining energy of the craft was concentrated to 
renew its powers. For a brief moment, they failed to generate the telepathic void that 
surrounds them and makes them invisible. That’s when | sneaked in. | realized that it’s not 
the pilots | had to infect, but the ship itself, which had a shared consciousness with the 
crew. So | made contact with them, the craft and the crew simultaneously, inserting an 
unknown factor into their system: emotion.” 

“What emotion was that?” Maria enquired. 

“It was fear. Fear at its strongest, as much as my imagination was able to produce.” 

“Fear...” Himmler repeated, fascinated. “It makes sense now. What happened next?” 

“It felt as if | had burnt their fuses,” Franziska said. “They weren’t equipped to deal with 
an overload of something they didn’t even have a concept of. Parts of the craft closed 
down in order to restart the system and clean itself of what might have been deemed a 
virus; yet the more humanoid pilots succumbed to the first instinct that we, humans, 
always follow when attacked by fear.” 

“To fight?” Himmler suggested. 

“To flee,” Franziska corrected him. “To preserve our existence by getting as far from the 
danger as possible. But their craft wasn’t responding and there occurred a major failure. | 
felt their antigravity system malfunction and the craft wobble uncontrollably as it 
plummeted downwards. The crash must have made them defunct since | have no longer 
had any contact with them.” 

“In other words... you killed them,” Maria said bitterly. 

“| can’t agree,” Franziska shook her head. “They were organisms created artificially in 
some vastly advanced laboratory. Lab rats that were unable to fulfil their purpose.” 

“So they have become our lab rats,” Himmler exclaimed jubilantly. 

Franziska leaned towards the Reichsführer and her fingertips rested on his knees. 

“What does it look like?” she whispered. 

“Amazing!” Himmler replied in a similar tone. “Like nothing we have ever seen before! 
You won’t believe your eyes!” 

“How large is it?” Maria asked. 

“About five metres in diameter, perhaps three in height,” Hitler explained, gesticulating 


fervently. “We were unable to get it in through the castle gates; fortunately the North 
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Tower is currently being renovated with lots of workers on the site. We had them 
dismantle a portion of the wall where a side door was before they left work; the crashed 
disc was delivered in the night and next morning the masons covered the demolished 
parts up again. It is in the vault of the North Tower. The thing is amazingly lightweight; we 
have no idea of its material.” 

“Have there been any questions asked?” Maria enquired. 

“Those few who know of its existence have been informed it’s a prototype for a 
weather observation craft currently being experimented with,” Himmler said. “Of my own 
staff only a very limited number know of its presence in Wewelsburg Castle.” 

“So what exactly do you propose we do?” Maria asked. 

“Tomorrow you'll meet with a trustworthy team of scientists, whose task it is to 
conduct thorough research into this unearthly technology,’ Himmler assumed a 
commanding tone. “The mission of your team is to reverse-engineer the craft.” 

“Of my team?” Maria repeated incredulously. 

“But of course, Maria,” Himmler affirmed. “This is your project. Isn’t this what you have 
been waiting for? An opportunity to compare your early drawings and blueprints against a 
real life otherside flying machine? To cross the ‘T’s and dot the ‘I’s? | would think this is a 
dream of every scientist!” 


“m very grateful, Reichsführer,” Maria replied, not yet quite realizing to what extent 


Himmler had a whole new future planned for herself and her daughter. 


Chapter XXXVI: Wewelsburg 1936, part II 


Led by the setting sun, the car reached Wewelsburg by the time the last rays touched 
the sharp outlines of the mediaeval fortress. In spite of Himmler’s explicit wishes that the 
journey should proceed uninterrupted, the ladies had requested two halts on the long 
drive, so the company only barely made the initial deadline. 


Most of the castle was covered by a cobweb of scaffolding. Some of the roofs lacked 
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tiling and the upper windows showed the empty interior and the blazing sky, so the 
setting sun created the impression that the ancient building was on fire. 

“Wewelsburg,” Himmler sighed, as the car prepared to drive over a moat bridge that 
led to the main gate. He then pointed at a lower section of the castle beneath them, on 
the far right of the gate, where a thick round corner tower stood. 

“That’s the side door where the men had to dismantle some of the wall,” he said, 
looking at the slightly lighter shade of the mortar between the stones that had been 
hastily re-laid. “In the basement of the tower, there is a vault which | have designed to be 
a crypt for ancient rituals. Herr Wiligut has measured the energy there as being very 
concentrated, almost on an unparalleled level. | always thought one day you would host a 
séance there, Maria — but | never imagined that the vault would be storing an 
otherworldly flying object!” 

The arrival of the Reichsfiihrer’s car had obviously been observed from the watchtower, 
so there was a whole parade of military officers receiving them in the rather small 
triangular courtyard. Amongst them Maria was glad to see Doctor Schumann with a 
couple of unfamiliar faces in civilian clothing, evidently fellow scientists who had arrived 
before them. 

Doctor Schumann approached to greet the ladies. He appeared suave and composed, 
yet underneath the façade Maria sensed a suppressed charge that filled the crisp air with 
electricity. Schumann kissed Maria’s hand, unable to remove his eyes from Franziska. 

“Every time | see you, you appear to be growing more beautiful,” he said to the girl, 
whom he had last seen only about six months previously. Then he turned to his left and 
laid his hand on the shoulder of a handsome young man, who seemed to be suffering 
from a sudden attack of bashfulness in the presence of two pretty ladies. 

“May | please introduce a very talented lad, of whom much is expected,” he said, 
pulling the young man, barely in his twenties, nearer. “Wernher von Braun has some 
surprises in store for you ladies.” 

“I’ve heard of you,” the young man said, bowing in a military fashion, obviously too 
timid to greet the ladies with a kiss on their hands. 

“Two years ago Wernher was awarded his doctorate,” Doctor Schumann was lavish 
with his praises. “At twenty-two, he was the youngest man | have had the honour of being 


the doctoral advisor to!” 
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“And what are the surprises we should be preparing ourselves for?” Franziska asked. 

This sounded unambiguously flirtatious. It was the first time Maria had heard her 
daughter address a man in such a sweetly teasing tone. 

“If Wernher would reveal that, it would hardly be a surprise!” Doctor Schumann smiled 
slyly. 

The scene, sophisticated and courteous, with smiling faces and pleasantries, might 
have taken place at a garden party or a coming out ball. Yet, they were the very few 
people Himmler had trusted with the secret that doubtlessly had, and would, cost many 
men their lives. Somewhere, hidden from the sunshine, underneath their feet, was the 
wreck of an alien aircraft, carrying the remains of those who had travelled faster than light 
only to be lured to their deaths. 

Von Braun now beckoned another young man to step closer. 

“My friend and colleague Klaus Riedel,” he said. “We are both experimenting with 
liquid-fuelled rockets; successfully, | might add.” 

Himmler showed signs of impatience. 

“Your luggage will be taken to your rooms, but | presume you’d prefer to have a look in 
the crypt first?” he suggested. 

The science team walked into the castle, where the air was at once heavy with the 
scent of history as well as modern renovation works. Himmler didn’t say a word but it was 
obvious he was anxious to hear the ladies marvel at the opulence of his new 
headquarters. 

“So, it’s you who managed to capture this strange bird?” Doctor Schumann whispered 
to Franziska as they took a stairway down towards the basement of the castle. 

“Apparently,” the girl said reservedly. Maria disliked that tone: whenever Franziska 
sounded like that, it was as if she harboured some particularly nasty secrets that remained 
hidden even from her mother. 

The air grew colder. At sturdy oak double doors where two SS men stood guard, 
Himmler stopped and turned to face the group that was following him. 

“You are about to enter the vault which is hiding the best kept of all the secrets in 
Germany,” he said with his voice slightly quivering. “The existence of this mysterious 
object is known only to a handful of people. Not even the Führer has been informed — not 


until we know more of it!” 
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His adjutant opened the doors that revealed another staircase, leading to a large round 
vault with no windows and a single entrance. 

There were about ten people in the room, some wearing white overalls, some in 
civilian clothing, and a couple of uniformed men observing the proceedings. An impressive 
array of scientific apparatus was being unpacked and installed. 

In the middle of the vault, which was deepened like a miniature amphitheatre with a 
row of steps, a strange object was standing on several stone pedestals. It wasn’t what 
Maria had pictured a flying machine from another world would look like. 

Himmler had his eyes on the object, fondling it with adoring glances. 

“Isn’t it remarkable how well it fits this vault?” he whispered. “It is almost, as if the 
place was designed with the knowledge that one day a strange ship will be brought 
here...” 

Indeed, it was a near perfect display — the disc shaped object with a diameter of 
perhaps five or six metres, standing on the stone pedestals, with a pit beneath it as if to 
enable the viewer to study if from every side, resembled a well-designed museal 
presentation. 

“Well, what is your opinion?” Doctor Schumann asked of no-one in particular, eyeing 
the round object that looked like a pool of frozen mercury, a giant drop of liquid metal 
that had set in the sub-zero temperature of outer space. 

Maria and Franziska approached the flattened sphere. It’s surface resembled hardened 
lava and displayed no seams, openings or anything that could be construed as a 
propulsion system. 

“| don’t think you need to be too careful,” von Braun said. “Our instrumentation hasn’t 
registered any activity coming from it.” 

“In fact,” Schumann added, casting a careful glance towards Himmler, “we can’t be 
absolutely certain this isn’t a naturally formed object.” 

Himmler didn’t look happy about that statement. 

“How can nature form something like that?” he protested, reaching his hands in the air 
as if caressing the flawless outlines of the object. “And do you presume Miss Orsic 
established a psychic connection with some cosmic debris on its way to the Earth?” 

Franziska had approached the disc and was circling it slowly, gliding her fingers across 


its surface. 
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“There’s nothing natural about this,” she said. 

“Have you been able to determine anything — its origins or material composition?” 
Maria asked the scientists. 

“Nothing,” Doctor Schumann replied. 

“Nothing?” 

“Nothing whatsoever,” Schumann repeated, for a second holding back laughter at the 
utter ridiculousness of his own estimation. “When it comes to this object, we are like 
Stone Age people: we know only what we see, feel and taste. That’s the case here: our 
apparatus has failed to pick up any information. We have no way of telling the chemical 
structure of this material, since we are unable to extract even a smallest granule from the 
object. It is amazingly light-weight and yet impenetrable. If it indeed is a man-made — or, 
let’s say, an intelligence-made — object, its insides are so skilfully sealed that we have 
failed to determine any way to access it. If it is a machine capable of interstellar travel, we 
haven’t the slightest notion of what powers it or how it flies.” 

“That’s why we need you,” Himmler concluded. He turned to Franziska. 

“You’ve managed to contact it when it was in space. Can you contact it now that it’s 
within your reach?” 

Franziska shook her head. 

“It was alive then,” she replied. “Now it’s dead.” 

“But you, Maria?” Himmler persisted. “You have always been able to contact the dead. 
Surely you can establish some connection with this once living apparatus; with the pilots 
who were operating it?” 

The thought made Maria shiver. 

“It is an area which | would try to avoid,” she said. “If this thing had a consciousness, if 
this consciousness still exists, | doubt if it is benevolent towards us.” 

“The only area you need to concern yourself with is the one of advancing the science 
and technology of your country,” Himmler stated pompously. “There can be no other 
moral or ethical code for us to follow.” 

“Pardon me,” von Braun interrupted what promised to be another lecture on the 
values of Germanic heritage. “I’m not really familiar with the working principles of psychic 
channelling. The process relies on contacting the spirits of the departed, doesn’t it?” 


“In a nutshell, yes,” Maria replied. 
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“But isn’t it the immortal substance of a person that you would attempt to reach?” von 
Braun reasoned. “/d est, the soul?” 

He pointed at the object that lay in the midst of the vault like a carcass of a dead whale. 

“This thing could hardly have had a soul,” he said. 

“If it really is a product of artificial organic synthesis, a biologically engineered object, it 
can have no more soul than an engineered potato,” Maria replied. 

“| dread to think of science so far advanced that a manned aircraft can be biologically 
engineered,” Klaus Riedel said softly. 

“This machine and the pilots are drones,” Franziska, who had stood next to the disc 
with her hands and ear touching it, said. “They are fragments of a larger consciousness 
that is the mother ship, somewhere too far from us to be detected. They are engineered 
to be able to function on our planet, to enable that consciousness to manifest itself 
physically. | believe other types of drones are engineered for missions to other worlds 
where the conditions might be drastically different from ours. There are no souls to reach, 
but | believe traces of their consciousness are.” 

“Are they friendly or are they enemies?” Himmler put a variation of the question he 
had asked many times. 

“I still can’t answer that,” Franziska replied. “They have no emotions to explore; 
therefore their attitude towards us is unknown to me.” 

“Does it resemble a scientific mission, an expedition?” Doctor Schumann enquired. 

“There must be something they want from us,” Himmler reasoned. “Something that is 
unique to our planet and that they need to survive.” 

“Who are the ones who engineered them?” von Braun put in a question. 

“They are not physical beings, not compared to us,” Franziska said as if trying to recall 
some facts from a distant past, hidden in the labyrinth of her memory. “I believe they had 
a body once, millions of years ago, but the more their minds evolved, the less their need 
for it grew. They are able to manipulate matter, but they can’t survive for long in a physical 
world. The energy of our world, of our inner black sun, would dissolve them. And yet they 
seem to need it, for some reason.” 

“Are you able to make this craft open up?” Himmler turned to more concrete matters. 

Maria shrugged her shoulders. 


“If lm able to contact it — if it has any substance left to contact. And even then | can 
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hardly believe it will do my bidding. After all, we killed it.” 

“Don’t talk about it as if it were a dead animal,” Franziska said. 

“Just try tapping into it,” Himmler urged. “I’ve seen you do it very successfully. You 
were able to reach a consciousness sixty light years away. I’m sure you won’t disappoint 
us.” 

If Himmler thought this pep talk would boost Maria’s self-confidence, he was badly 
mistaken. 

The ladies were given a large bedroom which hadn’t been modernized yet. It lacked 
electricity and heating, but the fire had been lit in the fireplace and the dampness receded 
slowly. The kerosene lanterns they were given reminded Maria once again of the pre-war 
days at the summer house of Sigrun’s parents. She had been approximately the age of 
Franziska — but how very different the young Maria of the past was from the young 
Franziska of today! The girl hardly reacted when Maria noted that the whole situation was 
rather romantic. But perhaps she was right: the scene hadn’t been set for romance. The 
castle just wasn’t prepared to receive such a large number of unexpected visitors as had 
now been requested to stay there indefinitely. 

At the late supper that was attended by most of the scientific team and Himmler 
himself, the captured object was discussed further. The Reichsführer was anxious to learn 
the possible flying principles of such an object. 

“Our team has been experimenting with the disc-shaped flying machines for over ten 
years now,” Doctor Schumann recounted. “We translated the messages and drawings of 
Miss Orsic, as well as some ancient Sanskrit texts into the language of modern technology 
as well as we could and came up with a primitive round shaped flying apparatus that 
worked according to the gyroscopic principle.” 

He turned to Himmler to offer a more precise explanation. 

“This is also known as ‘rigidity in space’. A rapidly rotating mass resists being easily 
moved. It means that it tends to remain in a certain position as it creates its own 
gravitational field. We’ve achieved some success in electric and magnetic levitation but we 
are currently only relying on materials and engines that are known and available to us. In 
order to make a large object levitate and fly at high speed, we need something different. 
Something that we haven’t yet been able to realize.” 


Himmler was eager to have a séance organized, so the whole company was taken 
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downstairs after dinner. 

“If we take a seat at the lowest step,” he pointed at the round amphitheatre-shaped pit 
below the disc, “we might be able to join hands and form a circle right beneath the flying 
machine.” 

It was obvious that this wasn’t something open for discussion. The company was 
seated beneath the strange object that seemed to be hovering above them, its bottom 
almost touching their foreheads. 

“We need to concentrate on this object alone,” Maria said. “This is an ancient castle — 
it has witnessed many lives and deaths. These events create a lot of kinetic energy and 
psychic noise we need to filter out.” 

“You — and you — and you,” Franziska pointed at von Braun, Riedel and a lab assistant 
who was there to make the circle large enough for their hands to meet. “You have never 
before attended a séance and you are very sceptical.” 

The named men exchanged suspicious glances but none of them disputed what was 
said. 

“We only ask you to open your minds and accept the possibilities that the universe 
offers for communication,” Maria said and closed her eyes, as did Franziska. 

During her years of practice, Maria knew that places with violent pasts were the least 
appropriate locations for a séance. Wewelsburg was probably the building with the most 
terrifying past she had ever attempted to meditate in. She had read about its bloody 
history, about the battles fought here and about the immense number of witches who 
were tortured and killed here after the Reformation. These were women with special 
powers; powers that the men who ruled over them considered as challenging their 
authority. Three or four centuries earlier, Maria and Franziska would have been taken to 
this castle too — to be broken on the wheel. The silence was heavy with screams, moans 
and last curses from bleeding lips. Maria had to force herself to ignore all the suffering and 
agony that had been deposited inside these walls like layers of unsettled sediment. 

Yet, however much Maria and Franziska tried, once the traces of the noisy past were 
eliminated there was silence. 

“The sheath seems to be as impenetrable to the mind as it is to the drill,” Doctor 
Schumann said with regret in his voice, as the ladies declared the unsuccessful sitting over. 


“We shall keep trying,” Maria said, staring at the floor blankly. 
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“Most unfortunate,” Himmler said through his teeth and retreated into disappointed 
silence. 

“You need to unwind, my dear,” Doctor Schumann laid his hand on Maria’s. “And | 
know just the right method to help you access other levels of reality.” 

He smiled and looked at Wernher von Braun. 

“Ready?” he asked the young man, who nodded. 

The company left the vault; the doors were locked and two SS men resumed their posts 
at it. Himmler, almost running before them, led them to a large round hall with columns. 
Most of it had been recently redecorated with some of the scaffolding still surrounding 
the pillars. 

“Welcome to the General’s Hall,” Himmler chanted. “This will be the heart of our Reich 
one day, the centre of the World. It will witness miraculous events.” 

Everyone murmured something in approval. 

“And now, let us host our own séance,” Doctor Schumann said. “As soon as Wernher re- 
joins us. Shall we be seated?” 


He walked towards a dusty grand piano and pulled off the tarpaulin that was covering 


“My apologies for it being slightly off-tune,” he said. “This instrument was rotting away 
in the basement so we had it transported up yesterday.” He struck a chord which sounded 
pleasantly flickering. “Good old Franz Oeser: buried for decades but still kicking.” 

The doors opened again and Wernher von Braun, who had left the group somewhere 
along their walk, entered the hall. He was carrying a cello. 

“I am sometimes sorry that Wernher decided to be a scientist,” Schumann said, taking 
a seat at the piano. “Before he was ‘lured over’, he studied music with none other than 
Paul Hindemith.” 

“What about you, Herr Professor Doktor?” von Braun bit back jokingly. “A grandson of 
the greatest German composer and a world-class pianist should not be content with being 
a doctor of musicology and acoustics!” 

“Music is everything,” Schumann replied. “It’s physics and mathematics made audible 
and understandable to our senses. But it’s also the key that unlocks the doors to our most 


intimate and holy inner realms. Many myths about the creation of the world have God 


singing the universe into being. Once we understand that the whole universe consists of 
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vibrations and waves, we are much closer to the eternal truth.” 

The great physicist and his protégé began playing. A trance-like peace fell over the 
company; very different from the forced and anguished state that was achieved only 
minutes earlier in the vault of the castle. The two played Beethoven, Schumann and a 
strangely tender piece by Wagner which Maria had never heard before. Everyone seemed 
to have succumbed to a spell, closing their eyes as if reluctant to return to reality. 

“| wish we had begun our séance by listening to you,” Maria whispered, once the final 
piece had ended and the echo of the last chord had died. “Our emotions have been 
liberated and purified and we are not the same we were an hour ago.” 

“Indeed, music turns us into superconductors,” Schumann bowed in agreement. 

“| don’t suppose you would care to have another séance tonight?” Himmler proposed, 
but Maria shook her head regretfully. 

The unexpected finale of that rather tiresome and anxious day in the company of 
Himmler had provided a welcome tonic. Maria felt emotional and susceptible, as she lay 
in her bed and watched the faint glow of the embers dance on the ceiling like miniature 
northern lights. She thought about the strange dead object downstairs; she thought about 
Georg who had been sent to a military exercise somewhere in Saxony. Franziska’s 
breathing was inaudible as it always was when the girl was asleep. Slowly, Maria’s eyes 
closed and her mind went blank. 

A strange voice spoke to her, very softly, without the usual qualities of a voice that is 
audible to the ear. Or perhaps the voice wasn’t talking to her at all, but kept on repeating 
its mantra to no-one in particular? 

“Won’t you please help us,” the message echoed in her mind. “Please come to us. Our 


craft has been damaged.” 
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Chapter XXXVII: Wewelsburg 1936, part III 


Notwithstanding the alarming nature of its message, the voice filled Maria with 
peaceful determination. If it was meant as a distress call, it seemed to have a tranquilizing 
effect coded into it, so the rescue operation that would follow would be conducted 
without the slightest trace of panic or hesitation. She struggled to open her eyes. The red 
wildfires on the ceiling had died, leaving the room in complete darkness. 

“Please come to us,” the words clung to her mind. 

Maria had the compulsion to obey. Her instincts told her she mustn’t shut the message 
out but offer her assistance immediately. Her body was limp and unresponsive, as if she 
had taken an overdose of sleeping pills. Barely managing to pull herself up on her bed, she 
strove to see anything around her, but the darkness was complete. 

“Where are you?” Maria whispered, more in her mind than with her lips that were too 
numb to move. 

The repeating message came to an abrupt stop. In a second or two, the voice resumed: 

“We are beneath you. Come to us. We shall guide you.” 

Instantly the outlines of her bedroom became visible — yet her eyes were still closed. It 
was as if her memory had been recording every minute detail of the space around her and 
was now projecting a map for her to navigate by. When she lifted her hand in front of her 
face, she didn’t see it; yet when she turned her head to the left or to the right, she saw a 
blueprint of all her surroundings. She slowly lowered her bare feet onto the floor. The old, 
worn carpet, that covered the entire floor, had ornaments of grapevine and snakes 
pointing at the figures of a maiden and a unicorn in the centre of the room. She hadn’t 
noticed that particular design earlier, but her subconscious memory had made a note of 
every detail. 

She walked over to the door and opened it very quietly so as not to wake Franziska. The 
corridor was dark as well, but the visual map that was guiding her was rich in detail. She 
moved unerringly without bumping against any walls or pieces of furniture; she seemed to 


be an invisible ghost, one of the countless spirits in the castle, existing as a barely 
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discernible mnemonic residue, following her eternal route. 

From below, a faint light became visible. The castle was empty and silent. Maria, 
Shivering slightly in her nightgown, ran on tiptoes down towards the crypt. She was 
accompanied in her bizarrely indomitable mission by the fixed glances of the men, women 
and children in the old portraits, watching her disapprovingly or indifferently or simply 
looking through her. 

She reached the entrance to the staircase that led to the vault, where two SS men were 
dozing in armchairs. As the floorboards creaked beneath her feet, one of the men opened 
his eyes and uttered a moan of fright. In her white nightgown and with her hair in long 
braids, emerging silently from the darkness, Maria must have had an appearance of a 
ghostly apparition. 

The other man opened his eyes as well and jumped to his feet, resuming his position at 
the entrance. 

“Open the door, Klaus!” he whispered to the first man who was still in the chair as if 
unable to determine whether he was dreaming or not. At the voice of his comrade he 
glanced at the large key that was fastened to his belt. As Maria walked nearer, he too rose 
from his seat but didn’t move. 

“Open, Klaus!” the other guard whispered, as if afraid to awaken the sleepwalker who 
was wandering among them. “The Reichsfitihrer’s orders were that the medium is to be 
admitted at any hour!” 

The first guard rushed to the door and Maria heard the key clatter nervously in the key 
hole. The other joined him and the massive doors that led to the basement were pulled 
open with a creaking that echoed from the vaulted darkness below. One of the men pulled 
a switch and a row of uncovered light bulbs lit up on the ceiling. 

Maria passed the men, almost like an actress in character, never turning her head, 
looking straight ahead. 

“Do you suppose she’s asleep?” she heard one of the men ask the other as she stepped 
down the cold stone stairs. 

The vault was like an abandoned fishbowl with a fossil of a giant prehistoric amphibian 
at the bottom. The light bulbs emitted a humming sound, giving barely enough light for 
Maria to see her broken reflection on the scaly surface of the space craft. 


“lam here,” she thought. 
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“Thank you,” a reply came to her. “We need your help. We are trapped. The system 
closed down and cut us off from our mother ship. We are only able to transmit on a 
limited frequency. Our Control is unable to receive it.” 

“| thought you were dead,” Maria thought involuntarily. 

“We are,” the reply came. “The ship is dead but the security system holds it locked. It 
keeps our consciousness safe from the Earth energies. With our protective bodies gone, 
our minds are unable to exist outside the vehicle. Only you can help us.” 

“But what can | do?” Maria questioned, her heart beating in her throat. 

“You can send us home,” the voice said. 

“How could | do that?” Maria’s eyes widened in astonishment. 

“Because you are the link. Because you know the way,” the answer came. 

Maria was even more perplexed. “How can | possibly know the way to your home?” 

“Because you have been there,” the voice in her head responded. “Because you know 
us. Because you trusted your child with us.” 

The more the voice spoke to her, the more familiar it seemed. It wasn’t a voice of a 
stranger, a random pre-recorded message for anyone to receive. It knew Maria and had 
reached out for her. 

“What would | have to do?” Maria asked. 

“Build a channel for us to use,” the voice said. “Let us in your mind and take us there.” 

“But | don’t know where | have been!” Maria exclaimed. “If | ever was with you, the 
memory of it is gone.” 

“It will return to you,” a reassuring reply came to her. 

“Tell me what to do,” Maria said. 

“We have just enough strength to let the shield down,” the voice said. “Protected by 
the shield, we could survive for thousands of years. Once it’s gone, we are unprotected. 
The energy vortices in this spot are too powerful for us to survive. We need to link on to 
your consciousness. We only have a spilt second. Help us leave. Reach out your hand.” 

Maria raised her hand. She hadn’t touched the sphere when she had first come to the 
vault; something in her had forbidden her to. Her memories rushed back to the day in 
Tibet when the mysterious light had been seen in the tunnel beneath the holy mountain 
of Kailash. Where had she been taken to — where had she been for a year? She was no 


longer sure she wanted to find out the truth. 
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Her palm touched the space ship. The sphere seemed to turn soft and warm, throbbing 
briefly like an awakening animal. The lights in the room flickered and went out. The low 
humming remained, but now appeared to come from the space ship that seemed to be 
powering up. Maria saw the lights at the end of the tunnel turn brighter — a light that 
permitted her to see inside herself, through matter, space and time. It was the light that 
existed simultaneously everywhere in the universe, like a row of light bulbs in the ceiling 
of the vault, connected into the circuit of a universal and unstoppable power. 

A flash ran through her like ball lighting, jumping from her fingertips into her 
memories, rushing around these, searching for a way out. The light became too bright to 
permit anything else to exist. There was nothing else but the light that continuously gave 
birth to time and matter, into which countless worlds burst in perpetual pulsations. 

Oh yes, she knew where she had to take the visitors. 

Hurried footsteps approached and the beams from several military flashlights scanned 
the floor, finally hitting Maria. Several men were approaching her. 

“Maria! What on earth has happened?” she heard Himmler’s nervous voice. 

Next to Himmler, von Braun was standing, his rich blond hair in disarray. Both men 
were in their dressing-gowns, hurriedly pulled over their pyjamas. Behind the men, 
Franziska’s slender silhouette was seen. 

Maria looked at the bewildered faces. 

“lm not quite sure,” she said. “It seems something compelled me to come down 
here...” 

“To do what?” von Braun asked. 

“Was it this — the flying machine from beyond that beckoned you?” Himmler was 
impatient. 

“I think it might have been,” Maria hesitated. 

With a sharp buzz, as if someone had squirted molten lead into a bucket of water at 
New Year’s Eve, the lights came on again. 

Doctor Schumann appeared on the stairs with a couple of his assistants. 

“What is going on here?” he mumbled. He had his white overalls over his rather old- 
fashioned pyjamas and looked anything but respectable. 

“It seems Miss Orsic was compelled to come to the object,” von Braun explained, not 


turning his eyes from Maria. He then stepped closer to her. 
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“For God’s sake, you are freezing,” he said, taking his morning robe and wrapping it 
around Maria’s. 

Suddenly a muffled yelp was heard. Franziska stood on the stairs, one hand covering 
her mouth, the other pointing at the sphere. 

“Look at that!” she exclaimed. 

Everyone’s eyes followed the direction of the young girl’s hand. 

Next to Maria’s shoulder, on the surface of the object, was an imprint of her palm. 

“How is that possible?” Doctor Schumann exclaimed, agitatedly wiping his glasses. 

“Is that... is that mark left by your hand?” Himmler whispered, his shoulders raised high 
and his back curved, as if he were ready to escape from some inevitable threat. 

“Surely it can’t be...” von Braun stepped closer. He yelled to some of the assistants to 
switch on the lab lights and in a moment the vault was drowned in bright and cold 
fluorescent light. 

As everyone gathered to behold the miraculous mark on the impenetrable alien object, 
Franziska slipped under the craft and kneeled with her ear to the bottom of the sphere, 
like a child who is listening to what is going on in the belly of a cow. 

“But this doesn’t make any sense,” Doctor Schumann said. “We tried diamond drills 
and were unable to leave the slightest scratch on the surface!” 

“Just touch it,” Franziska’s voice was heard from beneath the craft. 

“| beg your pardon?” Doctor Schumann asked. 

“Would you just touch the craft, please,” Franziska repeated. 

Schumann lifted his finger and pushed it into the side of the object up to his knuckle. 

“Holy...” von Braun gasped and took an involuntary step backwards. 

In a couple of minutes, everyone was convinced that a major structural change in the 
composition of the unknown material had taken place: the ship appeared to be made of 
short dough, at once elastic and brittle. 

“We'd better start work at once,” Doctor Schumann said. “Wernher, will you have the 
team gathered immediately?” 

In the course of the next ten minutes, the confused and sleepy members of the 
research team made their appearances one by one. The story of how Maria was 
summoned by the craft and how her palm print had made its material change was 


repeated over and over again. It was barely three o’clock in the morning. The 
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instrumentation was switched on, coffee was served. Riedel was taking flashlight pictures 
of Maria’s palm print. Slowly the team began to function like a scientific community, 
regardless of the fact that most of them still wore their dressing-gowns and pyjamas. 

Just after sunrise, when the team paused for an early breakfast, some additional 
scientists began to arrive. Most notable of them was Hermann Oberth, whom Maria had 
met briefly some dozen years ago. When Schumann and his team began to experiment 
with levitation and disc-shaped craft, Oberth had taken a different view and concentrated 
on rockets. His doctoral dissertation on rocket science and interplanetary travel had been 
rejected by the scientific community as ‘utopian’, so in 1923 he had published a ground- 
breaking book By Rocket into Interplanetary Space, which had served as inspiration to the 
young Wernher von Braun. The latter had become an admirer and later a pupil of Oberth, 
assisting him in liquid-fuelled rocket motor tests. 

A less amiable character was another former student of Doctor Schumann, Hans 
Kammler. Having climbed to the rank of Obergruppenftihrer and working directly under 
Himmler, he was overseeing SS construction projects and weapon programmes. From the 
first moment his appearance signified a whole new approach to the research: it was no 
longer a scientific, but above all a military project. Kammler’s presence was accepted and 
tolerated in silence - it was evident that he was now holding the reins as well as the whip - 
in the form of a gun - to make his intentions unmistakably clear to those who might still 
consider themselves working for science rather than for the Party. 

To Maria’s relief, this meant that the team had no opportunity to subject her to a more 
in-depth interrogation regarding her experience, as she was sure they would have liked to 
have done. This might have trapped her into giving more of the personal details than she 
wished to reveal. 

Werner Heisenberg of Schumann’s team arrived a day later, bringing along a strange 
quiet man called Viktor Schauberger. Instead of being a physicist or chemist, he was a 
forester. It was explained that his revolutionary ideas about free energy had earned him a 
private meeting with Hitler. Schauberger kept to himself and became isolated when 
military appliances of science was the topic, but opened up when the data acquired 
through the attempted reverse engineering of the alien craft was discussed. It appeared 
that he had seen the spiral diagrams Maria had drawn during the séance in 


Berchtesgaden, and these had inspired him to explore similar patterns in nature which 
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moved birds in the air and fish in water. Maria, who had never heard of Schauberger and 
his work before, was astonished and took great liking to the very serious-looking 
gentleman. 

Like Schumann, Schauberger was a firm proponent of alternative propulsion systems, 
preaching implosion instead of explosion. The shape of the alien craft assured him that it 
was designed to function in the atmosphere of the Earth as an air turbine, creating an up- 
current of axially spinning air that would provide a powerful thrust - or rather, suction. It 
was evident that some kind of intelligent bio-organic matter was used in creating the 
space ship, which was probably able to re-shape itself and turn transparent as needed. It 
also became evident that the mysterious material was disintegrating rapidly. 

“It’s like a decaying tooth that is rotting away,” von Braun observed after studying a 
sample of the material under a powerful microscope. 

“We need to hurry,” Heisenberg, who was quite irritated at the fact that he had only 
arrived after the miraculous effects of the compound had been witnessed by his 
colleagues, said. “I suggest we begin to peel off layers of the surface until we reach the 
controls and the engine.” 

“And what if the engine and the power unit are either toxic or highly unstable?” von 
Braun opposed. “The system that powers that kind of engine could blow the whole castle 
to pieces.” 

“Well, if it’s decaying, the power unit will be exposed anyway,” Kammler said drily. “We 
might as well just take it apart while we can still learn from it. Plus, we must find out 
about the pilots. See who we are up against.” 

The spherical inside of the cockpit was about two and a half metres in diameter. 
Instead of pilots, a mass of grey, odourless substance was found. There were no traditional 
controls with levers, buttons or screens — however the craft was flown, it had to be 
manipulated mentally rather than physically. 

On the third day the wreckage began to leak mercury, thus confirming Doctor 
Schumann’s hypothesis that this rare metal was used in the heart of the engine. The top 
scientists were evacuated while the toxic substance was isolated by the more expendable 
assistants and SS troopers. Further observations suggested that the craft had a spinning 
tank of mercury, probably heated to a vaporised state, and parallel discs, rotating in 


opposite directions, evidently creating an electromagnetic gravitational field. Yet a power 
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unit to activate the engine could not be located. 
By the end of the week the wreck of the alien flying craft had disintegrated into a 
handful of dust. 


Chapter XXXVIII: Berlin, 1937 


Even though the reverse engineering project hadn’t produced as tangible results as had 
been expected, the scientists kept busy and remained at the Wewelsburg castle to analyse 
the data for another week. Regrettably, so did Hans Kammler. Whereas Himmler was an 
occultist, Kammler was a militarist. It had been easy working under the Reichsführer: 
Himmler was childishly enthusiastic about everything that he considered to be some kind 
of supernatural signs, whether they came from space or from the distant past. However 
obscure the source of these omens — his faith was immovable. 

Kammler on the other hand couldn’t care less about scientific research, even though he 
outwardly shared the Reichsfthrer’s enthusiasm. He made it crystal clear: if a research or 
a project didn’t have a military application, it would be dropped. He had assumed a 
position of a leader to whom everyone involved in the project was automatically assigned. 
Slowly but surely it became painfully evident that the lives of each and every one of them 
were to change for the worse. 

Himmler had launched several pet projects the previous year which by now were 
taking shape. His favourite was the elite research institute within the SS, Ahnenerbe, 
which was to procure proof of Aryan superiority from around the world and throughout 
history. He was eloquent and passionate when sharing his plans and ideas with the 
scientists over breakfast, lunch and dinner. The Ahnenerbe was to organize state-financed 
expeditions into all four corners of the world, taking top scientists — or at least the ones 


whom Himmler considered as such — on a fantastic array of missions. The Reichsführer 
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was convinced that using both modern technology as well as occult channels, the German 
scientists would be the first to reach Atlantis, to find the Holy Grail and the Ark of the 
Covenant, and by doing so, also prove the Aryans to have played significant roles 
throughout world history. 

He was eagerly forming a team to lead an expedition to the Antarctic and another to an 
expedition to Tibet, and asked if Maria and her husband would be willing to be part of the 
elite squad that would be travelling east. Maria gave evasive answers — on her confusing 
trip she had relied entirely on the knowledge of some of the leading experts in the world 
and knew nothing on her own. Even Baron von Sebottendorf wasn’t to be approached: 
upon his brief return to Germany in early 1933 as Hitler came to power, he had 
victoriously published a book ‘Before Hitler Came’, underlining his own visionary qualities 
in hand-picking and moulding the future Führer by making him a member of the Thule 
Society and the German Workers’ Party, both of which Sebottendorf had co-founded. 
Hitler had hated the book, which had instantly been banned. The author had been 
arrested but had managed to escape, presumably to Turkey, becoming a persona non 
grata in Hitler’s Germany. 

The other project, also founded by Himmler in close cooperation with the Thulists, was 
the project Haunebu: further active research into alternative energies and aircraft capable 
of extreme altitude, velocity and manoeuvrability. Most of it was the continuation of work 
done with little success by the team of Doctor Schumann between 1922 and 1924. Based 
on Maria’s diagrams, small antigravity engines had been produced, which managed to 
isolate unmanned disc-shaped craft from the Earth’s gravity and produced some 
levitation, but the project, which demanded increasingly larger amounts of money 
without giving much in return, was scrapped at the height of the super-inflation. 

Now Himmler was radiant with satisfaction: the crashed space ship — which he always 
referred to as the ‘captured space ship’ — was to open up ground-breaking technological 
trajectories and provide some unique know-how in engineering. He wasn’t discouraged by 
the fact that the actual amount of information that could have been applied to practical 
construction of such craft on the assembly line was next to none. 

The scientific branch of Thule and Vril was instructed to carry on experiments at the 
Arado aircraft facility in Brandenburg near Berlin. Their task was to reproduce the 


dissected alien craft and concentrate on harnessing or replicating the Vril energy, the 
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secret of which — after the visions and concepts of Franziska and Ida Noddack had reached 
the Party leaders — was agreed to be hidden on the subatomic level. 

Himmler was also resolute that next to the team that was developing an engine 
functioning on ‘Divine principles’ — not consuming, exploding or destroying anything in its 
operation — the other team of rocket scientists using traditional propulsion methods 
should have their own research facility. Wernher von Braun happened to mention that his 
mother had proposed a location on the island of Usedom as a suitable place for his son 
and his team to conduct their research, and Himmler became even more excited than 
before. By the end of the following week, just before the scientists were about to 
conclude the somewhat unsuccessful project, he announced that the negotiations had 
been swift and successful and the Reich Air Ministry had purchased the whole Northern 
peninsula of the Baltic island of Usedom for 750,000 reichsmarks from the town of 
Wolgast. The site was called Peenemünde and it was to be the newest Army Research 
Centre with von Braun as its technical director. 

Overnight, Maria and her family found themselves on the Party payroll. Their lives were 
to be governed by the state authorities. A move to Berlin was inevitable. 

Of course, they weren’t the only ones who had to remodel their thinking from scientific 
or Spiritual to political. One by one the scientists became the members of the NSDAP and 
the SS. They were now referred to as the SS Technical Branch E-IV Unit, accountable to 
Himmler personally. 

Himmler himself was also the one who hand-picked a Berlin apartment for Maria, 
Franziska and Georg. It was a spacious and bright three bedroom flat in a modern 
apartment building, nicely furnished and with some rather decorative artwork on the 
walls. Berlin had been the centre of world attention because of the recent Olympic 
Games, and many such modern buildings had been erected to show off, replacing 
unfashionable and run-down areas and providing living space with all the comforts of the 
day. 

From the moment she first stepped into her new home, Maria had an uncomfortable 
feeling that another family was living there and would return any moment, even though 
there were no personal belongings or souvenirs of any kind that might have been left 
behind by the previous owners. 


“They will no longer be a problem,” Himmler said when she mentioned this to him in 
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an unguarded moment. 

“No longer...?” Maria wondered. “Were they a problem before?” 

“There are many problems in Germany,” Himmler replied, leaving Maria with rather 
unpleasant thoughts. She knew that Himmler had founded special ‘resettlement camps’ in 
1933; the first being in Dachau where Georg’s superior, the SS-Brigadeführer Theodor 
Eicke, who had shot Röhm in the Stadelheim prison, had been the commander. She knew 
that there were hundreds of interred people who were considered ‘the enemies of the 
Reich’, such as the communists, but in time for Christmas 1933 most of them had been 
released as a part of pardoning action. Since 1935, when Hitler had introduced the 
Nuremberg Laws, which stripped German Jews of their citizenship and deprived them of 
all civil rights, Georg had told Maria that an increasing number of Jews and Gypsies were 
beginning to form the bulk of the detained people. 

Her suspicions were proved right when she found a cleverly hidden secret 
compartment inside one of the drawers of her boudoir dressing table. There were a 
couple of letters and a few snapshots which gave evidence that a family, who judging by 
the photos were of Jewish origin, had been living in that apartment as recently as two 
months before Maria and Georg moved in. Troubled, she showed the photos to Georg. 

“Do you suppose the family has been sent to a labour camp?” she asked Georg. 

“Hardly plausible,” Georg replied. “They must have been a wealthy family. They 
probably emigrated. Our resettling programme, too, works extremely well: tens of 
thousands of Jews are being resettled to Palestine yearly. It costs Germany millions.” 

Nevertheless, her new apartment continued to be full of disturbing shadows she was 
unable to disperse. 

Franziska became a student at the Berlin University of Technology, working closely with 
the E-IV Unit. Sigrun, Traute and Ida were also involved in the activities at the Arado 
facilities, while the other Vril ladies were left behind in Munich. Georg, too, had to spend 
most of his time in Munich and Dachau. Maria was often consulted and her opinion was 
asked when blueprints of new designs were discussed, but she was mostly left on her 
own. It was evident that she was expected to come up with new telepathically-obtained 
information soon if she didn’t want to find herself obsolete. 

Occasionally she was visited by Himmler, who discussed his fantastic projects with the 


Ahnenerbe and was keen to know Maria’s opinions, but since his close co-operation and 
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friendship with Wiligut, he no longer insisted upon immediate telepathic information 
from Maria. Since the Wewelsburg project, the Party officials had taken the attitude that 
Maria worked best when not pressurised into instant results, but when given time to set 
her own pace. 

For Franziska’s eighteenth birthday some of her young friends from the University 
planned a trip to Prague. This was something new and probably welcome: during her five 
years in Munich, Franziska had never had any friends her own age. Now, as she was 
turning into an exceptionally lovely young lady, she found herself surrounded by friends 
and suitors. Her occasional aloofness was considered up-to-date and sophisticated among 
the Berlin youth, whose urban and modernist approach to life was quite different from 
the almost Viennese atmosphere of melodiously elegant Munich. Franziska had learnt to 
hide both her keen insight into people’s lives as well as her prevalent disinterest in them, 
so she fitted well into society in the capital. 

On the sunny morning of Franziska’s birthday, after Georg had dropped Franziska off at 
the Berlin Coach Station - where Maria gave her daughter a last quick lecture about 
propriety in the company of young adult males - he drove Maria to the railway station. 
She was feeling rather smug, having overheard a young man ask Franziska if her sister 
would be willing to join the trip. It hadn’t been a juvenile attempt at gallantry: the two of 
them did look like sisters, especially when wearing matching dresses and having their hair 
set in identical styles. 

She mulled over that amusing incident deliberately, to keep her thoughts calm and 
concentrated. It was the day when she had to visit Dr Silbermann, the solicitor of the 
Basselet de la Rosée and zu Oettingen families in Munich. The letter was to be given to her 
which promised - or threatened - to reveal the secret of the princess’s decision to fake the 
death of Maria’s child. Had it really been eighteen years since their last meeting? Maria 
reassured herself that regardless of what she might learn from the letter, she wouldn’t 
permit her life to be shattered by it. She considered herself a reasonably happy woman — 
married to a man she had grown to love and who loved her; having finally been reunited 
with her daughter; being held in esteem by the leaders of the country. There was safety in 
her life to which she now clung with determination, not letting the disquieting 
subconscious premonitions threaten it. 


Her heart skipped a beat when she neared the building of Doctor Silbermann’s firm. 
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The name Silbermann was nowhere to be found. It had been replaced by a sign that 
advertised ‘Franke & Maydell, Attorneys at Law’. She double- checked the address from 
the calling card she had preserved: there was no mistake. 

The office looked like nothing she remembered. It had been utterly modernized and 
refurbished. A large portrait of Hitler was hanging on the wall behind a slender blond 
receptionist. 

“Doctor Silbermann is no longer practicing law,” the woman told Maria. “We don’t 
really handle his specific clientele any longer.” 

“Well... does he still live at...” Maria searched the card for the private address of the 
solicitor. 

“No, he no longer does,” the receptionist was terse. “If | knew your problem, perhaps 
Messieurs Franke and Maydell may be able to be of assistance.” 

When Maria explained her situation, the receptionist asked her to wait and 
disappeared into what had been Doctor Silbermann’s office. She returned a couple of 
minutes later and asked Maria to step in. One of the partners, Maydell, greeted her and 
asked her to take a seat. 

“For obvious reasons we no longer handle the clientele of the gentleman who occupied 
this office until last Christmas,” he said. 

“Yes, I’ve been told that already,” Maria retorted. 

“However, your case appears different,” the man said. “You are not one of Doctor 
Silbermann’s clients. We have all his archives downstairs. My assistant is searching for the 
document as we speak. I'll have Inge offer you some coffee while you wait.” 

After half a cup of hot coffee a skinny young assistant to Herr Maydell entered with a 
large brown envelope. It was opened and another envelope, small and pale, was placed 
on the velvet cover of the attorney’s desk. The receptionist had prepared a couple of 
papers for Maria to sign. 

“Were you a relative of the countess?” Maydell asked. 

“No, we were just... friends,” Maria replied. 

“Good,” the attorney nodded. “These deposited letters are usually bad news, written 
mostly on their death-beds by ladies who had deceived their husbands and were too 
afraid to disclose the real identities of the father of their children. Yet we all want to 


depart with clean consciences, even if it means hurting the ones you love later rather than 
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now. But since you were just friends, I’m sure this is not the case.” 

Maria’s hands were trembling when she put the letter in her purse. She needed to calm 
down. She hailed a taxi to take her to her apartment, which now looked sad and forsaken 
with most of her personal belongings gone. She sat behind the round table in the 
drawing-room and opened the letter. 

She had been expecting to find a thorough account written on many pages, so she was 
alarmed and disappointed to find only a single sheet, even though it was thickly covered 
on both sides in the princess’s handwriting. The letter was written on a Swiss ski resort 
stationary, bearing an imprint of an angel above a mountain; Maria felt a shudder when 
she noticed that it had been dated just two days before the princess’s fatal accident. 


The letter said: 


My dear, | am sorry that you have to read this. It can only mean that | am no longer 
around to explain things to you in person. 

Dear Maria - - - your child didn’t die. | have no way of knowing whether you are aware 
of this or not. My hope is that this is the first you hear of it. You have a daughter; her name 
is Franziska Maria and she lives with the princely family zu Oettingen-Oettingen as one of 
their own children. 

On the day you read this, she will be eighteen years of age. She will have a life of her 
own and it is up to you if you want to contact her. She has always had the premonition 
that my niece is not her real mother. 

But you might already have learnt of her existence. She might have established a 
telepathic connection with you and found you. In that case, she is probably with you and 
you must have hated me all these years. 

It also means that my warnings may arrive too late. But | don’t want to write to you 
and tell you the truth today; as long as there remains hope that little Franziska is still 
unknown to you. 

| took your child to take her away from her father. They must never know one another. 

| told you about my night with Hitler, but | didn’t tell you everything. There is a dark 
presence with him — if you have seen it, you know exactly what I mean; if not — I can only 
pray that you never will. 


Hitler is governed by someone who has re-written history throughout the millennia. It is 
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he who is searching for special women to produce offspring for him; a child that is able to 
manifest both demonic and heavenly powers. The ‘New Messiah’ is not Hitler: it’s his child; 
your child. 

The one behind Hitler first chose me, but just for a spilt-second, | saw through it. My 
child didn’t die — | took its life as soon as it was born, smothering it against my breast... 

| knew that Hitler was aware of my pregnancy. I’m sure he knew about yours. Never 
underestimate him. 

When your child was born, well and strong in spite of the potions you had drunk at my 
house, which should have caused a miscarriage, | was unable to do to it what | had done 
to my own child. | made a promise to myself that nobody will ever know about the child’s 
real parents. 

! am no longer sure I can keep this promise. As I write this, it is my intention to take the 
child away to America with me; if you read this, | will have failed. 

Whatever happens, | hope that the child and her father never meet. Zu Oettingens are 
monarchists and would never deal with Hitler’s party, so the child is safe with them. 
Should the two come together, they would unleash destruction on the world. Your 
daughter, like the beautiful Helen of Troy, would launch a war even before her twentieth 
birthday. You still have time to avoid that. 

I shall not ask you to forgive me. | just ask you not to think of me. 


Yours, Franziska. 


Maria sat with the letter in her hand until the room became dark. Acceptance of what 
she had just read eluded her. Had the princess been her own self when she composed that 
letter, or indeed when she had taken her child? Had she been so frustrated or even jealous 
of Maria bearing Hitler’s child that she had been prepared to kill it? Maria’s thoughts ran 
in circles like tired horses in a ring, never getting closer to a destination that would herald 
rest and peace of mind. 

One more thing was bothering her. What or who had warned the princess that the 
situation might change; that she herself might meet a fatal accident? Was it merely her 
psychic premonition — or was it an intervention by someone? If Hitler had been involved, 
surely he would’ve seized the child, even if it meant disposing of the princess. Had it been 


Hanussen, acting on his own, stuffing another ace of trumps up his sleeve to be played at 
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some later stage? 

It was useless to pretend that she would sleep that night. Maria called for another taxi 
and had it take her to the railway station. But not in order to return to Berlin. 

It was much like the journey she had taken eighteen years ago — a lonely train ride, 
away from everything, en route to the unknown. 

In five hours she would be in Zurich and in another couple of hours at the Engelberg ski 


resort. 


Chapter XXXIX: Engelberg, 1937 


For hours, Maria sat and gazed out of the compartment window into total darkness. 
Here and there a town or a village became visible, flashing before her eyes like a cluster of 
meteors in the sky. Each of these little villages was in fact a galaxy in its own right, and the 
train - it was like one of those craft that dash through the universe, passing countless 
galaxies with inhabitants who dreamt and loved and suffered, bolting too feverishly to its 
destination to slow down and take a closer look. Just like one of those they had 
devastated. 

The train passed Konstanz. By that time Maria was so exhausted by her own intense 
thoughts that no additional emotions surfaced. 

She left the train at the Winterthur railway station where she learnt that the first coach 
to the Engelberg resort wouldn’t leave for hours; so she found a taxi and asked whether 
the driver would care to drive her to the resort about 80 kilometres away. The driver 
named his price and Maria agreed. 

She had come a long way from the girl who had once escaped Munich in a flour cart. 
The fact that she was now able to pay for every comfort in life, and demand respectful 
obedience as a member of Himmler’s elite unit, distanced her from her youth, in thought 


if not in appearance. When she stared at her own reflection in the cab window against the 
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dark mountainous landscape, she no longer saw an innocent girl whose only wish was to 
talk to the stars. 

She was too tired to really take notice of anything when she arrived at the hotel in 
Engelberg. It was a small and rather plain guest house in a rustic style, basically a log 
cottage, not at all what she had imagined the princess would have chosen for her skiing 
holiday in this area of several glamorous facilities. 

Maria slept for a long time. When she opened her eyes she needed a minute to realize 
where she was. Why on earth had she taken such a trip? What was she hoping to find 
out? The events she was obsessed to get to the bottom of had taken place six years ago. 
Aside from the simple stationary with the princess’s handwriting on it, she had no other 
clues. 

Even worse: she hadn’t any luggage with her aside from her handbag. There wasn’t 
even a toothbrush. A simple wash basin stood in the corner of the pleasantly austere 
chamber which smelt of pine resin and ski wax. Having refreshed herself, she dressed and 
went downstairs to the lobby that doubled as a tavern and breakfast room. 

The whole inn seemed to be empty. As she stepped down the creaking stairs, the eyes 
of the only people visible — the proprietor and a servant girl who was scrubbing the floors 
— turned to her in embarrassed amazement. It was evident that her unexpected arrival in 
a taxi at an unusual hour had been the topic of debate. 

“Good day, Madame,” the landlord said and stepped from behind the counter to 
welcome her. The maid had frozen into observant silence on all fours. 

“Would Madam wish for some breakfast or coffee? I’m sure we don’t have anything 
fancy here, but we’ll try our best,” the landlord continued. 

“Thank you,” Maria stammered, feeling unkempt and exposed. “Actually | came to ask 
you whether it would be possible for me to purchase a toothbrush and some tooth 
powder.” 

The landlord widened his arms apologetically. 

“l'm sorry, but we don’t keep these things here. If you wanted a pair of skis, | could 
help you.” 

“| have a toothbrush that’s barely used,” the servant girl said. “And some powder, just 
the cheap sort.” 


“Oh, stop it, Johanna,” the landlord silenced the girl grumpily and looked at Maria with 
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that certain look that strives to recommend itself as an ally. “I’m sure Madame has no 
interest in your used toothbrush. Do you now?” 

“V’m sure l'Il manage without it for one day,” Maria responded and looked around her. 
The place was very pleasant but was obviously catering for working class holidaymakers 
rather than aristocrats. 

The landlord followed the course of her eyes. 

“It’s quiet this time of the year,” he said. “Definitely not the high season. And it’s such 
lovely weather — the couple of guests we have are out on the Mount Titlis. You slept for a 
long time, Miss. It’s nearly three in the afternoon!” 

“| see,” Maria said. She was unsure how she should proceed. 

“We couldn’t help noticing that you arrived without any luggage,” the landlord took it 
upon himself to force a conversation. “Are you quite sure you were brought to the right 
place? Not that we wouldn’t want you as our guest — but perhaps there was some 
mistake?” 

“No, I’m quite sure I’m in the right place,” Maria said firmly. 

“Pardon my saying so, but you hardly look like someone who has come here for the 
skiing,” the landlord continued prying, for which Maria was grateful. “I know tourists 
when | see them. You would want to spend your evenings in the ballroom at the Adler, not 
your days on the glacier of the Titlis.” 

“Are you all on your own?” the girl, who hadn’t moved an inch, asked with sincere 
sympathy as if sensing Maria’s desolation. 

“Now Johanna, I’m sure it’s none of our business, you stupid girl,” the landlord 
pretended to scold the girl, his eyes, eager with anticipation, scrutinizing Maria. 

“| only took a slight detour to stay here for one night,” Maria improvised. “I came to 
honour a friend who sadly met her death some years ago. She stayed in your 
establishment, if I’m not mistaken.” 

It was obvious both of her audience knew instantly who she was talking about. 

“The princess!” the maid yelped and straightened up on her knees. 

“Indeed, such a gracious lady,” the landlord bowed his head. “Such a tragic accident.” 

“It was no accident, Uncle Hubert!” the girl protested. 

“Will you shut up!” 


This time the irritation of the innkeeper was unfeigned. 
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“Nobody believes me,” the girl said pitifully and continued scrubbing the floor. 

“You must forgive Johanna; she’s simple,” the landlord said in a confidential tone. “She 
was very attached to the princess and was greatly distressed when she met with the 
accident. | assure you, that’s what it was: an accident. We had swarms of police here; they 
concluded thus as well. No evidence of foul play, they said.” 

He lowered his voice even further. 

“Johanna was barely a child back then and to be quite honest, | think she was a little 
jealous of the other girl, what with her beautiful blond hair and pretty gowns and all.” 

“What other girl?” Maria asked while thousands of ants suddenly seemed to emerge 
from nowhere and rush all over her body. 

“The little lady who was brought here by the princess’s chauffeur from the nearby 
establishment. You know, for young ladies who have run into trouble.” 

“The boarding school for...” Maria gasped. 

“Yes, for the poor darlings who require special care,” the landlord strived to sound 
discreet and diplomatic. “Mind you, the child was somewhat strange. Gave us all quite the 
shivers. The way she would look at you... with beautiful blue eyes that were colder than 
our glacier. And then she would say strange things... predictions. Not what a young girl 
should say at all. But the princess — she adored her, one could see that. She was a great 
lady. We never knew why she chose our humble establishment when she could have 
booked the whole Adler if she had wanted!” 

“Because of the monastery,” the servant girl who had taken her scrubbing to another 
section of the tavern was heard saying. 

“What was that? The monastery?” Maria enquired. 

“Johanna, you must not eavesdrop or I'll give you a beating!” the landlord shouted. 

“Please don’t scold the girl,” Maria said appeasingly. “What was this about the 
monastery?” 

“The Engelberg Monastery,” the girl said timidly. “It’s nearby.” 

“It’s equally close to several hotels,” the landlord said, gesturing dismissively. 

“Yes, but there’s the footpath that takes one from here to the monastery; you know 
that,” the girl said rapidly, as if about to burst into tears any moment. “The princess met 
with someone from the monastery. | saw it.” 


“There is no spying on our guests and that is that,” the landlord took a threatening step 
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towards the girl. 

“What was it that you said about the breakfast?” Maria intervened abruptly. “And 
coffee? | would love a cup of strong black coffee.” 

“| can only offer you eggs and bacon or, if you prefer, some sandwiches for breakfast,” 
the proprietor replied. “Our cooking lady took a day off. We had no idea that we would 
have a lady visitor.” 

“Sandwiches sounds fine,” Maria smiled. Then she turned to the frightened girl who 
was still standing half hidden behind the partition wall. 

“| would be very grateful for the toothbrush, if the offer still stands,” she said. 

The girl looked at her uncle hesitantly. 

“So, what are you waiting for?” the man shouted. “Run and fetch your toothbrush and 
some tooth powder and bring them to me! lIl take them up to your room in a couple of 
minutes,” he said to Maria. 

“l'm about to freshen up, so perhaps it’s better if the girl brings them,” Maria replied. “1 
would be grateful if you would make some coffee meanwhile. l'Il be down in ten minutes.” 

The landlord didn’t seem to want to trust the girl alone with a guest who might be out 
to uncover some uncomfortable secrets from the past, but he couldn’t object to the 
patron’s wishes. 

In a couple of minutes there was a shy knock on the door to Maria’s chamber. 

“Come right in, Johanna,” Maria said and opened the door to the girl. She was about 
Franziska’s age, but very different in looks and bearing; a true village maiden who 
probably had never set foot outside the Engelberg valley and who probably never would. 

The girl handed Maria her toothbrush and a round box of cheap tooth powder. 

“My brother bought it to me last week from Luzern,” she said. “He’s a truck driver.” 

“| promise not to brush too hard so as to wear out your brush,” Maria smiled, “and I'll 
only use a pinch of powder — like that!” she made the brush barely touch the white ash. 

The girl smiled happily. 

“You can tell me about the princess while | clean my teeth,” Maria said. “She was a very 
good friend of mine.” 

“And mine,” the girl said. “She gave me a beautiful brooch. | shall wear it on my 
wedding day!” 


“Do you know who it was the princess met on the foot path?” Maria tried to sound 
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casual. “Was it someone from the monastery?” 

“It must have been,” the girl made visible efforts to recall the events she had witnessed 
six years ago. “He was wearing a monk’s robe.” Then she shook her head. “But it was 
different. Our monks are Benedictines. | don’t know who this man was.” 

“Did they meet often? Did you overhear them?” Maria paused to ask before continuing 
calmly brushing her teeth. 

“| only saw them meet once. They were far away and | didn’t hear anything. And they 
only talked for a couple of minutes; then the monk turned and went back towards the 
monastery. The princess returned here.” 

“So, what about this other girl?” Maria asked, afraid that the servant-girl might be 
alerted by the loud beating of her heart. 

“She looked a lot like you...” 

The girl looked worried, and stammered: 

“W-was that your sister?” 

Maria shook her head. “But what about her?” she repeated. 

“| didn’t like her,” Johanna bit her lip, and seemed to think she had said too much. 
Then, encouraged by a mildly curious look Maria struggled to maintain, she blurted, “I 
knew she was bad. She was scheming.” 

“What do you mean — scheming?” 

“Like that telegram — she never took it to the princess. | know because | found it 
crumpled in her room,” the girl said. 

“What telegram was that?” Maria’s hand had fallen limp; with each swallow she tasted 
the bittersweet foam of the tooth powder. 

“Uncle Hubert wouldn’t like me to talk about that,” the girl whispered and cast a 
worried glance towards the door. “He says we mustn’t meddle with things that don’t 
concern us.” 

“But it concerns me,” Maria whispered in return. “Tell me please; | promise Uncle 
Hubert won’t hear about it. It will be our little secret!” 

“Well, there was this telegram,” the girl began. “It arrived at about two in the 
afternoon. We didn’t have a telephone back then, so it was forwarded to the Edelweiss 
hotel and a bellboy brought it from there to us. It was addressed to the princess, but she 


had gone to the viewpoint about a mile from here. She often went there alone, to think. 
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So Uncle Hubert told me to run and take the telegram to the princess. But then that girl 
appears from her room and says ‘no problem, lIl take it to my aunt’. Uncle Hubert says 
‘it’s much too far for little miss to run’, but she insisted. She goes to her room to dress and 
then goes towards the viewpoint. But when I go to her room — as | shouldn’t have, | know 
— what do | find there? The telegram, open and crumpled, in her wastepaper basket! Why 
would she do that?” 

“What happened next?” Maria asked after a pause, not sure she wanted to hear the 
rest of the story. 

“Well | sneaked out too and ran to the viewpoint. | took another higher route and kept 
myself hidden behind the cliffs so nobody would notice me. | saw the princess and the girl 
talk about something. | wanted to get a bit closer and lost my footing just for a second, 
but when I looked down again — the princess was gone! And the girl just stood there, not 
screaming, not crying — nothing! After a while she bowed over the parapet and took a 
long look down. Then she just turned around and walked back here. She didn’t even run 
or anything. When | got back, she was all in tears, explained how her aunt had taken a fall. 
But | had seen her.” 

“So... you presume the girl pushed the princess to her death?” Maria said slowly. 

“She must have!” Johanna exclaimed. 

“But you didn’t actually see it, did you?” Maria persisted. “Perhaps she just fell? Or 
perhaps she went there to take her own life in the first place?” 

“Oh no, Miss!” the girl protested. “She had plans to go to America, she told me so! Why 
would she kill herself?” 

“Do you remember the name of the little girl?” Maria was desperate to exclude the 
horrifying possibility that was pounding in her temples, demanding to be accepted. 

“No, she never told me and | never wanted to know,” Johanna replied. 

Maria sat on her bed. 

“Are you all right, Miss?” the girl asked worriedly. “Do you need some water?” 

“Ym all right,” Maria replied, seeing her false words bleed from her own lips like black 
oil into clear water. 

“| better go then; Uncle Hubert told me | mustn’t stay and talk to you,” Johanna said 
and stepped towards the door. 


“You wouldn’t remember what the telegram said?” Maria asked feebly. 
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The girl hesitated. 

“Do you want it? | still have it.” 

Maria couldn’t believe her ears. 

“You still have the telegram?” 

“Yes, Miss. | took it because nobody wanted it. It’s my duty to empty the wastepaper 
baskets. | just kept it, for no reason. Was | wrong to do that?” 

“No, dear girl, you did well,” Maria replied. “I would very much like to see it.” 

“I must look around; it’s somewhere among my things. l'Il find it,” Johanna said and 
opened the door. 

The proprietor was standing in the corridor, his hand raised to knock. 

“You’re still here, you wicked child?” he protested, ‘I hope she hasn’t been a nuisance 
with any of her silly stories’. 

“It’s really my fault,” Maria rose to her feet. “She was helping me with my hair. And she 
told me about this beautiful valley! I’m really sorry | can’t stay longer.” 

“Well... | came to tell you that your coffee is getting cold,” the landlord said 
suspiciously, and took a step back, beckoning Maria to follow him. 

Maria had her coffee and nibbled at a tasteless sandwich, while the proprietor 
telephoned one of the more luxurious hotels who had cars to take their clients to the 
Winterthur railway station. A white limousine arrived in less than ten minutes. Maria gave 
thanks for the breakfast and coffee, paid for her stay and collected her things from her 
room. Johanna hadn’t reappeared. 

Only when Maria came down the stairs did she see the girl waiting for her outside. The 
proprietor was close at her side, opening and closing doors and telling her to return 
during the high season. 

Maria sat on the back seat and rolled down the window. 

“Let me give a little token of my appreciation to the girl,’ she said and removed a 
bracelet from her wrist. “You already have a brooch to wear at your wedding — now you 
have a bracelet as well! Come, try it on!” 

“Thank you so much, Miss,” the girl sighed and reached into the car. A small wad of 
paper dropped at Maria’s feet. 

Once the valley had been left behind, Maria picked it up and straightened it on her 
thigh. 
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The telegram, dated on the day the princess died, read: 

“| know. Hanussen.” 

Maria was surprised by her lack of sentiment. Surprise seemed to be the only feeling 
left in her. This - and curiosity. Pieces were still missing from the puzzle; therefore she had 
to dispense with emotions that would cloud her judgement — which she was yet unable to 
pass. What was the meaning of these words — I know? Was Hanussen trying to warn the 
princess against something or someone, or was this a letter of blackmail, to let the 
princess know that some secrets were no longer secrets to him? And what was the part 
played by the man clad in a monk’s robe the princess had met in the mountains? 

The night express from Zurich to Berlin no longer inspired her emotional or intellectual 
capacities. It was just a stupid train, existing for no other reason than to take her from one 
spot to another. She went to her compartment, pulled down the blinds, took a barbitone 
powder, and slept for most of the fourteen hour journey. 

Her mind was much clearer the next morning when the train reached Berlin, with her 
emotions still successfully restrained by the drug. She badly wanted to take a bath, to 
embrace Georg and to see Franziska cook breakfast or scribble in her math book or brush 
her hair — simple things that mothers love to watch their daughters doing. Franziska had 
to be back in Berlin by now. 

Her eyes still heavy, Maria decided to walk from the station to her new apartment. Still 
as a stranger in Berlin, she must have taken a couple of wrong turns and reached an 
unfamiliar area before finding her way back onto the right track. About an hour later the 
modernist skyline of her building stood before her eyes. 

Himmler must have come round to congratulate Franziska on her birthday, as a black 
limousine with state flags had parked in front of her main entrance. Two SS men were 
standing guard. Maria was uncomfortable about not having bathed or changed her clothes 
for two days and started thinking of excuses to offer to Himmler which would allow her to 
slip into her boudoir before any questioning took place. 

The SS men welcomed her with a military greeting. 

“Good; you are back, Madame,” one of them said. “The Führer was hoping you would 


return in time to join the little surprise party he is throwing for Miss Franziska.” 
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Chapter XL: Berlin, 1937 


“| can’t believe you have been hiding her from me,” Hitler said as Maria stepped into 
her drawing room. 


n” 


“I have not...” she stammered, feeling the blood draining from her face. What had 
happened here? 

Hitler rose, walked over to Maria and kissed her hand. 

“You mustn’t hide the country’s fairest rose from the leader of that country.” 

“The Fuhrer came to wish me a happy birthday,” Franziska twittered. “Isn’t that 
wonderful?” 

“Where have you been?” Georg asked with a worried crinkle on his forehead. “We 
haven’t heard from you for two days. There was no reply on our Munich number.” 

“I... | was just clearing my head for a while, taking long walks and so on,” Maria tried to 
sound convincing. “But if you will excuse me, | need to change. | look a mess.” 

“Well, hurry back, won’t you,” Hitler said. 

Was this all nothing but a coincidence — Hitler’s unexpected visit to her daughter just as 
she had received a warning from the past, telling her not to let a meeting happen? 

But apparently Hitler’s attitude towards Maria hadn’t changed. He had brought along a 
basket of flowers for Franziska and, as a gift, a de luxe edition of his book, which was by 
now printed in millions. 

As a special surprise there was cake, designed by the leading Berlin bakery. It was in the 
shape of the Schwarzwald flying disc. Obviously the Führer had been informed of the 
project, after all. 

Franziska found this hilarious; Georg, who had seen neither the crashed craft nor any 
photos of it, was perplexed. 

Maria had the feeling she was no longer herself. She watched Hitler and Franziska 


cutting the cake, she smiled and applauded along with the others, but it was as if 


someone else were doing these things instead of her. She didn’t really know any of these 
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people. She was being controlled like a puppet. 

Hitler spent an hour at Maria’s and left in a remarkably good mood. Franziska had 
described to him the progress E-IV Unit was achieving, making it sound as if a new era was 
swiftly being moulded through alternative science. It was exactly what he wanted to hear. 
Hitler was as obsessed with the far away future as Himmler was with the immemorial 
past: they both wanted to capture an era that didn’t exist on an accessible level and 
transport it instantly into the everyday lives of Germans. If reality didn’t support their 
vision, it had to step down; and if it didn’t, it was being removed by force. 

Maria had never been able to discuss the subject of Franziska’s father with her. There 
was always the strangely uncomfortable feeling that Franziska knew everything, perhaps 
even more than Maria herself. There were moments when Maria was convinced that even 
though she was the girl’s mother, it was actually Franziska who had planned everything — 
Maria’s meeting with Hitler; her pregnancy; her own birth. 

She wanted to confront Franziska about the death of the princess, but she knew that 
the girl wasn’t to be tricked or intimidated into letting her infallible logic slip. 

Maria took the only exit left for her. She convinced herself that the princess’s 
eccentricity had escalated into mental instability; that she had become paranoid and was 
for some weird reason projecting her delusions on the child, whose mere presence must 
no doubt have been a catalyst to the princess’s guilt. She had kidnapped the child once 
and was planning to kidnap her for a second time, taking her to another country from the 
family who had adopted her. 

Perhaps her tensions had reached breaking point in the Engelberg Mountain and — 
whether premeditated or on the spur of the moment — she had decided to end it all. 

The simple village maiden had witnessed something which had let her fantasy, fed by 
her infantile jealousy, run rampant. So even if some of it were true, who was to say the 
village girl wasn’t just another romancer, building an elaborate story around very few 
supportable facts? 

Maria reconstructed the story according to her own rules. Evidently, the princess had 
taken the trip to Switzerland because Franziska was currently being examined at the 
boarding school nearby. She was planning to abduct the child and travel to America; yet in 
a final moment of clarity she realized that her actions were irrational. Facing the horror of 


her mind slipping away, she could no longer take it. 
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Yes, this sounded plausible and reassuring. There was only one problem. 

This theory didn’t explain Hanussen’s telegram. 

There was no-one who could explain the words / know to her — both participants in this 
conspiracy were dead. 

Yet, there was someone who knew the answer: Franziska. She had read the telegram, 
but instead of showing it to the princess, had decided to dispose of it and take action by 
finding the princess and --- 

Oh, God. She was back to square one. 

Maria took refuge in throwing herself vigorously into the research of the Science Unit. 
If she wanted to prove the predictions wrong, she would need to arrive at some kind of 
truth and was willing to make every effort she could. Franziska had met her father; Hitler 
had met his daughter, and nothing had happened: no unholy alliance had been formed 
which would gather dark clouds over Berlin and make God’s wrath rain down on them. 
She had been a fool to have believed a single word the tormented princess had written to 
her. It was nothing but an embittered woman’s revenge, a desperate roar from the mouth 
of madness. 

The results from the reverse engineering project at Wewelsburg — however 
disappointing at first — had given the Science Unit both an emotional as well as a political 
boost. Even though they had needed to make facts up in order to keep Himmler happy, 
the whole process had jump-started their imaginations, and this had now begun to bear 
fruit. 

Schumann, who had experimented with disc-shaped flying machines some fifteen years 
earlier, was triumphant that his initial designs, based on Maria’s diagrams, had been 
proven predominantly right, even though the first experiments had employed a cylindrical 
power unit that ran through the centre of counter-rotating discs to create a strong 
electromagnetic field, whereas the new design aimed to achieve levitation through the 
gyroscopic principle. He now assumed that rapidly rotating mercury might prove to be 
naturally self-gravitating and two counter-rotating mercury gyroscopes would cancel any 
centrifugal force and produce controllable levitation as never witnessed before. But this 
was, as yet, no more than an inspiring theory. 

With State backing and greatly improved working conditions, the E-IV was busy 


reproducing the Schwarzwald round aircraft, the true principles of which very little was 
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known. Doctor Schumann once likened the team to a herd of Neanderthals striving to re- 
create the Mona Lisa on their cave wall. 

Von Braun’s rocket team in Peenemunde was reportedly experimenting with manned 
flights, so it was the duty of the E-IV Unit to counter and top the success of their 
colleagues-become-rivals. It didn’t take long before the project that was code named 
‘Round Flying Zone’ or RFZ-1 was ready for its first manned test. 

A rail launcher system for the craft and the instrument controls were constructed by 
the Arado aircraft facilities, while the Thule thrust drive provided necessary propulsion. 
The Thule technology had been blueprinted and tested by Lothar, so it was obvious that 
he should be the pilot. 

Since her marriage, Maria had scarcely seen Lothar, who had moved in with Sigrun but 
had neither proposed to her nor followed her to Berlin. He arrived in his private aeroplane 
a week before the scheduled flight and spent every waking hour fine-tuning the Thule 
engine. 

The team gathered at the Arado testing grounds on a day towards the end of autumn. 
Everything was organized in secrecy: Himmler wasn’t to be informed of the first manned 
test unless it had proven a complete success. 

But the test was anything but successful, escaping only narrowly from becoming a 
tragedy. The launch seemed to go well but the disc, far from being free from the earth’s 
gravity, climbed upwards in jagged moves like a fat chicken with clipped wings. Having 
reached an altitude of about sixty metres, it suddenly begun to tumble, producing a 
hollow vibrating sound that had a sickening effect on everyone. For a while it seemed 
Lothar had managed to get the wobbling under control, but it was too late: the craft 
began to fluctuate violently in mid-air and it was evident that it would somersault to 
destruction together with the pilot if it wasn’t landed instantly. 

Lothar managed to lower the altitude of the wildly gyrating craft, which had begun to 
glow due to ionization effect of the air. He managed to bail out just seconds before the 
tilted flying craft tore into the ground, ripping large chunks of tarmac like pieces of 
cigarette paper and throwing them violently into the air, before freezing into a misshapen, 
smoking heap. 

The whole test had lasted less than a minute. Lothar had fractured several bones in his 


body, but kept on insisting that work on another craft with a more balanced engine should 
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commence immediately. 

Of course, such failure didn’t stay hidden from Himmler, who was both disappointed 
and oddly supportive. Work began on an identical craft; this time Lothar took part actively 
in improving the controls. 

The new RFZ-2 was equipped with a magnetic field impulser and yet another version of 
the craft, the RFZ-3, had a newly perfected Schumann SM-Levitator, allowing for much 
better stability. The experimental impulse controls only permitted sharp turns of 90, 45 or 
22.5 degrees, but combined with improved altitude controls and Lothar’s skills as a pilot, 
these gave a major leap in manoeuvrability. 

Yet, by the next year, it was clear that without a radically new energy system the RFZ 
experiment would produce nothing but heavy floating devices that exhausted their 
propulsion in minutes and had no way of justifying their costs. Their angular movements 
and shiny hulls were fascinating to look at, but — as Himmler said — it wasn’t the task of 
the E-IV to provide sumptuous fair-ground entertainment. 

At the same time, Wernher von Braun’s team was successfully flying liquid-fuel rockets 
to an altitude of four kilometres. His own personal test pilot, Erich Warsitz, had proven 
that an aircraft with a back-thrust system through the rear, fuelled by alcohol and liquid 
oxygen, was the technology of tomorrow, presented to Himmler today. 

A firm believer in his own infallibility, Himmler was constantly reminding Franziska and 
Ida of their shared visions, which he believed to have predicted a breakthrough in 
harnessing the energy of Vril. He was pushing them towards meditating on the matter and 
allowing the spirit of the Earth to whisper the truth to them. 

“Every medium needs an interpreter,” he said. “When Herr Wiligut speaks, it’s | who 
am able to convey the message of our ancestors to our modern compatriots. Maria’s 
messages were translated by Schumann and Heisenberg; Franziska’s visions now need to 
be translated into the language of modern science by our very best.” 

He organized semi-esoteric gatherings in Maria’s apartment, introducing many 
chemists and physicists who were puzzled by the mysterious goings-on but dared not go 
against the Reichsfuhrer’s will. Franziska, Ida and Maria, somewhat self-conscious as they 
had to perform ‘magic’ in front of people who were indifferent to all things occult, or even 
secretly hostile towards them, played along submissively. 


Occasionally, Ida told Maria about a vast number of scientists of Jewish origin who had 
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either left Germany of their own will or had been dismissed from their positions in 
universities and research centres. She was worried that ‘the very best’ in Himmler’s 
vocabulary meant ‘the very loyal’ and that there was not always an equals sign between 
the two concepts. 

One of the scientists who had been forced to attend the ‘occult salon’ and had left with 
widened eyes and keeping his comments to himself, returned a couple of weeks later. He 
had with him the paper Ida had published four years ago. 

“I would like to ask you about this section,” he pointed at the paragraph where Ida had 
speculated that a uranium nucleus could split into lighter elements when bombarded with 
neutrons. 

“Did this occur to you in one of your visions?” he asked. 

“Look, Herr... Strasser, was it?” Ida fidgeted uncomfortably. “Not everything we sense 
intuitively can be dressed into words or even thoughts. What | have perceived during my 
introspections is that we know very little and everything is conceivable at the sub-atomic 
level, as it is conceivable in planetary systems or galaxies.” 

“So why didn’t you strive to test your theory?” Strasser asked. 

“It was no more than a speculation,” Ida replied as if apologizing. “I didn’t want to 
prove anything aside from the fact that nothing should be taken for granted. An open 
mind is what we need the most.” 

“True,” Strasser agreed. “But there’s something in your line of thought that | seem to 
grasp.” 

“Not my line of thought,” Ida corrected. 

“Your intuition, then,” Strasser rephrased his sentence and Ida bowed her head in 
consent. “I’ve been thinking about it lately, as we have encountered some rather 
remarkable and puzzling results in our tests.” 

“Who is ‘we’?” Franziska asked. 

“l'm sorry for not having introduced myself properly,” the man said. “My name is Fritz 
Strasser; |am an assistant to Professor Otto Hahn.” 

“Oh,” Ida said, making this short word accommodate volumes of admiration for the 
famed scientist. 

“What would your reaction be,” Strasser assumed a lecturing position, “if someone 


told you that two alpha-particles could be split off the uranium nucleus?” 
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“Well, the scientific consensus is that it’s highly unlikely,” Ida replied. 

“And if | would add that in that manner radium would be produced?” 

“Do | gather, Herr Strasser, that you are referring to a realistic experiment, conducted 
perhaps by you and Professor Hahn?” Ida inquired. 

The man bowed. 

“| am indeed. And we are uneasy with our results. Herr Professor is currently in 
Copenhagen, discussing our findings with Niels Bohr.” 

“Oh,” Ida repeated. 

“The professor left with a heavy heart,” Strasser told them. “Even a man of his stature 
can succumb to fear of being ridiculed by his colleagues. But we cannot ignore the 
alarming evidence: that our radium isotopes behave not like radium, but like barium. We 
realize, of course, that the uranium nucleus cannot burst into barium. One would have to 
remove around hundred nucleons for that effect!” 

Throughout this conversation, Maria had been keeping to herself, yet the younger 
man’s excited confusion had aroused her interest. 

“And what applicable uses could this bursting of the atom have?” she asked. 

“You are beginning to sound like Uncle Heinrich,” Franziska giggled. 

“You are getting too old to call the Reichsführer that,” Maria rebuked. 

“If the formation of light elements would really occur in these conditions,” Strasser 
argued slowly, “and the atom could be split in two like a drop of water is split into two 
drops, these two would be driven apart by their mutual electric repulsion. They would 
acquire very high speed — and hence an immense amount of energy would be released.” 

“And you think this is possible?” it was Ida’s turn to be amazed. 

“No, I’m just speculating,” Strasser smiled. 

And yet, at the end of the year the Hahn and Strasser team was reluctantly confessing 
to having achieved an induced fission reaction. The news, when published early the next 
year, took the scientific world by storm. 

Just a couple of days after the publication in January, Himmler rushed in, with the copy 
of Natural Sciences in his gloved hand. 

“Is this what we have been searching for?” he asked Franziska. “Are we re-creating the 
power of Vril?” 


“The Vril has two polar aspects — creative and destructive,” Franziska, who had already 
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spent hours discussing the paper with Ida, replied. “We are on our way to reproducing the 
destructive power of Vril.” 

“But doesn’t this open the door for a new alternative energy?” Himmler pressed her. 

“Indeed; but it’s the destructive energy being developed by von Braun’s team, not the 
constructive one for the E-IV,” Franziska both agreed and disapproved. 

“So what kind of energy should we be looking for?” Himmler asked harshly, not taking 
kindly to having his excitement deflated. 

“If we want to utilize Vril, we must have merging instead of splitting,” Franziska said. 
“Fusing the atoms, instead of bursting them.” 

“Well, we have what we have,” Himmler concluded. “It is my belief that we are close to 
our goal!” 

Less than three months later, the possibility of using the neutron-driven fission of 
heavy atoms to create a sustained nuclear chain reaction for possible military applications 
was discussed for the first time. The ‘Research Group For Nuclear Physics’, quickly dubbed 
‘the Uranium Club’, was formed by eight leading scientists at the Ministry of Education, 
soon being transferred to fall under the jurisdiction of the Army Ordinance Office. 

Something had begun to change in the world. Maria detected it from the minuscule 
alterations in the colour of the sky, the vibrations of the ground, the ripples in the water 
and - most alarmingly - from the shifts in hue in the auras of the people who were privy to 
the secret. Their number grew by the day, and this told Maria that a New Man was, 


indeed, being born. 


Chapter XLI: Berlin, 1938 


“It has to be done.” 
This little phrase came to signify the change in normal people who were being trained 


to embrace a new form of cruelty in the shape of social responsibility. Cruelty became a 
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communal service, and the phrase — “It has to be done” — excused and released the 
perpetrator from guilt and moral pangs. 

The first stage was to learn acceptance. When hearing that your nice young neighbour, 
who never bothered you, had been sterilized because of the threat of a hereditary mental 
illness, you said: “How horrible. But — it has to be done.” You saw your other neighbour, 
who years ago had worn a red armband and quoted Lenin, deported to a labour camp, 
and you said: “How terrible. But — it has to be done.” You walked around in Berlin, the city 
famed for its tidiness, and saw a grotesque face with the Star of David, sloppily white- 
washed and dripping like vomit from the smashed window of your tailor or barber or 
baker whom you didn’t even realize to be half-Jewish, and you said: “What a shame. But — 
it has to be done.” 

The next stage was participation. It was your duty to inform, to make a difference, to be 
unforgiving. It was a tough duty, especially if you were a quiet, peace-loving citizen who 
wished for nothing better than to sit in your armchair at the fireplace doing crosswords. 
But your personal discomfort and the sensation that you were doing something that went 
against your conscience didn’t matter, because the magic words ‘It has to be done’ were 
like a balm that cures all ills. 

And then came stage three: initiative. Resourcefulness when dealing with the enemy 
would be rewarded; that was made clear. By then you already knew that remorse was an 
extravagance you didn’t need, like an opium cigarette that made the world seem soft and 
cuddly while you inhaled it. You rejected it with pride, marvelling at your own strength. 

Your choices in life were made comfortable with a set of rules and teachings applicable 
to every situation. You no longer had to be afraid of an anonymous enemy whose purpose 
was to poison society until it was corrupted beyond redemption. The enemy was 
unmasked, driven from darkness to light, so everyone could see it and protect themselves 
and their country against it. Irrational fears and superstitions were exposed as the 
scheming of the foe, and thus no longer managed to intimidate you. 

If you were fighting, like a Knight of the Round Table, for purity, justice and virtue — the 
qualities that were written under exclusive copyright into your very blood — you didn’t 
think what you were fighting against. Your adversary was nothing more than a dragon in 
disguise, and you don’t reason with a dragon. You chop its head off and you don’t shed 


tears at its grave. You don’t take its young in to be your pets: a dragon is eternal, until its 
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blood-line is extinguished. 

Whoever you were — an office clerk, or a carpenter, or a chimney sweep, suddenly you 
realized that it was you who was a Knight of the Reich; one of the army of illumination 
upon whom the Almighty had imposed the power to wipe your country clean of vermin. 

This mode of thinking was the source of unquenchable strength. It created the feeling 
of unity and validation so badly needed in the country that had been torn apart by war, 
the humiliation of defeat, revolutions, poverty, unemployment and bloody conflicts 
between rivalling political fractions. A remedy had been offered and the nation had been 
wise to accept it. The possibility of building a bright and prosperous future while drawing 
on dignity and strength provided by the noble values of your ancestors was a win-win 
situation, too wonderful to be missed. It was like living in the fairy-tale by Brothers Grimm 
where the gingerbread house of an evil witch must be torn down ruthlessly for beauty and 
justice to prevail. 

The tearing-down culminated one night in November of 1938 when another spark from 
the mouth of the dragon ignited the rancour of the nation. A young German diplomat in 
Paris, Ernst vom Rath, was shot and mortally wounded by a teenage Jew from Poland. Like 
the shots that were fired by another teenager in Sarajevo in the summer of 1914, the 
echo of them was kept alive and amplified by the Ministry of Propaganda, demanding 
retaliation. 

The government took action the next day, when vom Rath was still in intensive care. 
Jewish newspapers were closed, Jewish cultural activities suspended indefinitely and 
Jewish children barred from entering German schools. The two days that it took vom Rath 
to die were put to use in making the public know that something had to be done. 

The citizens of Berlin — and of other cities in Germany and Austria — woke to the sound 
of glass shattering and the sight of flames over the night skies. Maria had not gone to bed: 
Georg had been given orders on the previous day to dress in civilian clothing and wait for 
the signal. The torch had been handed by Goebbels, who had delivered a speech upon 
receiving the news of vom Rath’s death, saying that the Fuhrer had decided that 
demonstrations should not be prepared or organized by the party, but if they erupted 
spontaneously they were not to be hampered. The SA and the SS were given strict 
instructions to keep the ‘spontaneous outbursts’ efficiently effective in destroying Jewish 


property without occurrences of looting and physical violence. Young male Jews were to 
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be arrested and deported to labour camps by the police. Their property was to be 
confiscated by the Party. 

Georg had spoken to Himmler, who had been fervently against the pogrom. “It is 
Goebbels's megalomania and stupidity which are responsible for starting this operation 
now, in a particularly difficult diplomatic situation”, Himmler had told him. “Goebbels 
needs to divert attention from his ineffective handling of the Sudeten crisis and his 
disgraceful affair with this Czech woman, Lida Baarová, and hopes to put himself back in a 
good light.” 

What Goebbels had planned to be his personal victory proved to be a national disaster. 
After initial public support, the ever-spreading destruction, orchestrated mainly by the 
largely disliked SA, caused people to withdraw silently. Even if most of them observed the 
happenings from behind curtains in their darkened rooms, there were occasions when 
citizens were seen helping the Jews rescue their belongings and resisting the SA units who 
were wearing civilian clothing. Several Gauleiters and high-ranking officers of the SA and 
Hitler Youth refused to carry through their orders. The proposed destruction of the largest 
synagogue in Germany, on the Rykestrasse, as well as the New Synagogue in 
Oranienburger Strasse, were stopped by the police, who were not going to take orders 
from the SA, weakened and humiliated since 1934. 

Growing public resentment, as well as the reactions from other countries, soon proved 
that the ‘Crystal Night’ was a major fiasco for Goebbels and, regrettably, for the whole 
country. It had turned out to be an involuntary eye-opener for everyone: the world began 
to see Germany in a different light; Doctor Goebbels viewed the German people as not 
having passed the test of initiative; and many of the German people began to see their 
government’s actions as betraying a much darker agenda than previously revealed. 
Finding and destroying an enemy sounded beautiful in abstract terms; the bloody, sordid 
reality of it signified the mutation of an ideological battle into ugly physical violence. 

Behind the torn-down facade of the gingerbread house a mirror had been exposed, 
revealing a distorted and foul image where the proud reflection of a Knight of the Round 
Table had been anticipated. 

And yet, people sighed and said: “It had to be done.” 

Hitler avoided the subject of the ‘spontaneous retaliation’, wilfully giving the 


impression that everything was orchestrated by Goebbels. Yet, when the Fuhrer visited 
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Maria’s apartment for Christmas a mere month later, he appeared to be wrapped in a 
pillar of dark smoke that never again left him. It would have been naive to think that 
anything went on in Germany that he didn’t know about or approve of. 

The E-IV Unit never mentioned the happenings of the ‘Crystal Night’ either. They were 
busy in developing a radically new disc-shaped craft, dubbed ‘H-device’ or ‘Haunebu’. No- 
one quite knew what that name was meant to signify; a story soon got around that the 
severely limited official memos about the project referred to the location of the 
construction site as ‘Hauneburg’ — a fictional village to confuse the enemy spies, should 
one ever learn about the top-secret project. 

The RFZ series, albeit improved and performing reasonably well in their limited range, 
were deemed impractical due to their small size and cramped interior. They tended to 
heat up badly, earning them the nickname ‘Flying Bed Pan’, born of Lothar’s personal 
experience. The introduction of a magnetic field impulser enhanced their stability and by 
the spring of 1939 the RZF series 4 and 5 were able to display much better flight 
characteristics than their predecessors. 

Yet, Himmler wasn’t pleased and neither was Hans Kammler, who had none of the 
naive charm of Himmler to redeem him. 

The same spring saw the introduction of the radically experimental Thule Tachyonator 
thrust-work drive, designed for the Haunebu series. It used an adapted gravitic battery 
developed by Hans Coler, which applied several ideas proposed by Tesla. This technology 
allowed - in theory - the size of the craft to grow to twenty-five metres and carry a crew of 
eight at a speed of up to 4800 kilometres per hour. New testing grounds were required — 
the Arado facility, too close to Berlin, and not large enough, was hampering the 
performance tests. It was decided that the RZF series, suitable for reconnaissance flights 
at best, would not be discontinued but further improved at the Arado, while the Haunebu 
series were relocated to the least populated area in the North-East of Germany. 

The initial reports were promising: by mid-summer the Haunebu | was expected to 
achieve a speed of 17 000 kilometres per hour, with a flight endurance of eighteen hours. 
Yet the tests showed that it only performed well at low altitudes, which problem was to be 
corrected in the next series of the device. As uranium energy was only taking its first slow 
steps, in spite of Kammler’s whip lashing across its back, new synthetic fuels were 


developed. 
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Nevertheless, the complexity of the device made it extremely difficult to control. The 
magnetic field shifting system still didn’t allow for smooth manoeuvres, making the ship 
change its course at sharp angles. 

Since traditional navigation systems were of no use, major industries such as AEG and 
Siemens contributed, providing the H-device with a celestial navigation system. New heat- 
resistant material was needed to construct the hulls, which were damaged because of the 
heat friction. An alloy called Viktalen promised to solve that problem, until a fully self- 
sustained gravitational field could be perfected that would rule out friction and other 
problematic issues. 

Ironically, for a military project, it was the question of weapons that remained 
unsolved. The magnetic field created around the hulls disabled all types of sophisticated 
weaponry. Once a strong enough gravitational field to take the craft up to high altitude 
could be perfected, it would necessarily follow that nothing could pierce the shield around 
the craft — neither from the outside nor from the inside. 

Maria and Franziska, who had remained in Berlin in order to lead the research into the 
possibility of powering the smaller levitating RFZ series discs with a sustained nuclear 
chain reaction, received a call to attend a meeting at the Reichsfiihrer’s office. 

For the first time in years, Maria was in the joint company of Hitler, Himmler, Hess and 
Rosenberg. The latter hadn’t previously met Franziska. Maria had been nervous about 
taking her daughter to Hitler, but the FUhrer’s wishes were explicit. 

Maria saw an aggressive red glow surrounding the men in the office, who seemed to be 
ablaze with their own excitement. 

Apparently, Hitler had visited the Haunebu testing grounds personally and was very 
impressed with what he witnessed there. 

“We had an all-night discussion with the Unit,” Hitler said. “Doctor Schumann and 
others send their best wishes.” 

“How kind of them,” Maria said. 

“They are doing well,” Hitler continued, “but so is von Braun’s team in Peenemünde. At 
the moment, his propulsion rockets display a greater military value than the anti-gravity 
devices. As weapons, these are as of yet useless.” 

“| didn’t realize we were designing weapons,” Maria said carefully. 


“Every nation needs weapons — eventually,” Hitler said. “So, after having heard the 
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thoughts and prognosis of the construction team, | would like to have a discussion with 
the visionary team.” 

“Is that what we are called?” Maria smiled. 

“You are, after all, the spiritual mother of our new air force programme.” 

So, it was official. There was no longer a ‘space programme’ — everything they 
constructed was meant to conquer other lands, not visit other planets. How naive she had 
been thinking that Himmler was interested in scientific progress instead of military 
superiority. 

“You, dear ladies, are our secret weapon,” Hitler proceeded. “It has been your abilities, 
your exceptional perceptions that have provided us with the knowledge that the rest of 
the world doesn’t even know to search for.” 

Maria felt uneasy. 

“All this talk about weapons makes me nervous,” she said. “It makes me think that we 
are under attack.” 

“A country that finds itself under attack, has already lost,” Hitler said solemnly. “If an 
enemy is permitted to grow strong, it would be a mistake not to break him before he 
ventures to break you.” 

He forced a laugh, and it sounded like a small dog coughing. 

“But Germany is not out for war,” he went on. “The German people have had enough 
of bloodshed. We, our nation, our party, stand for peace. Our science stands for peace. 
Germany only takes what is rightfully hers; unites her people under one flag, under one 
leader. How can | sleep at night, when my heart bleeds for those Germans who, in their 
ancient German homes, found themselves outside German borders at the end of the war? 
For those who are forced to suffer the indignities caused by foreign governments, who are 
stripping them of their very essence of being? What is wrong must be set right. | am only 
the echo that repeats the voices of these people. What do they cry for? For freedom, 
freedom within their country, the country that seems to have abandoned them!” 

Maria thought of Croatia. Hitler seemed to have forgotten that her father was from 
Zagreb, a city where there lived many Germans. Would that mean that they needed to be 
protected and brought under the German flag as well? 

Hitler didn’t perceive her thoughts, being too involved in his own. 


“But none is forgotten!” he shouted. “Germany stands for loyalty, and if we’re unable 
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to be loyal to our people who have been separated from us unjustly, how can we be loyal 
even to ourselves, our dreams and beliefs?” 

“That still sounds to me as an act of war against a neighbouring country,” Maria said, 
taken aback at her own recklessness. 

“| don’t see it that way,” Hitler disagreed. “Did Germany wage war against Austria? It 
was the voice of the Austrian people, who called for us to give them back their dignity, in 
unison with Germany! And was a single shot fired, when we welcomed the Sudeten 
Germans back to the bosom of the motherland? There was joy and gratitude in the eyes 
of the people, as | proclaimed the German protectorate from the Prague castle! They 
knew that instead of corrupt politics, unemployment and a barely functioning economy, 
they would have freedom and prosperity!” 

There had been a time when Hitler spoke with passion about bringing beauty back to 
the people of Germany. Now he was lecturing about taking German values to people 
outside Germany by force. What had happened to this man, Maria wondered silently. 

“| shall not rest before my mission is accomplished,” Hitler went on. “But | shall not be 
remembered as an aggressor. We are negotiating with Poland for the return of the ancient 
German city of Danzig. The Poles will see reason and the Germans will be united at last. In 
fact, the Polish government would already have conceded, had the British war-mongers 
not tricked them into a formal mutual assistance pact yesterday. And | — after the 
unification of the Great Germany, | shall give up politics to take up painting again; so that 
when | die, the people will not say ‘a great politician has died’, but ‘a great artist has 
passed away’.” 

Himmler and Hess bowed in accordance whereas Rosenberg seemed to be on the 
verge of tears. Maria was strangely moved by the oration, even though she knew that the 
calm words and well-chosen expressions were describing the suffering of millions who did 
not really want to swap their accustomed lives for a paradise that needed to be 
introduced with armoured tanks. 

Next, Haunebu and RFZ projects were discussed. Hitler was anxious to know when the 
full potential of the disc-shaped aircraft was to be achieved. 

“The E-IV Unit assures me that the programme will be fully functional in a year’s time, 
and...” Himmler reported. 


“| would like them to be at a state of readiness by January next year,” Hitler interrupted 
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him abruptly. 

“I... |don’t know if this can be achieved,” Himmler stammered. 

“Well... what is your opinion?” Hitler turned to Franziska, who had sat quietly 
throughout the meeting. 

“It can be done sooner,” she replied. 

“That’s the kind of reply | wanted to hear,” Hitler approached the girl and touched her 
cheek admiringly. He then took a seat right opposite Franziska. 

“I was told that while everyone is in awe of the prospects opened by the splitting of the 
uranium atom by our German scientists, you don’t share their enthusiasm, but have 
something even more formidable in mind?” 

“To be honest, yes, my Fuhrer,” Franziska replied. 

“You saw the bursting of atoms in your vision — so perhaps you would tell me what else 
you saw?” Hitler asked. 

“| saw the power of Vril,” Franziska replied. 

“Is it not what the uranium splitting would produce?” Himmler asked. 

Franziska was quiet for a moment. 

“Imagine,” she then said, “that a blind man, who has never seen the world, would gain 
vision for a mere second. As it happens, this second would occur at the stroke of midnight. 
He would open his eyes — and see nothing but a dark and cold void. He would never know 
that, opposed to the night which kills, there also is the day which gives birth. So when you 
ask him what the world is like, and he tells you that it’s a dark and cold place, he wouldn’t 
actually be wrong. He just hasn’t seen what keeps the world alive.” 

“And you have? What does keep us alive?” Hitler enquired. 

“On my journeys, I’ve travelled far,’ Franziska replied. “I’ve travelled in space around 
Earth, and the moon, and the stars. I’ve seen the Sun from the inside and | know what 
powers it through eternity. It’s not splitting, but combining the atoms. That’s the power 
that wipes off all the obstacles that keep our imaginations from reaching reality.” 

“If that kind of process could be achieved...” Hitler pondered, “what could we build?” 

“There would be no limits,’ Franziska repeated. “A teaspoonful of seawater could 
power a ship to the far end of the galaxy at the speed of thought. We could create portals 
that take us not only to other dimensions, but to the past or future. We could build 


worlds, or destroy them.” 
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“lve never heard of anything so fantastic,” Hitler enthused after a brief moment of 
silence, during which Franziska’s words echoed in everyone’s ears. 

“This time is not far,” Franziska added matter-of-factly. 

At the end of the conference, the red auras of the leaders of the country were glowing 
like swords being forged in a furnace. 

Maria’s bed was cold and empty. Georg was in Dachau, which now concentrated many 
times more prisoners than previously. Even though most of the Jewish males taken there 
after the ‘Crystal Night’ had been released on condition they would emigrate, the camp 
was reaching the limit of its capacity. Georg refrained from discussing the conditions, but 
Maria gathered that the death toll was very high. She was beginning to think her image of 
a ‘labour camp’ might have been false. 

Five days after the meeting at the Reich Chancellery, her motherly instincts woke her 
early in the morning. She sneaked into Franziska’s bedroom and climbed into bed with her 
daughter. 

“Happy birthday, my dear,” she whispered. 

“Thanks, mother dear,” Franziska smiled back at her. 

At breakfast, Maria switched on the radio to provide a carefree atmosphere. Instead of 
music, a voice reported that the Poles had sabotaged targets in German territory and that 
their artillery had opened fire. Germany had no other option than to retaliate. Britain and 
France had issued ultimatums to Germany. 

Maria sat shakily, staring at the small cake she had baked on the previous evening, with 
the number ‘20’ written on it in icing. 

Franziska walked over to her and stroked her hair gently. 


“Don’t worry, mother,” she said. “It had to be done.” 
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Chapter XLII: Berlin, Vienna, 1939 


On 5" of September, two days after Britain and France had declared war on Germany, 
when Maria was home alone, she received an unexpected visit from Hess. He was worried 
and jumpy, as if suspecting that he was being observed. Maria noticed that the Deputy 
Fuhrer had arrived without any pomp and circumstance, in a private car, in civilian clothes, 
with only a couple of bodyguards who remained outside. 

“Hitler is beside himself,” he said, “and Himmler is a total nervous wreck. Only 
Goebbels seems to be pleased. The Fuhrer never believed that the British would go to war 
with us over Poland.” 

“But didn’t the Fuhrer himself tell me that Britain had concluded a mutual assistance 
pact with Poland a mere week ago?” Maria was puzzled. “Aren’t such pacts to be 
honoured?” 

“The Fuhrer was certain that the British were bluffing; testing Germany,’ Hess 
explained. “And France? They are unable to put up any kind of resistance! Why would they 
even bother?” 

“Isn’t there a diplomatic way out of this situation?” Maria tried to think constructively. 

“Unfortunately, that ship has sailed,” Hess replied. “To surrender now would be to 
admit defeat and capitulate. This is out of the question and mustn’t even be suggested.” 

“l'm sorry.” 

“| was there, when the Fuhrer got the news,” Hess proceeded. “I’ve never seen him so 
beaten. He has been utterly depressed for two days. It’s even worse with Himmler.” 

“What is wrong with him?” 

“He needs spiritual guidance. | am amazed that | didn’t find him here with you today,” 
Hess replied. 

“But he has Wiligut — why should he want to consult me on anything other than the 
RFZ project?” Maria wondered. 

“Wiligut is gone,” Hess said tersely. 


“What do you mean — gone?” 
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“He officially retired on 28" of August,” Hess said. “We called him ‘Himmler’s Rasputin’. 
For years he was eager to please Heinrich by bouncing back his ideas. Theirs was a match 
made in heaven, or whatever regions are responsible for bringing two pagan priests 
together.” 

“So what ended it?” 

“Earlier this year, some embarrassing information was made known about him. We all 
knew that the old geezer was as mad as a hatter; his influence over Himmler was 
regrettable from the start. Himmler’s chief adjutant Wolff has a particular dislike for the 
man. Wiligut worked in his office for years and persuaded Himmler to use Wolff’s new- 
born son as a guinea pig for his pagan baptismal ceremony at the Wewelsburg Castle. 
Wolff followed some rumours and visited Wiligut’s estranged wife in Vienna. There he 
learnt that, some fifteen years ago, Wiligut had been committed to a Salzburg lunatic 
asylum for three years. He was diagnosed with megalomania and schizophrenia and the 
Salzburg court declared him legally incompetent.” 

“That’s awful,” Maria gasped. 

“You can imagine how embarrassing this proved for Himmler!” Hess said, not without a 
certain malicious joy. “For years, he has been fooled by a madman! Wiligut officially 
retired a week ago, on grounds of age and poor health. Now Himmler thinks his disloyalty 
to his ‘mentor’ is bringing about repercussions. He is convinced that the war is the result 
of Wiligut’s evil spell.” 

“It can hardly be,” Maria said. 

“You are right,” Hess agreed. “It has nothing to do with curses. It’s an issue of poor 
judgement and poor advice.” 

“m sorry, but | get the horrible feeling that you include us in the ‘poor advice’ 
section,” the unpleasant possibility dawned on Maria as she took note of Hess’s grim 
expression. 

“No, | don’t,” Hess replied. “You and Franziska were giving the answers for what was 
asked. Hitler practically willed the response. He wanted to hear of some wonder 
technology of the future and he heard exactly that.” 

“So... you presume that Franziska’s optimistic prognosis could have been pushing the 
Fuhrer towards the war?” Maria drew the inevitable conclusion. 


“Perhaps,” Himmler didn’t soften the blow. “I believe a different evaluation would have 
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prolonged things for at least two to six months, but otherwise it didn’t change much. 
Plans to divide Poland were cemented as we gathered at the Chancellery.” 

“To divide — between whom?” Maria was perplexed. 

“Between us and Soviet Russia, of course,” Himmler explained. “Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop didn’t only sign the mutual non-aggression pact in Moscow two weeks ago. It 
was agreed that what belongs to Germany will be German, and what belongs to Russia 
will go to the Soviets.” 

“And the rest of Poland...?” Maria hesitated. 

“That’s it,” Hess concluded. “Two great and friendly powers will meet.” 

“| had no idea Russians are our friends,” Maria confessed with a touch of sarcasm. 

“They are now; as long as we want them to believe that,” Hess said firmly. Then his 
attitude changed back to secretive and apprehensive. 

“| want you to give me some personal advice,” he said. 

“But don’t you employ a certain Herr Schulte-Strathaus as your personal astrologer?” 
Maria asked, not sure if Hess wanted this knowledge to be widespread. 

“Ernst is not my personal astrologer, but someone whom | occasionally consult,” Hess 
protested for the sake of appearances. It was obvious he didn’t want to be compared to 
Himmler who had blundered badly when choosing his spiritual guide. “He has cast my 
astrological chart and interpreted my future, but he lacks what you have: visions from 
above.” 

“And what makes you think I can produce such controlled visions at will?” Maria was 
reluctantly accepting the Deputy FUhrer’s appraisal. 

“| don’t want you to produce anything,” Hess said. “This is no command performance. 
Especially as | know that you have already seen into my future.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“On our first meeting, remember?” Hess said. “In Munich, sometime in 1919. You took 
my hand and you froze for several seconds. | knew you looked into my soul. When you 
snapped out of it, you asked if | had said anything — but | hadn’t. And afterwards, when 
you met Hitler privately, you told him that you had strange images flashing before your 
eyes when we touched.” 

“How do you know | met Hitler privately?” Maria became tense. 


“We were friends, and we are friends,” Hess stated. “He told me that the two of you 
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met some time after our first meeting; | don’t know the details. But that’s not important. | 
want you to tell me, what you saw.” 

“l'm not sure... the images were confusing and contradictory,” Maria said evasively. 

“You must. These were the first images that sprang to your mind as we met. We can’t 
repeat our first touch,” Hess demanded. 

“All right, | shall tell you,” Maria came to decision. “As a matter of fact, | thought about 
our first meeting and my vision only a couple of days ago. It didn’t seem to make any 
sense back then, but once | heard that we are at war with England, it suddenly fell into 
place.” 

“Am l... am | going to die in this war?” Hess gulped. 

“No, definitely not!” Maria shook her head. “For | saw you as a very old man. | believe 
you were approaching your hundredth birthday. You were sitting in a small garden house; 
it was summer.” 

Hess’s deep-set dark eyes had widened to an unexpected size. 

“And what was the thing that you were confused about?” he asked. 

“| saw something else...” Maria was searching for words. “It gives me the reason to 
believe that England will be defeated soon.” 

“Tell me!” Hess gasped. 

“| saw you in a castle in London, in a Royal Residence. There were portraits of lords and 
ladies on the wall. And | felt that you were anticipating meeting the King.” 

Hess had frozen into fascinated scepticism. 

“And the thing that you heard me say?” he asked after a moment’s pause. 

“| can’t really recall that,’ Maria tried to excuse herself, but was certain that she was 
unable to fool Hess. 

“Was it so bad that you can’t tell me?” he asked quietly. “Whatever it was, | can take 
it.” 

Maria took a deep breath. 

“It frightened me at the time, but to be honest, perhaps it shouldn’t have,” she said. “1 
heard you repeat a phrase, desperately, as if longing to be heard by someone, anyone. It 
said: / didn’t kill myself. That’s it.” 

“| didn’t kill myself...” Hess repeated mechanically. 


“That’s actually good news, isn’t it?” Maria tried to smile. “Because what we now know 
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is that you will soon be in a royal castle in England with the King on his way to give you 
homage, and you are very much alive even as you are pushing hundred. So no, you didn’t 
kill yourself, dear Rudolf!” 

Hess seemed to be troubled by the news but soon composed himself. He said: 

“| also want to talk to you about the Fuhrer.” 

“What about the Fuhrer?” Maria asked cautiously. 

“Don’t you sometimes get the feeling that he is not quite himself?” 

“Please explain,” Maria was careful not to step onto that slippery road. 

“We have both known him for a long time,” Hess said. “Actually, | had only met him at 
the Thule meeting on the very day we were sent to bring you the letter. So it’s only natural 
that we should be worried about him, if we sense some changes taking place.” 

Maria still didn’t reply, so Hess had no other option but to elaborate on his thoughts. 

“| loved and admired Adolf when | met him because there was so much nobility in him. 
He wanted to make the world better through art and beauty, through his inner strength 
that touched everyone who came in contact with him. Don’t misunderstand me — | still 
admire him; | would lay down my life tenfold for him. But at the same time, | have the 
feeling that the Adolf | knew — we knew — has been replaced with someone who looks and 
talks like him, but who is essentially someone else.” 

“You are not telling me the Fuhrer has some kind of doppelganger who has us all 
fooled?” Maria snorted involuntarily. 

Hess didn’t return the laughter, tightening the tension even further. 

“Do you believe in possession?” he asked. 

Maria’s smile vanished. 

“| have met people who have a spirit presence,” she formulated her reply carefully. 
“This presence can be both good and evil — mostly evil. Good spirits find their way to the 
other side, while evil spirits usually have an unfinished agenda that keeps them 
earthbound. In order to pursue their quest, they need to attach themselves to a living 
person, who is slowly guided to fulfilling it. In return they give that person strength - to be 
more correct, a feeling of unshatterable self-confidence and a sense of impunity. They also 
protect this person from coming to any harm, because it means their own survival.” 

“Do you know how many attempts have been made on the Fuhrer’s life?” Hess asked 


abruptly. 
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“| know that a young Jewish man was executed a couple of years ago for his 
involvement in an assassination plan, but other than that...” 

“Ten,” Hess interrupted her. “No less. And none of them succeeded. Adolf himself is 
convinced that a divine protection will allow no harm come to him. But do you suppose it 
could be another kind of protection?” 

“From an evil spirit..?” 

“Wiligut thought that,” Hess said. “This was one of the reasons why he was dismissed 
and sent to a remote village, away from Berlin. He began telling Heinrich that Hitler’s 
actions are not guided by his own will, which is succumbing to that of a more powerful 
entity.” 

Maria shivered. 

“I’ve heard it said before...” she whispered. 

“By whom?” 

“By some people with psychic powers... Hanussen... and the countess Basselet de la 
Rosée...” 

“Oh,” Hess said. “And where are they now?” 

“Dead...” 

“My point exactly,” Hess crossed his hands on his chest. 

This conversation left a bitter aftertaste. Maria had never been engaged in such a 
confidential dialogue with Hess; the fact that they had been discussing the leader of the 
country, questioning his motives and perhaps — some might construe — even his sanity, 
was verging on high treason. She was reassuring herself that friends have the right to 
worry about each other and that Hitler had probably often discussed her with his inner 
circle, probably asking if Maria’s unconventionally-obtained data was to be trusted. 

Nevertheless, when a letter from Himmler arrived requesting her to assist Victor 
Schauberger in Vienna, she accepted with immense relief. She didn’t want to stay in a 
capital of a country at war; she felt reluctant to meet Hitler and perhaps again sense the 
frightening presence whose mere mention made her shiver. 

Vienna wasn’t what she remembered. She seemed to know no-one and no-one knew 
her. The lilting and broad-minded atmosphere of her youth had been replaced by a 
proudly militant self-confidence, created by the Anschluss. Most of the Austrians were 


immensely gratified that another great alliance had restored the emotional balance of the 
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country, which seemed to be its happiest when married into a dual Empire. 

Schauberger was an unconventional thinker who had suddenly found himself forcibly 
fitted among the elite of the legitimate SS scientists. He wanted nothing to do with them, 
but his thirst for knowledge and exploration prevailed, and he agreed to work on free 
energy engines which could have been applied to military technology. The drawings of 
spiral patterns on Maria’s early papers had inspired him to study the spiral movements in 
water and air, and he had become convinced that a controlled vortex of air could be 
sufficient to fly large manned aircraft and propel enormous submarines. He was interested 
in learning the three-dimensional shape of Maria’s spirals, which he had only seen on 
paper as two-dimensional sketches; so he persuaded Maria to relive those moments and 
express her ideas with plastic movements of her hands, which felt like dancing. 

Maria was happy in Schauberger’s company. Like herself, he wasn’t interested in 
anything but his own vision. His unwillingness to exercise control over bureaucracy often 
meant that his work was utilised by others. He felt that the Heinkel He 178 turbojet 
aircraft, which had been successfully tested just days before the war, employed and 
corrupted the principles which he had personally evolved and which he had discussed 
with Heinkel. He was now working on his initial idea, to create strong thrust without 
combustion, applying only principles of movement found in nature and rejecting every 
aspect of modern science based on propulsion. 

While Maria was in Vienna, the media exploded with reports of another failed attempt 
on the Fuhrer’s life. This had happened on 8 November at the Munich Burgerbrdaukeller. A 
bomb, meticulously prepared and installed by a man called Elser, was set to go off during 
Hitler’s address at the commemoration of the Beer Hall Putsch. Even though the official 
schedule for the event had been approved weeks earlier, Hitler surprised everyone by 
bringing the starting time of the reunion forward by half an hour. He cut his speech short 
and left the venue abruptly, accompanied by Hess, Himmler, Goebbels, Heydrich and 
other highest Party officials. Only minutes later, the detonation demolished the hall, 
leaving eight dead and almost a hundred wounded. 

The press unanimously expressed the opinion that the Leader of the Germans was 
under higher protection. Hitler himself was quoted saying that he was finally at peace, 
since the event had proved that Providence wanted him to reach his goal. 


There was hardly a day when Maria wasn’t thinking about her conversation with Hess. 
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She occasionally attempted to reach Hitler’s mind telepathically and ascertain whether 
some kind of mental parasites had attached themselves to him, but her efforts were futile, 


as if Hitler had a protective shield around him. 


Chapter XLIII: Berlin, 1940 


In March 1940, Schauberger received a patent for his Repulsine discoid engine in 
Vienna, and Maria returned to Berlin. She later heard that the Viennese Association of 
Engineers had launched a campaign against Schauberger and had him confined in a 
mental hospital for a while, but Himmler had managed to assign him to work on engine 
cooling systems with Messerschmitt. 

In June, the first French bombs fell on Berlin. Physical damage was slight, but the 
psychological effect proved to be noticeable. In August, the British RAF did their first raid 
on the capital city. Maria and Franziska, not wishing to stay in Berlin, alternated between 
the Haunebu and RFZ research facilities, which seemed comfortingly remote and safe. 

Georg was almost permanently at the Dachau camp. Since the war had begun, the 
number of detention camps had doubled, then tripled. Most of them were built according 
to the blueprints by Kammler, who took pride in the fact that he had visited Soviet Russia 
in order to learn from their advanced system of effective concentration camps. 

After the construction of RFZ-6, the series of surveillance disc craft was discontinued as 
ineffective. The energy of the research group was to be channelled into a small and swift 
armed craft that Himmler named the Vril 1 Hunter. The name gave evidence of his explicit 
wish that the craft be powered by uranium energy. The Haunebu was also experimenting 
with the new energy and occasionally showed amazing results. Work was directed 
towards greater performance stability. 

Hess visited Maria again one evening, in Munich, when she was alone. His unofficial 
calls made Maria nervous — they spoke of secrecy and danger. Even though Hess was 


second only to Hitler and praised for his selfless loyalty, he sometimes had the weird 
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gleam of a resistance fighter in his eyes. 

On this occasion he arrived with the younger Haushofer, who worked at the 
propaganda department of the foreign ministry. Maria had learnt from the general that 
his son was upholding contacts with the English. The Haushofer family appeared to be 
somewhat disillusioned with Hitler’s policy, even though the latter was actively utilizing 
Haushofer’s Lebensraum plan which justified German expansion to reclaim its historical 
territories. But General Haushofer’s wife was half-Jewish and their son, therefore, only 
eligible to pass for a true German thanks to Hess pulling necessary strings. 

Having Hess accompanied by Albrecht Haushofer couldn’t have signified anything but 
trouble. 

“When we first met in Munich, | came to test you, with a suspicious mind,” the Deputy 
Fuhrer recalled. “Now | have come here for help.” 

“Anything | can do to assist,” Maria lowered her eyes. 

“When you took my hand and saw images from my future, it showed that we have a 
special connection,” Hess continued. “But you were also able to dismiss any doubts we 
had that day, when you meditated and accurately described the Aztec dagger we had in 
our briefcase. Can | ask you to please meditate tonight?” 

“What do you wish me to meditate on?” Maria asked. 

“Mle,” Hess replied. “Please try to cast a glimpse into my near future. | know you’re not 
an astrologer — but | know that if any kind of information about our deeds that are not yet 
performed exists somewhere in universe, you will be able to read it. Anything.” 

Maria knew it would be futile to argue with the Deputy Fuhrer. She had to agree. 
Reluctantly, she began to set the scene. The candles and the incense were lit — the fact 
that these attributes were always employed to fine tune the attenders, not the medium, 
she kept to herself. The medium was there for gathering reflections from the spirits of 
those who were around her; she was never producing but merely interpreting evidence. 

“Please hold my hands,” Maria told both men, who had to reach out over the rather 
large table to close the circle. 

“Now close your eyes.” 

“l'm only interested in what you see in the immediate future — in the days to come,” 
Hess whispered as if praying. He seemed to be holding his breath, his fingers clutching 


Maria’s, desperately clinging to the slender woman for strength. 
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“Would you please tell me random numbers at lengthy intervals,” Maria told him. “Just 
count to ten slowly, and tell me another number. Until | tell you to stop.” 

Hess took a moment to think about Maria’s words. 

“Ten,” he then said. 

Maria strived to separate herself from Hess’s consciousness and link to his astral body, 
the part of a mortal man which exists on both spiritual and material levels. If she could 
access the memories of his astral body, she might be able to accelerate her own inner 
clock according to a different set of rules. The astral memories weren’t dependent on 
linear time: in every man, next to the memory of his birth, lies a memory of his death. 

“Sixty-four,” Hess said. 

She had to be gentle; not attacking but joining the fine matter on a mental level. After a 
moment, her own ectoplasm that was reaching towards Hess made contact with 
something that felt frightened and hesitant, quite different from the sensation Maria had 
expected. 

“Forty-nine”. 

Looking into the future was like reaching to see over a hedge. Everything was there, but 
you needed to make yourself really tall to be able to see further. When you reached out, 
you didn’t really grow taller, but you accelerated time which began shrinking. The faster it 
went the lower the hedge would appear, and the more of tomorrow it would reveal. 

“Seven.” 

Maria’s lips repeated that word almost instantly. She was speeding up. What Hess 
thought was simultaneously thought of by Maria. Yet she needed to go further. What 
would Hess be saying next? Would he perhaps be saying... 

“Ninety-nine.” 

This time Maria’s lips formed the number a fraction of a second earlier than Hess’s. 
Good. From here on, time would be like a lazy river that flows towards a waterfall. 
Twenty-eight. Once it reached the edge... 

“Twenty-eight.” 

..it would rush down at the speed of free fall. Eleven. But free fall was not enough. 
Fifty one. A much, much greater speed was waiting ahead. The speed of light. 

“Eleven.” 


And even the speed of light wasn’t enough. Nineteen. Be prepared for the ultimate 
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speed — the speed of thought. Eighty-four. Forty-nine. That’s bizarre — he already chose 
forty-nine. 

“Fifty-one.” 

After that, silence. Time was standing still in this room, in Munich. Like a spinning top, 
it was rushing along down the tunnel that violated the linear concept of time like a punch 
in the face. The images speeded up; it was getting difficult to discern one scene from the 
other. It all became a blur like colours on the palette that were furiously mixed; like chords 
from an organ where each manual is being tortured by different organists. Until... there 
was something that became visible for a moment... and then the blur continued. It was 
time for Maria to be detached, to return to her own time that streamed at a comfortable 
pace. 

“Nineteen,” Maria said. 

“Nineteen,” Hess repeated almost instantly. Then he opened his eyes, gasping. 

“The next would have been eighty-four, and then forty-nine again. Right?” Maria asked. 

“I... well, you seem to be right about eighty-four,” Hess admitted. The two men 
exchanged glances; just as Hess and Hitler had done twenty-two years earlier. 

“What did you see?” Albrecht Haushofer now asked. 

“When time speeds up and allows us to have a look into our future, only certain things 
are discernible,” Maria replied. “It’s like a gramophone record that you make spin 
uncontrollably with your finger. At one point you won’t discern the melody, unless a 
note...” 

“Is held for a long time?” Haushofer gave a shot. 

“Exactly,” Maria said with admiration for the young man’s quick grasp of the concept. 

“So you wouldn’t see a person go through his daily routine”, Haushofer reasoned, “but 
should he sit and stare at a painting in a museum, you would notice him?” 

“You are right!” 

“So what did you see?” Hess interrupted. 

“I saw what must have been a very long flight,’ Maria expressed her emotions. “I — that 
is you — felt excitement and hunger and exhaustion... And beneath you, there was a mass 
of water. The flight must have taken hours — the sun set and the stars twirled... That’s all.” 
She leaned to face Hess. 


“Have you taken up flying again? | thought the Führer forbade you to fly for the 
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duration of the war, so you wouldn’t be tempted to join the Luftwaffe?” 

“The ban was reduced to one year,” Hess replied. “I am flying again. And your vision 
couldn’t have been more precise.” 

He rose and began pacing the room. 

“Hitler is driven by evil spirits,” he said. “Ernst Schulte-Strathaus drew the Fuhrer’s star 
chart last month at my request and he, too, confirmed that some violent force is bending 
his course.” 

“| would prefer not to discuss this,” Maria stood up as well, breathing rapidly. 

“Would you prefer to have Germany waging war on two fronts?” Hess challenged. 

“This is absurd; the Fuhrer is avoiding that specifically!” 

“No longer,” Hess announced. “We are to move against Russia.” 

“But Russia is our ally?” Maria reminded him in disbelief. 

“It never was. When we divided Poland, we divided Europe between us, and thus killed 
two birds with one stone: Russia was brought next to us so an attack could be launched 
virtually unnoticed. In addition to that we gained new allies in Europe who would 
otherwise have been our enemies.” 

“| don’t understand that,” Maria sat again. 

“We promised the Soviets that Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Romania would 
be in their sphere of interest and they took the bait,” Hess said. “They occupied the Baltic 
states and annexed vast regions of Finland after a brief but bloody war; the same 
happened in Romania. Now all these countries are crying for revenge! They will welcome 
the German army with flowers as liberators from the ‘Red Terror’!” 

“But if the war against Russia is the wish of the Fuhrer...” Maria forced herself to be 
rational, but her thoughts we cut short by Hess. 

“The Hitler we knew would never be so reckless!” he shouted. “The Hitler we knew 
loved Germany! He loved creation, not destruction! And war on two fronts — it would be 
the worst mistake of the last war repeated all over!” 

“| have reason to believe that if an alliance with Germany against Soviet Russia is 
proposed,” Albrecht Haushofer now spoke, “the English would be interested in discussing 
terms.” 

Maria pressed her fingers to her wildly throbbing temples. 


“Rudolf! You are not planning to escape to England? Are you?!” 
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“| shall go there as the Fiuhrer’s emissary,” Hess stated. “And | shall return with a peace 
treaty.” 

“Without Hitler knowing it?” Maria gasped for air. 

“He will see that | will have done well,” Hess took her hands. “There are friendly minds 
in England who will understand that if continental Europe will not be under German 
control, it will be under the Communist yoke. | have written to the Duke of Hamilton, 
whom | met during the Olympics and whom Albrecht is proud to consider his friend. He 
will surely put me in contact with the Royal family and an alliance will be made, 
overthrowing the government of Churchill who is keen to make war against us.” 

“Why are you telling me this?” Maria cried. 

“Because you are one of the very few people | can trust,” Hess didn’t let go of her 
hands. His dark eyes nailed her to the floor. “You, my wife, Albrecht and Ernst Schulze- 
Strathaus. But it’s you | have to be thankful to.” 

“Me..?” 

“When you described me in an English castle, meeting the King of England, | knew 
what | had to do,” Hess confessed. “Since that moment | have prepared myself for the 
mission. Without your visions to encourage me, Germany would enter a doomed war on 
the Eastern front. Millions would die. It would be suicide.” 

“But how can | look Hitler in the eyes, after having heard what you have just told me?” 
Maria was nearly in tears. 

“When you next look him in the eyes, you ask him: Who are you and why are you bent 
on destroying Germany?” Hess said. “I shall be gone tomorrow — you and your family will 
remain. | need you to protect me on my journey. Keep watch over me. And keep watch 
over Hitler. Something is wrong with him, | know you sense that too. You must strive to 
free him of the dark entity that is forcing him to make irrational decisions and lead 
Germany to her doom.” 

“You of all people,” Haushofer intervened, “must realize that what is happening in 
Germany is not right! German people voted for Hitler, because Hitler stood for peace! He 
showed us that lost dignity can be regained through inner strength — and now everything 
he ever said is turned inside out, used to fan the flames of senseless hatred. You must help 
us stop this madness!” 


Maria dried her eyes with trembling hands. 
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“| just want this to end,” she whispered. “This war, this conversation. | wish | could just 
forget any of it ever happened.” 

“If there is anything you need to forget,” Hess said, “it’s the knowledge that can be 
turned against Germany. Observe, and make your own decisions. But don’t forget that | 
shall return!” 

At the sound of these words, Maria knew that she would never see Hess again. He 
would not be returning like a Messiah bringing peace and unity with him. The memory of 
him and their friendship would be tarnished beyond repair. She also knew there was 
nothing she could or should do which might change this future, and that it would be futile 
to try. 

As the Deputy Führer left, his image remained burnt in Maria’s mind; but not as the 
image of a dashing knight who dreamt he was able to bring about world peace, but as that 
of a desperately lonely and disillusioned old man, who had spent half of his life as a 
prisoner of the world he didn’t want to belong to; misunderstood and misjudged by 
everyone, including himself. Suddenly the words I haven’t killed myself, reeking of decay 


and injustice, made sad but inevitable sense. 


Chapter XLIV: Berlin, 1941 


Hitler was reportedly handed Hess’s letter the day after the Deputy Fuhrer’s flight on 
May 10, by Hess’s adjutant Pintsch. Contradictory stories began to circulate: some said 
that Hitler took the news of his closest deputy absconding to the enemy with admirable 
calmness; others described him as having flown into a tantrum of rage. When Maria met 
Himmler about two weeks later, she was told that Hitler had considered it the worst blow 
of his entire life. Maria pondered, whether Hess had indeed acted on his own, or whether 


Hitler had either been aware but tolerated the whole project, or had himself plotted with 
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Hess. The latter was however unlikely: on May 13, the press announced the flight of the 
Deputy Führer to have been an action of a madman. Had Hitler really orchestrated the 
whole mission, he would have waited to see if it was going to produce any kind of 
outcome and most likely suppressed the news altogether. Now, that Hess was described as 
a man with progressing mental instability, he could not be credited even if an honourable 
peace were to be negotiated with England as a result of his mission. 

Himmler appeared disturbed as well. 

“The Führer is about to launch an operation that’s referred to as ‘Action Hess’ 
sometime next week,” he said. It was another of those evenings where Maria was alone in 
her Berlin apartment. Franziska was away with the research team, and Georg was in 
Poland with his former Dachau superior Eicke, now the leader of the first SS Totenkopf 
Division. 

“What action can be taken against Hess while he’s in England?” Maria wondered. 
“Hasn’t the Fuhrer already stripped him of all party and state offices and ordered his 
immediate execution should he ever return to Germany?” 

“Ilm afraid this operation also concerns you and me in a most unwelcome way,” 
Himmler said very seriously. “What Rudolf did has tarnished the reputation of occult 
practitioners throughout Germany.” 

“What? Why?” Maria’s eyes widened. 

“The Fuhrer is searching for scapegoats. Firstly, all spies are to be sought out and 
eliminated. That Hess was able to correspond with the enemy can only mean that he had 
contacts that plotted with him; most probably within the International Red Cross. Then, 
Goebbels, who is always eager to unmask anyone he considers an enemy, is pointing 
fingers at astrologers and mediums. Hess is being derided as an irrational believer in magic 
and witchcraft, who consulted occultists and clairvoyants to the point he was no longer 
able to distinguish his fantasies from reality. All registered practitioners of the occult are to 
be arrested.” 

Seeing Maria press her hand across her heart in alarm, Himmler proceeded: 

“Of course, this doesn’t concern you. You are part of our special programme and the 
spiritual leader of our elite research group. The mission of ‘Action Hess’ is to have all 
occultists working for the Reich in an organized fashion. No private enterprise that’s not in 


the service of the Party is to be tolerated. Moreover, all secret societies are to be 
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dispersed.” 

“Where does this leave Thule and Vril?” Maria asked, her anxiety not reduced by 
Himmler’s reassurance. 

“Officially, these must cease to exist,” Himmler replied. “The formation of the Thule 
Thrust Works and the Vril RFZ project means that nothing will change but the legalization. 
Your work for the Reich continues. Especially now that you are close to a breakthrough.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

Now Himmler’s eyes widened. 

“Surely you have discussed these matters with Franziska?” he asked. 

“| haven’t seen her for over a week,” Maria replied. 

“For over a week?” Himmler repeated, sounding puzzled. “But her success was 
reported more than two months ago.” 

“| don’t understand,” Maria staggered, an icy cold gust chilling her heart. 

“Well I’m referring to her work with the Uranium Club,” Himmler said, clearly surprised 
that these matters needed to be explained to Maria. “Ever since she joined forces with 
them, we’ve been expecting a breakthrough. You do know she’s been consulting the 
Uranium Club?” 

Maria had never heard Franziska speak of her work with anyone else than the E-IV Unit, 
but she forced herself to nod mechanically. 

“| suppose | should give her credit for respecting the ultra-top-secret status of the 
project,” Himmler mused. “She has been contributing valuable insights to the building of 
Uranmaschine. Her ideas are being employed in isotope separation. Earlier this spring 
Werner Heisenberg told me the team was close to achieving a sustained nuclear chain 
reaction. This would provide us with the ability to produce unlimited energy and also 
weapons the likes of which the world has never seen before. | was assured that our Vril air 
force and von Braun’s rockets would be blackening the skies in less than a year’s time. The 
Fuhrer is very optimistic indeed.” 

“Optimistic enough to open a second front?” Maria asked bitterly. 

Himmler straightened up in his chair and his eyes bored into hers. 

“| probably shouldn’t ask you where you have obtained this knowledge from,” he said 
tensely. “There are stories which suggest that you entertained Hess in your apartment just 


two days before his flight. I’m not going to ask you to deny it. We know he had planned his 
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betrayal for at least eight months, so whatever your advice to him may have been, it 
couldn’t have made much difference. For your sake, | have decided to believe that it was 
merely a social visit between two friends, during which none of Hess’s vile plans were 
discussed. But, to give you a satisfactory reply: we are launching an attack against Russia 
in about a week.” 

“Because... because Franziska promised you a new weapon?” 

“Because science is on our side,’ Himmler declared with conviction. “And because 
Russia is weak. Stalin has executed thousands of his Red Army high officers, generals and 
party elite alike. They are still licking their wounds from the embarrassing fiasco that was 
the campaign against the Finns, who refused to kneel down and are now eager to fight on 
our side. Ukraine is ready to take up arms against Russia: Stalin purposely starved ten 
million of their people and they are still hungry — for revenge. Romania, the Baltic States — 
everyone will turn on Russia. Their capitulation is a question of four to six months. We'll 
have our boys back home by Christmas. And | shall dance with you at the New Year’s Ball 
in Moscow!” 

Everything went according to Himmler’s report. On 9" June, hundreds of arrests of 
occult practitioners were carried out. Most were released soon, especially those who 
were unable to reveal a true gift. Those who did show genuine powers were tested 
further and employed for various counter-intelligence projects. The very few occult 
publications still on the market were closed down, as were all societies that had anything 
to do with astrology or alternative religions. 

On 21* June, Germany, supported by Finland, Romania and Slovakia, invaded Soviet 
Russia. A couple of days later, Hungary joined in. It seemed the Axis war machine was 
unstoppable and in September, after having taken several major Soviet cities, the 
Wehrmacht launched Operation Typhoon against Moscow. 

Maria saw less and less of her family, spending her time in the facilities developing the 
Vril 1 Hunter and the Vril 2 Destroyer concepts. She felt trusted by the team of scientists: 
even though lacking the necessary technical knowledge and without any real 
understanding of the scientific principles involved, she was able to instinctively perceive 
and point out flaws in design, which took off from the blueprints like angy red beetles as 
she ran her eyes over them. 


Franziska was somewhere in a location so secret that even Maria was unaware of it, 
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working on the nuclear reactor that was to power the new Haunebu discs. Whenever she 
felt lonely and abandoned, Maria reassured herself that the war would soon be over and 
the scientists would be able to concentrate on the building of a space ship without any 
military pressure upon them. She knew that most of the men involved in the weapons 
projects were dreaming of conquering not other lands but other planets; conquering not 
with weapons but with their knowledge. Occasionally she fantasized about the craft that 
was to function according to the laws of some other physics, as dictated to her by an 
entity in the Aldebaran system. It was evident that they were to construct something that 
was to transport them to a distant world that Maria often thought of as ‘home’. 

Yet she knew that when she thought of ‘peace’, the image that rose to her eyes was 
very different from what she had imaged only a year earlier. There was no longer any hope 
of an honourable peace between the nations. She strove for glimpses of a world where 
Germany had established prosperity and justice, but somehow these images never once 
came to her. She saw pain and suffering — and something in her told her that these images 
didn’t show her the fate of Russia, France or England, but the lot that would somehow 
befall Germany. 

And yet, her doubts made no sense. The newspapers said that the defeat of the Soviet 
capital was imminent. 

Franziska didn’t seem to share her misgivings. She was convinced that this war would 
bring about a new world order that no leader before Hitler had ever been able to 
establish. 

There was something weird about the way Franziska mentioned Hitler. Occasionally, 
Maria had the darkly hollow feeling that she was being naive presuming that Franziska 
was unaware that she and the Fuhrer had the same blood running in their veins. It 
sometimes felt as if she would slip and call him ‘father’ any moment; but she never did. 
There were never any bouts of blind adoration or childish urges to turn the discussion to 
Hitler — on the contrary. It was rather as if Franziska avoided mentioning him on purpose; 
as if she was protecting someone whose secrets she shared and whose name was too 
sacred to be spoken lightly. 

Maria began to avoid discussing politics with her daughter. And obviously her daughter 
had begun to avoid discussing her scientific advancement with her. There had never 


developed any overly affectionate relationship between them, and as the years passed 
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they appeared to have become more like colleagues, cordial and perfunctory in their 
association, than mother and daughter. 

Maria told herself that it was her own fault; that she was incapable of generating the 
warmth with which a mother should have surrounded her child. But she remembered 
what the family that had been coerced into adopting her daughter had said about the 
child creating an emotional void around herself. Perhaps she and her daughter were just 
more alike than she wished to admit. Franziska was the mirror that amplified the 
characteristics that Maria disliked about herself, but was unable to eliminate. 

When she received a letter from Viktor Schauberger, asking whether she would be free 
to join him and his team in developing an improved Repulsine-2 engine, Maria felt the 
excitement, that seemed to have abandoned her, light up her spirit again. Of all the 
scientists, she felt the closest to Schauberger — they were both nothing better than two 
isolated visionaries with no knowledge or interest in the latest advances in chemistry or 
physics. Schauberger’ sincere, almost childlike, belief in the divine and natural essence of 
the power he wished to harness was untarnished by any aspirations to establish himself as 
a leading scientist whose work would point the way to victory. 

Himmler, who invariably had to be informed of any decisions that concerned Maria’s 
availability, urged her to take up the invitation without delay. 

“Schauberger is an old fool, who is incapable of realizing this country is at war,” he said. 
“He developed a rather interesting submarine engine based on his liquid vortex 
technology; now he needs to adapt it to aircraft for vertical take-off. You can perhaps talk 
some sense into him. Besides, you would enjoy the scenery.” 

Maria arrived in Linz in Upper-Austria on a sunny winter’s day. It was very cold and the 
air was crisp with snow crystals, which somehow made her feel at home. The weather was 
enjoyable, once you were sipping hot tea in a pavilion. It must have been quite different 
for the men on the Eastern Front, in their thin autumn uniforms, who had been forced to 
fall back two hundred kilometres from Moscow as the frosts of thirty below zero and the 
reinforced Red Army attacked them in early December. None of them were coming home 
for Christmas, save the ones who arrived in coffins. 

A car which was there to meet her took Maria to a beautiful renaissance castle of 
Hartheim a dozen kilometres outside Linz. It was very quiet and not a soul was seen on 


the premises. 
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“You'll find your accommodation in the annexe,” the driver said, turning away before 
they reached the main entrance to the castle, driving in the large gateway of an adjacent 
stone building. “That’s where the scientists are, or at least should be.” 

“Not in the castle?” Maria asked, somewhat disappointed at not being welcomed into 
the large turreted stronghold. 

“There are doctors and... and patients there,” the driver said, stopping in the narrow 
courtyard. 

“So where do | find Herr Schauberger?” she asked, eying the stern walls that promised 
much less comfort than she had expected. 

“He’s not here at the moment,” the driver said evasively. 

“So where is he? I’m supposed to start work with him immediately,” Maria enquired. 

“He is... gone for the day,” the driver tried to avoid replying, fidgeting nervously. 
“Nobody is here. I’m sure, if you would just settle in...” 

Maria refused to step out of the car. 

“| demand to see whoever is in charge of this facility,” she said in a tone that reminded 
her of the impatient Himmler. 

The car backed out of the gate and stopped at one of the entrances to the castle. 

“Would you mind waiting in the car?” the driver, who obviously had been instructed 
not to let Maria into the main building, made one more attempt. 

“Yes, | would mind,” Maria replied without looking at the man, and climbed out. 

The castle had a majestic inner courtyard open to the sky, with an oriental-looking 
arcade running around each of the four floors on all sides. 

A contemplative melody played on a flute was heard echoing in the empty castle. 

“That would be Doctor Renno,” the driver said. 

He beckoned Maria to follow him up a staircase and took her to a door on the first 
floor. 

At his knock, the flute grew silent. 

“Yes?” a voice was heard from the inside. 

When the door opened, Maria saw a man of about thirty-five with dark hair and an 
expression of curiosity. 

“This is the lady | was told to pick up from Linz, to join the team of scientists,” the 


driver was quick to explain, making it sound like an apology. 
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The man, who was holding a transverse flute, stepped aside to let Maria enter. 

“My name is Doctor Georg Renno, deputy to Doctor Lonauer,” he said. “I’m sorry he 
isn’t here to meet you personally.” 

“As seems to be no-one, including Herr Schauberger” Maria said in an 
uncharacteristically impatient and demanding tone. She saw the man react with a 
submissive gesture that was meant to show the whole matter was outside the extent of 
his powers. Maria decided to pull rank. 

“You probably know that | am here at a special request of the Reichsführer, to 
commence with the experiments immediately,” she said in a quietly menacing voice. “1 
need to meet Herr Schauberger’s team at once.” 

“But you can’t, Madame,” the man said in despair. “Herr Schauberger has decided to go 
on a strike.” 

“On strike? In what way, and for what reason?” Maria asked peremptorily. 

“You have to understand that this is a complicated situation,” the man said, wiping his 
forehead and gesturing for Maria to take a seat. “Herr Schauberger was insisting that his 
team must be billeted in our premises. Well, Doctor Lonauer has nothing personally 
against giving the use of the outbuilding to the research team, but Sturmbannführer 
Ziereis objected. This re-arrangement would mean increasing the number of guards. We 
are, after all, dealing with the enemies of the Reich,” he added, seeing the perplexity in 
Maria’s eyes. 

“Enemies? Sturmbannführer Ziereis?” Maria asked. “I don’t understand any of it! What 
has this got to do with the science team of Herr Schauberger?” 

“But the team of Herr Schauberger are the enemies!” Doctor Renno exclaimed. 
“Therefore it was ordered by Sturmbannführer Ziereis that the project must be conducted 
on the premises of the detention camp, and those engineers who are absolutely needed 
to assist Herr Schauberger in the castle must be taken back to Mauthausen for the night.” 

Maria stood for a moment in bewildered silence. 

“So... Herr Schauberger’s team consists of prisoners from a detention camp at 
Mauthausen?” she finally asked. 

“Indeed. It’s only about half an hour drive. That’s the camp for the intelligentsia of the 
enemy. There are many well-known engineers and scientists at Mauthausen, from at least 


a dozen different countries. That’s why Herr Schauberger was sent here — to assemble a 
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unit to produce his new engine! | thought you were aware of that.” 

Knowing that to capitulate even an inch would be a mistake, Maria kept on insisting: 

“That doesn’t explain why the team isn’t working vigorously, as is the explicit wish of 
the Reichsführer!” 

“But that is exactly what I’m telling you!” Doctor Renno said, stressing every word. 
“Herr Schauberger demanded that the inmates... the scientists be billeted here and 
treated as equals to our medical team. When Sturmbannführer Ziereis refused, Herr 
Schauberger himself decided to continue his work at the Mauthausen camp!” 

“But... the conditions can hardly be inspiring at a labour camp,” Maria suggested 
doubtfully. “And it is my task to oversee the project and guarantee it produces the best 
result in the shortest possible time.” 

“The conditions...” Doctor Renno smirked spontaneously, then regained his composure. 
“There are no conditions at Mauthausen.” 

Maria looked around her. The driver was still standing at the door, cautious and yet 
secretly pleased to see his superior being reprimanded by a woman. 

“Take me to the camp immediately,” Maria gave an order to the driver. 

“I... | don’t think it’s a suitable place for a lady to visit,” Doctor Renno gulped. 

“You don’t have to worry about me,” Maria turned to go. “You should rather be 
worried about what happens if Herr Schauberger refuses to return!” 

“YII telephone Sturmbannführer Ziereis immediately,’ Maria heard the man’s voice as 
the door closed. 

Next to Mauthausen — a picturesque little town on the River Danube — a large grey wall 
became visible, surrounding what seemed to be an immensely big complex. They passed 
through a heavy gate into the garage yard. 

It was obvious that the camp had been informed of the arrival of a very special envoy, 
because it was Sturmbannführer Ziereis himself who approached to greet them. 

“I only just learnt about your arrival,” he apologized. “Our phone lines are down; 
probably due to a diversion. Doctor Renno then reached a city official who got here barely 
two minutes before you. Herr Schauberger will be brought here immediately, so if you 
would care to step into my quarters...” 

“Brought here?” Maria repeated. “As far as | know, Herr Schauberger is not an inmate 


of this camp.” 
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“He certainly is not,” the commander was taken aback by the harsh tone of the visitor. 
He was a nice-looking man, but Maria avoided smiling or appearing friendly, having 
instead arrived with a formal Hitler greeting to signify the official nature of her mission. 

“| have also understood,” Maria was relentless, “that Herr Schauberger has been given 
a free hand from the highest authorities to conduct his research as he finds suitable. That 
includes selecting his team and dictating his requirements.” 

“Yes, but...” 

Maria felt like a character in an animated cartoon - a little bird that chirps at a 
menacing wolf until the latter succumbs in astonishment. She stepped very close to the 
commander. 

“Are you aware, that the Führer himself interviewed Herr Schauberger in his private 
office and is expecting great results from him?” she whispered. “And that his laboratory at 
the Hartheim Castle stands idle because of you?” 

“I... | shall prepare the transportation for the research team immediately,’ the 
commander stammered. “A detachment of soldiers will be appointed to stand guard 
around the clock. If there should be an attempt at escape by any members of the team, 
they will be shot without warning. | am very clear about my orders as well.” 

“Take me to him,” Maria demanded, not quite knowing why, but probably inspired by a 
wish to annoy the man who was the cause of all this trouble. 

The commander seemed to have qualms. 

“The facilities where the research team is housed are quite a distance away,” he said. 

“Good. So | can have a look at your camp,” Maria responded immediately. 

They sat in an open top military vehicle; another set of gates was opened, and the car 
rolled on over a destitute wasteland that was littered with pale-green low barracks, which 
appeared cold and hostile. An unpleasant stench was hovering in the crisp air. There were 
almost no inmates visible. 

“Most of the prisoners are at the quarry until seven p.m.” the commander anticipated 
her question. 

“At the quarry? | understood this was the place for intellectuals,” Maria said sharply. 

“Indeed, but it’s not a resort,” the commander said. “We are a Grade III ETL camp.” 


“And that means...?” Maria queried. 


“An ‘extermination through labour’ camp,” Sturmbannführer Ziereis said, looking at her 
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questioningly. “We aren’t wasting gas on them. They are here to work until they die. 
Surely you understand that. Am | mistaken that your husband was the adjutant to the 
overseer of the concentration camps?” 

“Obergruppenftihrer Eicke? He is,” Maria replied automatically, wishing she hadn’t 
heard the last sentence. 

“Then I’m sure | don’t have to explain things to you,” the commander said. 

The endless rows of depressing barracks, surrounded by walls topped with barbed 
wire, went on and on. On a roll-call square between some administrative buildings, 
several men were standing in the snow, half naked. They seemed to be covered in ice. A 
group of guards was idling a short distance away with buckets of water at their sides. 

“What in God’s name is happening there...” Maria gasped in revulsion, unable to tear 
her eyes from the frozen men. 

“We have rules here,” Sturmbannführer Ziereis replied uneasily. “And these men broke 
them.” 

From a building with a tall chimney, the stench of burning flesh attacked Maria’s 
nostrils. Her heart was beating wildly. 

“This is where Herr Schauberger has decided to stay,” Commander Ziereis said, as the 
car pulled over in front of a slightly larger barracks where two men in extremely worn 
civilian clothing were sharing a cigarette. “The bus will be here in a couple of minutes, to 
take the inmates to Hartheim. There is no point in entering.” 

As soon as the car stopped, Maria jumped out and ran into the building. The two men 
at the door observed her in astonishment. The barracks was dark and damp, smelling like 
a dirty lavatory. There were rows of rough double-bunks and on the ceiling a single light 
bulb hanging from a cord. 

A large group of men were standing around a table, discussing some papers. They were 
mostly very thin, in shabby clothing that wasn’t nearly sufficient in a temperature that 
made exhalations visible. 

Viktor Schauberger was among the men who turned and fell silent as the most 
unexpected visitor entered. Maria ran to him and pressed her face on his chest, barely 
able to prevent herself from sobbing. 

“Oh, my dear,” Schauberger embraced her, patting her soothingly. “You shouldn’t have 


seen all this.” 
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After a couple of minutes, during which about thirty men with mostly foreign-sounding 
names were presented to Maria, who was unable to remember even one of them, a signal 
of a bus horn was heard. Sturmbannführer Ziereis insisted that Maria took a ride in a 
private car, but Maria climbed into the bus without a word. A couple of armed guards 
were added to their group while at least ten others were already mounted in a truck. 

The bus took off and the gates of Mauthausen closed behind them. 

“It seems you'll soon have a choice of scientists who don’t speak German, Herr 
Professor,” one of the guards said to Schauberger in a buoyant tone. 

“How is that?” the latter lifted his eyes. “Have we conquered England? Or Sweden?” 

“All in a good time,” the other young guard laughed. “We’ll take them all out one by 
one. The old enemies — and the new ones!” 

“What are you saying?” Maria asked. “Who are ‘the new enemies’?” 

“The news was just broadcast on the radio,” the young guard said, his eyes burning 


with enthusiasm. “The Führer has just declared war on America.” 


Chapter XLV: Hartheim, 1942 


Nightmares tormented Maria that night. She was unable to rest, and when she awoke 
it was past breakfast. Her room in the building was small and rather damp, but she had 
seen worse. She dressed hurriedly. 

Schauberger and his team welcomed her kindly. A large storage room that opened 
from the ground floor to the tiled roof two stories higher had been set up as a laboratory 
with modern equipment that was in sharp contrast to the mediaeval timbered walls. 

Maria was once again subjected to a presentation ceremony. This time she strove to 
memorize all the names and the faces. About a third of the men were from Germany — 
they had emigrated because they were either Jewish or communists, but had been caught 
in other European countries that had fallen to Germany. A couple of men were from 


Czechoslovakia, others were from Denmark, Belgium or the Netherlands. There were at 
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least five Poles. Most of them spoke German well, aside from the French-speaking men, 
whom Schauberger described as excellent craftsmen. 

“We are about to perfect my initial version of the Repulsine discoid motor prototype,” 
Schauberger said, “but we’re not in a hurry. As long as this team keeps busy, the men are 
out of immediate danger.” 

“We have given Herr Schauberger our word that none of us will be contemplating 
escape,” one of the men, a Dutchman judging by his accent, said. “None of us wants to 
find himself in the death camp again.” 

“You do know that Mauthausen complex with all its camps serves as the main source of 
slave labour for our German military production, don’t you?” Schauberger asked. “Not a 
Messerschmitt would rise without the tens of thousands who are worked to death mining 
for their raw materials, or, building or assembling them in the underground tunnel system 
in Sankt Georgen, only kilometres from Mauthausen. All of these men have spent time in 
that vast subterranean facility, rarely seeing the daylight. Thousands more are toiling to 
get von Braun’s rockets into the air.” 

The sound of a truck pulling up was heard. Some of the men rushed to the windows. 

A group of elderly men could be seen clambering out. They were scantily dressed for 
cold winter weather. 

“They are sure to catch their death of cold,” Maria said. “I hope they will be served hot 
tea in the sanitarium.” 

None reacted to that suggestion. 

“Isn’t that Bishop Kowalski?” one of the men, a Pole, asked. 

“There’s Father Neunhduser!” another man pointed out. 

“It’s a priest day,” a third said quietly. 

“What do you mean by that?” Maria asked, something inside her telling her she would 
learn things she would regret knowing. 

“That all of these men are priests from different occupied countries,” a bitter voice 
behind her explained. “And yes, they will catch their death.” 

“And it’s not tea that’s waiting for them,” the Pole said. 

“My dear, perhaps | could take you for a walk,” Schauberger intervened and took 
Maria’s hand, which she noticed to be trembling. 


Maria put on her coat and came down the stairs to the inner yard where Schauberger 
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was already waiting for her. The guards, who were sharing cigarettes and news with the 
soldiers who had arrived with the group of priests, saluted them as the two walked out of 
the gate and took a turn towards the distant forest. 

“There are things you need to know,” Schauberger said, offering his hand for support. 
“These are not pleasant things. But there are so many ugly, sordid things going on around 
us that even the purest of us will have to take notice.” 

He turned around for a moment, pointing at the castle. 

“This is a castle of death,” he said. “Do you know of a programme called Aktion T4?” 

“| don’t think so.” 

“It’s a code name for the euthanasia programme. Those not fit to function for the good 
of the State were taken here to die.” 

“But wasn’t that programme brought to an end by the Fuhrer this summer?” Maria 
asked. 

“It was,” Schauberger replied, “in August, after the protests of the Catholic Church 
became too loud. But in the course of the two years that the project lasted, many 
mentally ill and disabled people, among them children, were put to death here.” 

He looked deep into Maria’s eyes, to convince himself that she was strong enough to 
hear the truth. 

“Over eighteen thousand people,” he said. 

“But... that’s impossible,” Maria gasped. “Eighteen thousand Germans?” 

Schauberger nodded regretfully. 

“Most of them were taken here from other psychiatric institutions. You sent your loved 
ones to a sanatorium, hoping they would get better. After a while you received a letter 
that they have been transferred to the Hartheim Psychiatric Institution, and then another 
letter, informing you that they had died unexpectedly.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“| had time to get friendly with Doctor Renno,” Schauberger replied. “A very nice man. 
Plays flute beautifully, when day’s work is done.” 

“But these men... the priests?” 

“Well, a facility so well equipped to deal in death can’t be allowed to stay idle, can it?” 
Schauberger replied with another question. “Mauthausen has only a small crematorium 


to dispose of the bodies. This institution has everything: a modern gas chamber that fits a 
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bus full of people, and furnaces to dispose of the bodies.” 

Maria stopped. 

“You mean to tell me these men who just arrived...” 

Schauberger took her by the arm and forced her to walk along without looking back. 

“It was barely three days since the termination of the 74, when another programme 
was launched — ‘Special Treatment Programme’. You will learn to see similar truckloads 
arrive every day, sometimes twice a day. Those who are no longer able to work and who 
haven’t already died at the extermination camp, are brought here to make room for new 
prisoners. So, you see, this castle functions as a slaughterhouse.” 

“But why the priests?” Maria asked in a trembling voice. 

“They are always killed first,” Schauberger took no pleasure in explaining. “It’s feared 
that they preach freedom and would instigate resistance among the prisoners. Most of 
them arrive from the so-called ‘Priests’ Block’ at the Dachau camp.” 

“Dachau?” Maria struggled for breath. 

“What is it, my dear?” Schauberger supported her as it seemed her knees would fail. 

“My husband... he worked at Dachau,” Maria said in a voice that was mixed with tears. 

“Oh,” Schauberger understood. “And he hasn’t told you any of his trade secrets.” 

“None!” Maria sobbed. 

“We always try to keep our loved ones from learning the difficult things,” Schauberger 
consoled her. “You have told me that your husband is a good man. He has a regrettable 
duty to perform but he’s not strong enough to look around him and say: ‘I shall play along 
no longer’. All the guards at Mauthausen, all the doctors at the castle — they assure 
themselves that they are just doing their duty for the good of the country. Doctor Renno 
took pride in showing me his calculations, which said that in killing seventy thousand ill 
people with a life expectancy of ten years the State will have saved food to the value of 
almost one hundred and fifty million Reichsmarks. | believe he sometimes cried for his 
victims when he first began to perform his ‘duty’. Perhaps so did the officers at 
Mauthausen and other camps. But it is in our character to grow stronger — whereby 
‘strength’ is indicated by one’s capability for cruelty without remorse. The people one 
sends to die by thousands no longer appear as human. If they still do, you strip them of 
their human dignity: once a person is a filthy, malnourished, anonymous slave with lifeless 


eyes, you look at him and you see nothing but vermin. Putting them to death is like killing 
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rats: nobody takes pleasure in killing rats, because the lives or deaths of rats are too 
unimportant to give one pleasure. Unless, every now and then, you feel the urge to cast 
one in fire or in boiling water, just to see the beast drown or burn in agony. Perhaps you'll 
even Say: ‘that’s what you get for messing with me’. Because you are the master, who gets 
to decide. This is a foolproof system, whereby cruelty is accepted and promoted as 
necessity.” 

“Why are we doing such things?” Maria said, her eyes turned towards the white clouds 
that were glistening in the bright sunshine. 

“I can’t answer that,” Schauberger had stopped too, holding Maria’s hands. “When | 
met Hitler, | thought | saw a reasonable man who was interested in technology, even 
though a little too much concerned with its possibilities for military applications. | didn’t 
see a man who would take pleasure in the suffering and misery of others. But | must have 
missed something. Perhaps he is just like the next man, telling himself he needs to do his 
duty. Just like | do — for what else am | doing here than helping to create new weapons to 
rain down death and destruction?” 

“We can’t blame ourselves,” Maria said, even though her first instinct had been to say 
‘we can’t blame Hitler’. “None of us wants to see Germany lose the war! Let’s hope that 
once it’s all over, all the wrongs can somehow be set right.” 

“All over?” Schauberger repeated. “With Europe, Russia and now America, as German 
colonies? Or with Germany once again crushed and defeated? What makes more sense to 
you?” 

Actually, in the weeks that followed, nothing seemed to make sense any longer. Maria 
felt alone and betrayed. The obscure hope that someday things would be back to normal 
and there would be no price to pay had been lost, like a child would gradually lose belief 
in fairies and angels. Like those fantastic creatures, the concept of peace was transmuted 
into an abstract symbol with no real value. 

Letters came from Georg and Franziska, but Maria stacked them away, indefinitely 
postponing reading them. 

Schauberger kept insisting that their work would someday be propelling ships and 
aircraft on missions of peace; yet it was the mission of war that paid for their food. Every 
couple of weeks a report of their progress was sent to Hans Kammler, now the 
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Production, Albert Speer, who had been appointed in early February 1942. Knowing 
Kammler, it was only a question of time before the man became impatient with promises. 

The new Repulsine B prototype was much larger than the first version had been. The 
engine was to be used in a proposed Vortex Craft, which was designed to travel in a light 
air vacuum bubble at a speed of 6000 kilometres per hour without creating any air friction 
or generating heat. 

For almost two months, Maria had avoided setting foot outside the building that 
housed the laboratory and the living quarters of the team. She shunned looking out of the 
windows, especially when the sound of the trucks or the grey hospital bus was heard on 
the gravel. On a few occasions, these sounds were followed by rifle shots, which told her 
that another prisoner had preferred to die a free man. She took short walks with the team 
members in the yard but never again stepped through the gates. Doctor Renno, who had 
wooed her to join his musical suppers at the castle, had given up after none of his 
invitations received a reply. 

Kammler had announced his wish to attend a test of the Repulsine in late April, but 
arrived about a week before the agreed date, sending a shock wave through the miniature 
scientific community. The prototype was completed only in theory but hadn’t been 
submitted to any tests, which were supposed to have begun in a couple of days. 

“Very good,” Kammler said, eying the two-metre wide disc with eagerness. “This 
means I’m fortunate to witness the very first flight of the new engine. Just carry on as if | 
wasn’t here.” 

It was hardly possible for these men, who had been deemed enemies of the Reich and 
condemned to extermination, to take no notice of one of the most ruthless officers of the 
Waffen-SS, and his bodyguards who never left his side. 

“The test can be dangerous,” Schauberger explained patiently nevertheless. “We don’t 
know its real power. The prototype could refuse to function, or it could be violent.” 

“What can be dangerous about an engine that is powered by air?” Kammler laughed. 
“Explain to me the working principles!” 

“Well...” Schauberger stepped to the copper disc which resembled a giant snail shell. 
“The engine is not actually powered by air, but by a small high-speed electric motor. This 
makes the lower membrane of the turbine rotate while the upper remains fixed. The 


implosion effect in the vortex chamber will be increased by the enhanced turbine, 
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generating a stronger thrust than the centrifugal turbine we used in Repulsine A.” 

“So, what you’re saying, is — the engine is powered by air,” Kammler still insisted. 

“What Herr Schauberger means,” Maria hastened to resolve the situation, “is that once 
the electric motor is started, the same type of force is generated, by means of a suction 
screw-impeller, which powers cyclones and typhoons.” 

“I'm not intimidated by a mere whirlwind,” Kammler said dismissively. 

The team put on their protective eyewear — motorcyclist’s’ goggles — and withdrew a 
couple of paces. One of Schauberger’s assistants, a skilled electrician who had built the 
miniature but powerful motor, grabbed the controls. 

“We shall try to start it at half-speed,” Schauberger explained, “to lift it into the air just 
a few centimetres.” 

“Much more is required to impress me,” Kammler said, his Leica camera ready to 
immortalize the test. “What’s the use of an engine that is barely able to lift itself?” 

When the assistant pressed the button of the controls, an unpleasant, almost painful 
whizzing sound filled the room, rising rapidly in frequency. The disc throbbed violently, 
like a sleeping cat that has just noticed a rabid bulldog towering over it. For an instant it 
seemed to be uncertain where to dash, but in the next second it took off vertically. Before 
anyone could say a word, before Kammler had time to raise his camera to his eyes, the 
machine shot upwards and crashed violently into the roof tiling. The whole process took 
place with such speed that nobody had time even to cover their faces with their arms. 
Suddenly, pieces of clay tiles and wood were thrown at them, followed by sharp bent 
sheets of copper. Maria felt something hit her shoulder like a whip while simultaneously 
seeing a bloody welt appear on Kammler’s cheek. The latter didn’t even seem to notice 
his wound, but dropped his camera and dived to crouch behind some equipment. 

Larger bits of tiles and timber now fell to the laboratory floor from the roof, which 
showed the sky through a jagged round opening. Something hit an instrument, which 
burst into sparks. 

The fate of the Repulsine was made clear by first some scratching and then crashing 
sounds, as the wreck slid down the roof and landed on the inner courtyard, taking more 
clay tiles with it. 

The test had lasted for no more than five seconds. 


Most of the members of the team ran to the windows, trying to catch a glimpse of the 
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engine that lay in a misshapen heap on the ground. Some of them raced to the lab door, 
to join their unfortunate creation in the yard. 

“Halt!” one of Kammler’s bodyguards shouted and pulled his pistol. “They’re trying to 
escape!” 

Kammler had discovered that there was a flesh wound on his cheek and was standing 
up again. 

“Did you know this was going to happen?” he hissed to Schauberger. 

“But we warned you! The prototype wasn’t to be demonstrated for another week!” 
Schauberger yelped. 

Maria took a handkerchief and reached her hand to wipe off blood from Kammler’s 
cheek. His eyes burning with rage and fear, the man grabbed her arm. 

“If you weren’t in the room, | could easily mistake this whole demonstration to be an 
act of sabotage,” he growled. 

“You will remove your hand,” Maria responded, looking calmly at him, “and consider 
what you have just seen. Now, please instruct that these men be permitted to salvage the 
prototype as they intend.” 

When Kammler’s men were convinced that the scientists had not been trying to 
escape, they permitted them to investigate the wreck. There was nothing much left of it. 
What hadn’t been destroyed by the impact with the roof had been finished by the eight- 
metre fall, ending on the cobble-stone paving. 

Even though Kammler’s initial reaction had been of terror, he quickly composed himself 
at Maria’s words, and began to recognize the positive aspects of the test. 

“What we now can be sure of,” he said, “is that your engine, Herr Schauberger, is 
indeed powerful enough to lift itself off the ground quite easily. There is no reason to 
doubt that it wouldn’t lift an aircraft, once you have perfected and stabilized the design. It 
is obvious that better testing grounds are needed.” 

A wave of anxiety rolled over the members of the team: the transfer of the test could 
mean a new team of German scientists. But Schauberger was resolute: 

“Wherever the tests are to proceed, it is imperative that all my team remains together, 
working as a unit.” 

Kammler shrugged his shoulders: he couldn’t have cared less who was producing new 


weapons for him, as long as they were produced. To dispose of the scientists after they 
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had completed their work — well, nothing could be easier. 

According to Kammler’s orders, Schauberger’s team was to be relocated to Vienna in 
two weeks, where Repulsine B would be perfected and taken into production. Before his 
departure from Hartheim Castle, Kammler demanded a minute alone with Maria. 

“The reason | arrived earlier than scheduled was to take you with me, to Miss 
Franziska’s new facilities in Poland.” 

“In Poland?” Maria was astonished. “But Franziska is in Berlin, working with the 
Uranium Club, responsible to the Army Ordinance Office.” 

“Oh, you haven’t heard then,” Kammler said. “I thought she would have written to you. 
The Fuhrer has stopped the atomic project.” 

Maria held her breath. 

“Stopped...!?” 

“Yes. As ineffective. The project has been relinquished to Reich Research Council.” 

“But Franziska...” 

“That’s what I’m trying to tell you,” Kammler said. “She is the reason for the Fiihrer’s 


|” 


decision 


Chapter XLVI: Silesia, 1942 


Taking a long drive to Silesia with Kammler wasn’t something Maria would have wished 
for. But it hadn’t been an invitation — Kammler was in a position to give orders. In the 
course of the past few years Maria had renounced her right to be a civilian, becoming a 
sort of government property, with an unwritten duty to remain indispensable. 

The ride was made seemingly endless by Kammler asserting his futuristic views aligning 
military superiority, alternative science and historical justifications with every move the 


German army made against other nations. He sounded like Hitler, but rather like a poor 
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mechanical copy of him: his pompous thoughts were void of true inspiration; his loud 
words nothing but hollow phrases from banners that hung in beer halls. There was no 
philosophy supporting his aggressive outpourings of ideas that revolved solely around 
German world domination through military power. He cared nothing about the emotional 
dilemmas that had made Hitler fascinating and vulnerable — a Messiah figure for a 
troubled nation. 

From Kammler, Maria learnt that Franziska, working with the E-IV team, had had a 
private meeting with Hitler after Himmler had learnt that she had proposed an alternative 
to the sustained chain-reaction - with which the Uranium Club was showing little progress. 
Maria was angry with herself for not having read Franziska’s letters, still stacked away 
under her mattress when she had left Hartheim Castle in such a hurry. 

“Have you any idea what she discussed with the Führer?” Maria asked. 

“Whatever it was,” Kammler responded, “it must have been about a new project which 
seems to have been appetizing enough to make the Fuhrer abandon the atomic research 
project. Well, not completely — Speer is still interested in it, thinking that atomic energy 
can someday prove to be useful; but what we need now are powerful weapons that are 
out of reach to anyone else!” 

“And you suppose Franziska has come up with such a design?” Maria was incredulous. 

Kammler leaned towards Maria and lowered his voice, which seemed pointless in a car 
yet made sense when Maria learnt what he had to say. 

“AS an engineer, | am quite familiar with the theories of Herr Einstein. Jewish science 
may have a twisted view of the world, but there can be no doubt that the man has 
proposed exceptionally interesting ideas. Letting all the Jewish brains leave was a mistake 
— The Führer admitted that recently in a cabinet meeting. All the non-Aryan scientists 
should have been isolated and put to work for the Reich; instead they took all our German 
knowledge to our enemies, who have put them to good use on their weapons.” 

“Science is not always about weapons,” Maria ventured. 

“Nonsense,” Kammler snapped. “It is always about weapons, especially at a time of 
war. War is the one process that accelerates scientific progress manifold. Even ideas that 
were dismissed during peacetime acquire new meaning and original applications. Are you 
at all familiar with the work and ideas of Herr Einstein?” 


“Not much,” Maria hesitated, not knowing whether a politically correct or an honest 
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reply was expected of her. 

“His ideas concern space and time,” Kammler said. “Namely the intertwining of the 
two. He proposes that when extreme amounts of energy are applied, it would 
theoretically be possible to produce inter-dimensional rifts in space-time. In other words, 
man could travel through space, but perhaps also through time.” 

“I’ve heard that theory discussed,” Maria said. 

“By Miss Franziska?” 

“No,” Maria thought it better to deny this. “Has she proposed something like that too?” 

Kammler’s lips twisted into a greedy smile. 

“Can you even imagine, what it would mean to the outcome of the war, if half of this 
were achievable?” he said. “If our armies could be able to step anywhere on the planet 
instantaneously? Or, for that matter, why an army? A single child with a grenade would be 
able to change history! And speaking about history — what if that child could step into the 
nursery of your future arch-enemy? Billions worth of war machinery would become 
obsolete in a second! Armies could lay down their rifles and take up farming! He who 
controls space is the king of the world: but he who controls time might be the ruler of the 
universe!” 

The discussion resembled a scene from a science fiction film, with the exception that it 
wasn’t in the least entertaining. Maria felt hair rise on the back of her neck. Kammler was 
at once ridiculous and menacing, because he took his own ideas seriously and was ready 
to protect them with his life. 

“How, of all people, can my daughter elaborate on an idea which was merely 
speculated upon by such an illustrious mind as Einstein?” Maria tried to reason. 

“Oh, she’s your daughter, is she now, not an adopted cousin?” Kammler asked coldly, 
watching Maria turn pale. Then he shrugged his shoulders. “It’s not really my business 
and, to be honest, it’s not a particular secret. Just looking at the two of you leaves no 
doubt. But, back to your question: in science, a man with an idea is worth a thousand men 
with the know-how. And it is quite possible that your daughter has been able to either 
gather information telepathically, or use her own mental capacities, to reproduce and 
perhaps improve on the idea that Einstein was toying with. We mustn’t exclude the 
possibility that the E-IV team is able to turn that concept into scientific reality, even 


though it seems to be far ahead of our time and thinking. But then, Germany is far ahead 
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of our time.” 

“Y'm sorry,” Maria said. “When did the Fuhrer meet my daughter?” 

“It must have been in the early days of December,” Kammler said. 

“So... before we declared war on America?” 

“Naturally,” Kammler replied. “Our conventional weapons, bombers and rockets are 
unable to reach the United States. Alternatives had to be found.” 

Holding her breath, Maria closed her eyes. Could it have been that her daughter had 
instigated another war? That every time she met Hitler, her cunning advice and strange 
hold over him had resulted in the country being pushed to open another front? 

“We now have an ally who hasn’t been conquered for three thousand years,” Kammler 
went on. “Japan will keep the United States busy — while they fight on the Pacific, the 
Americans will have no resources to aid England or Russia. Europe will soon be united.” 

Maria was paying little attention to Kammler’s orations. She was nervous about 
meeting her daughter after almost four months’ separation, not having replied to any of 
her letters. She felt she was beginning to lose the capacity to love. Franziska had deceived 
her, as had Georg. Both of them had been building a wall of secrets to exclude her from 
their lives and Maria was no longer sure she could, or even wanted to, tear it down. 

Their destination was a remote and secluded castle in Lower Silesia, near the Owl 
Mountains. Compared to the fairly austere Hartheim Castle, Fürstenberg was immensely 
more opulent, and with its Gothic, Baroque and Rococo architecture one of the most 
beautiful buildings Maria had ever seen. 

“Who does it belong to?” Maria asked bewitched by the magical view, which made her 
forget her inner struggle for a moment. 

“The owners were the Hochberg family and this was the residence of the Prince of 
Pless,” Kammler told her. “Regrettably, the prince moved to England before the war and 
became a British citizen. His brother, Count Alexander von Hochberg, is no better. He 
deemed himself a Polish citizen and joined the Polish army. So we have seized both of 
their properties. We have great plans for this place, and you are part of them.” 

As the car approached the fortress, Maria saw Georg among the few officers at the 
gate. Her first instinct was to run to him and throw herself in his arms; yet she knew that 
her emotions were no longer dictating her actions. Georg had poisoned her heart and as 


revenge she would let it die. 
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It wasn’t a pleasant meeting. Maria forced herself to appear cool and aloof; Georg 
realized that Maria was keeping her distance and withdrew as well. 

Franziska ran towards her in the courtyard. Maria hadn’t time to react — all of a sudden 
her daughter was in her arms, embracing her. Maria stood there like a statue, smiling 
mechanically. Franziska took her hand and led her towards the castle. 

Kammler kept on talking, gesturing with his hands in all directions. 

“We are planning to build an underground city of massive proportions. There will be 
several large complexes, for mining and refining uranium ore; research, development and 
construction facilities; factories for building aircraft and weapons. The tunnels will stretch 
for miles. This will be the world centre of new technology, with the castle as the temple of 
science.” 

Maria entered her room — a large lavishly decorated bedroom she was to share with 
Georg, who walked behind her with her suitcase. 

“What now?” he asked as the door closed behind them, placing the luggage on a 
dressing table. 

Maria stood with her back towards her husband, drowning in an overwhelming view 
that opened from the small paned window over the vastness of forests and mountains. 
She had a feeling she was a caged bird that could only view freedom from behind bars, 
never again being part of it. 

“| don’t know,” she replied, turning and looking Georg in the eyes. “I don’t think | know 
you.” 

Georg spread his hands as if admitting defeat. 

“It’s me. It always has been,” he replied. 

But Maria didn’t accept his signals of capitulation. 

“Has it always been you who has no qualms about sending priests to their death? Who 
salutes, when he is given an order to exterminate a truckload of people in a gas 
chamber?” 

“Oh,” Georg said, lowering his eyes. 

“For if it has, he had me fooled for a long time,” Maria heard tears in her voice, without 
having noticed they had begun to run down her cheeks. 

“It’s not me who has set the course for this country,” Georg protested. “You married a 


soldier. You should know better than to presume he would one day draw a line at his 
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duties.” 

“Not even when these duties go against his conscience?” Maria grabbed Georg by the 
lapels of his uniform. “I knew you, when you were barely seventeen. | know that life 
throws things in our faces. But these challenges we have to confront are different. What 
happened that one night with Hanussen — you were not to blame, you were protecting 
me. What happened in Munich during the purge — | know how you suffered for what you 
had to do. But this — this is not an incident that doesn’t give you time to react. This is what 
you have been doing for years, day after day!” 

“| haven’t killed anyone,” Georg said with anger in his voice. 

“But you are standing by and permitting unspeakable things to happen! You call 
Dachau a ‘labour camp’, but nothing could be further from the truth!” 

“So what would you have me do?” Georg suddenly grabbed her hands and pushed her 
away. “Why don’t you take this up with Himmler. The whole concentration camp system is 
his pet project. Perhaps, if you hadn’t been feeding him stories about his greatness and 
about the new invincible technology he’s about to possess any minute, Germany would 
still be at peace.” 

Maria fell silent. This was the cruellest thing Georg could have said to her: the truth. 

Things weren’t any better with Franziska, who acted like a perfect young lady out of 
finishing school, affectionate and lovable but too refined to reveal how much she had 
missed her mother. Yet, her coolness could as easily have been a total lack of feeling, 
invisible to everyone but Maria. 

She made an attempt to learn more about the anticipated breakthrough, but Franziska 
dismissed the subject, promising to give her full account of it once she had reached a 
solution in her mind. She seemed to have been developing ideas about atomic fusion that 
could take place at ordinary room temperature, creating unconventional energy which 
would be able to manipulate space and time. 

Reichsführer Himmler honoured the small company with a visit the following day. He 
repeated much the same thoughts that had been expressed by Kammler during the 
tedious ride. 

“These mountains are rich in uranium, and once preparations have been made we 
could have thousands of men mining and refining it,” he told them. “Thousands more will 


be engaged in production.” 
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“Where would you find thousands and thousands of workers, when every able-bodied 
man is sent to the Russian front?” Maria asked, knowing the answer but wanting Himmler 
to say it aloud. 

“That’s why we have a perfectly functioning system of labour camps, my dear,” 
Himmler replied. “The camp at Auschwitz is so crammed with Polish Jews that large-scale 
projects are required to keep them busy. Von Braun recently had a considerable shipment 
of workers. He has made tremendous progress with his A-4 rockets. Once the Fuhrer 
approves production, we’ll have a remarkable new weapon: an unmanned ship that would 
take off from Peenemünde and land in central London. The devastation would be 
enormous; comparable to a successful air raid of hundreds of bombers, and with no loss 
of German lives!” 

Whenever Himmler was inserting casual words of praise regarding von Braun’s success 
in his speeches, Maria knew that reports of her own success were anticipated. She told 
Himmler of Schauberger’s experiment and Kammler confirmed the account eagerly. By 
then he had the flesh wound on his cheek prominently plastered and had been 
entertaining his fellow officers with the story of his heroic endurance. 

“You will have to concentrate on the Haunebu and Vril series, as we have cancelled the 
RFZ project,’ Himmler said unexpectedly. “Light reconnaissance craft are not what we 
need right now. Give us manned and armed capability and the Reich will be grateful to 
you!” 

The day was spent driving around the premises. Himmler was eager to learn whether 
the ladies sensed some kind of force field in the vast territory, which would have indicated 
an energy vortex that could be tapped into. 

“If these vortexes are indeed the channels that function as portals between galaxies 
and dimensions, then it must be possible to amplify them to the level where our man- 
made craft are able to gain access,” Himmler reasoned, while the forested peaks of the 
Owl Mountains began to drown in darkness. 

“You're underestimating us, Reichsführer,” Franziska said. “It is outdated to think that 
nature will open her secrets to us. We have the key and it’s we who will decide what she 
has to give up!” 

Himmler clearly enjoyed such assertions. 


“Following a welcome break, I’m sure you’re eager to dive into your work,” he said, 
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leaving no doubt about who had brought the family together and why. 

At least he had meant well. No-one else had made an effort to unite Maria with her 
child and her husband, least of all the latter two. 

Yet it was a relief to leave the castle. Georg went back to his master, SS- 
Obergruppenftihrer Eicke, barely giving Maria a backward glance. Maria was sent to 
instruct the E-IV unit about the necessity to develop a manned and armed craft for mass 
production, while the Reichsführer himself took Franziska to Berlin. It was obvious that 
Hitler needed someone to reassure him of future triumphs — a role previously assigned to 
Maria. 

For a country in war with most of the world, Germany appeared peaceful and 
prosperous. As long as one forgot about it, the war wasn’t making itself visible anywhere: 
air raids over Berlin had ceased, as had any further advances by the Wehrmacht. A 
peculiar illusion of status quo had wrapped the nation in a quilt of lulling assurances that 
were dealt like a good hand of cards from a well-shuffled deck. 

The experiments with the Haunebu and Vril series weren’t producing anticipated 
results. The jet-powered kerosene engines that had been experimented with while Maria 
had been away, were hastily replaced by Schauberger’s liquid vortex Repulsines that fitted 
the working principles of the Schumann levitator much better. The word about possible 
atomic fusion had spread around, and Maria was asked many more questions than she 
was able to answer. Even though the new concept created much excitement, it also 
caused frustration in the team that they had to exploit conventional technology in order 
to produce otherworldly results. 

Only rarely did Maria think back on her friends in Munich. The innocence of those days 
when they yearned to establish a connection with a macrocosm through meditation and 
prayer had been ridiculed by modern concepts, which demanded that instead of begging 
for hand-outs, the nation must force its booty from nature. 

The new centre of that violent science in the Owl Mountains was to be launched that 
autumn, but work on it didn’t start until spring of the next year. Perhaps Hitler felt no 
need for rushing things: German territory was still expanding prosperously and there was 
little resistance to be taken seriously. The laurels of 1942 went to von Braun’s team: on 
22"! December, the Führer approved the production of the A-4 rocket, the ‘vengeance 


weapon’, which would, once and for all, bring the misguided English to their knees. 
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Chapter XLVII: Kolberg, 1943 


Things took a turn for the worse at the beginning of the next year. On 30" of January, a 
programme of operetta music was cancelled and the sombre sounds of Anton Bruckner’s 
Adagio bore ominous witness to an announcement of the massive defeat at Stalingrad. 

It was a bitter blow, as Hitler had announced only four months earlier that the city 
would never be given to the enemy and the name of Stalingrad would live on in the 
illustrious annals of historical victories. 

To make things worse, the day saw British Mosquitos carry out an air raid over Berlin, 
reaching the capital regardless of its air defence systems. 

Two weeks later, Goebbels launched a psychological counterattack, making the words 
‘total war’ the new motto for German existence. 

Suddenly, the need for up-to-the-minute weaponry became pressing again. Every 
scientific team working for the Army Ordinance Office was urgently ordered to present 
reports of success. 

Himmler was irritable and annoyed. Von Braun’s London rocket was very far from being 
successfully tested, let alone mass-produced. By summer von Braun had shown Hitler a 
colour film of a successful A-4 launch, which so impressed the Fuhrer that he personally 
made von Braun a professor at the age of 31. 

Notwithstanding how ‘top secret’ the rocket project had been kept, the enemy 
intelligence agencies soon demonstrated their superiority. A mere month after von 
Braun’s presentation to Hitler, RAF bombers carried out a two-day raid on Peenemunde. 
Several engineers were killed and the facility was damaged; yet about two weeks later von 
Braun told the Long-Range Bombardment Commission that his rocket was all but ready for 
mass production. This was a lightly made promise which von Braun had no way of 


keeping, especially as he was now being violently pressured into producing results. 
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The same pressure was exercised on the E-IV Unit. New manned Haunebu and Vril discs 
were tested, but their flight characteristics were not yet suitable to have them produced 
as combat craft. 

By then it was clear that the existing designs had a major drawback: the craft would 
never be able to function armed. Every attempt to mount guns on a prototype ended in 
disaster. The jet engined discs became badly unstable, resulting in wobbling followed by 
loss of control and eventual crashing. The more promising Repulsine craft were rendered 
very light by the Schumann levitator and were amazingly responsive to the effect created 
by the gyroscopic antigravity device — the concept of which automatically cancelled every 
possibility of letting ammunition or missiles exit the self-sustained microcosm. 

Himmler needed to be informed of this stalemate, but his reactions might have put an 
end to the whole project. Doctor Schumann was battling on a daily basis to keep the 
members of his team under the protection of the classification ‘indispensable’. 
Nevertheless, several scientists lost their special status as the war raged on and more men 
were required on the Eastern Front; most of them were untrained and unsuitable for 
military service, and lost their lives in the first weeks. 

The members of Vril and Thule — the societies that no longer officially existed— were 
scattered around Germany. Some of them Maria hadn’t seen for years; others she had 
remained in close contact with. Life had turned a very different page from what the 
members of these societies had imagined. The knowledge that the Fuhrer had sprouted 
from their midst should have made them immensely proud and powerful — but it was 
clear that Hitler didn’t wish to be publically connected with any esoteric societies. 
Everyone who dared to mention having had some part to play in the Führer’s evolution 
was dealt with furiously. Baron von Sebottendorf had felt the full weight of Hitler’s rage 
after publishing his book. Another gentleman who Maria was told about, Austrian Lanz 
von Liebenfels, had also described Hitler as an offspring of his Ostara-movement, hoping 
for the Führer’s patronage — only to find himself and his publications on the banned list 
after the annexation. It was clear that Hitler was determined to be presented to the public 
as a self-made man, whose ideas hadn’t been shaped by anyone save Providence. 

Every time a letter arrived from Franziska, Maria’s heart shrank with pain. It would have 
been simpler if the two of them had openly confronted each other during their last 


meeting in Furstenberg and walked away in anger — it would have made it easier to search 
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for reconciliation. Yet Franziska either pretended that everything was fine between them, 
or even worse — didn’t really bother to notice that things were not the same. Her every 
letter was sickeningly superficial and she never seemed to be worried about the fact that 
Maria never returned them. 

Georg had ceased to write to her altogether. Maria received news of him only 
sporadically, but not since his superior Obergruppenfthrer Eicke’s plane had been shot 
down by the Soviets in February. That meant Georg, as Eicke’s adjutant, was somewhere 
on the Russian front. She kept hoping that Himmler would mention him sometimes in 
conversation, but he did not. 

Then a letter from Franziska, which arrived in late October, took Maria by surprise. 
Franziska requested a meeting of all the Vril members and was insistent that none but 
members should attend. This didn’t sound like her daughter at all. Had she fallen out with 
Himmler and the Führer? Why was she organizing something behind their backs? 

The E-IV unit had a visit to Peenemunde scheduled for mid-December, to view a test 
launch and exchange information. Since Maria and Sigrun were supposed to attend, a plan 
was conceived to organize a meeting in the nearby town of Kolberg. Sigrun, who visited 
Munich in November, was to deliver the message to every member personally and book a 
private hotel in Kolberg just before Christmas. For years now, she had been a keen aviatrix, 
and that made her more mobile than Maria could ever have hoped to be. 

The tests in Peenemunde, though introducing nothing ground-breaking, were 
reasonably successful, but Maria’s thoughts were elsewhere. It was unnerving to sit next 
to Himmler and listen to his usual compliments over dinner, knowing that she was holding 
back information from the Reichsführer. 

The dinner was concluded with some musical entertainment. Doctor Schumann and 
von Braun, both accomplished pianists, played a classical repertoire, even including a 
couple of pieces by Chopin. 
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“| forgot to congratulate you,” Himmler leaned closer to Maria while the group 
applauded one of the performances. 

“What about?” Maria whispered. 

“On your husband’s promotion, of course,” Himmler said, nodding approvingly to von 
Braun, who was taking a bow. 


Maria was eager to learn more, but the group fell silent as another piece was about to 
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be played. She sat with palpitating heart, unable to enjoy the music, until the improvised 
concert was over and cognac was served. 

“What was it that you were saying about my husband?” she approached Himmler 
casually. “I’m sorry to say | have lost contact with him — or his letters to me have gone 
astray.” 

Himmler’s small eyes grew larger in amazement. 

“So you don’t know that Georg was awarded the Ritterkreuz two weeks ago and is now 
a major?” 

“| had no idea...” 

“Well, he’s doing fine,” Himmler told her. “He has shown great bravery during the 
Russian campaign. He singlehandedly destroyed a pocket of partisans in Belarus and put 
down a mutiny at the POW camp that cost two of our officers their lives.” 

“Yes, he is very brave and loyal,” Maria heard herself mumble. Sometimes the news we 
wish for makes us happier if it never comes. 

Franziska wasn’t at Peenemunde, but overseeing the beginning of construction works 
in the Owl Mountains; the project which Himmler now referred to as ‘The Giant’. This was 
referring both to the enormous size of the enterprise as well as its importance — of which 
Maria still knew very little and Himmler divulged even less. 

She was nervous that Himmler might offer to take her to Berlin and she would have to 
find an excuse to refuse, but as it happened he offered his sincere apologies for having to 
visit Rostock and leave Maria behind. 

“Good. We’ll fly,” Sigrun said. “Wernher has agreed to let me have a private plane. He’s 
adorable!” 

The flight of a mere hundred and sixty kilometres was too short to really bring back 
memories for Maria — but not for Sigrun. 

“Remember, when you told me about your flights in Asia?” she asked after the Siebel 
Bumble-bee had climbed to its cruising altitude. “I was so envious of you. | wanted to take 
up flying, but | thought to myself a woman of thirty is too old to try such things. Well, I’m 
glad that | found the courage when | turned forty!” 

“And you were so in love with a flying ace,” Maria said nostalgically, but not without a 
certain sarcasm. 


Sigrun grew silent for a moment. 
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“I’m sorry that had to come between us,” she said. But before she could say more, 
Maria interrupted her. 

“There had been nothing between me and Lothar in years,” she said. “I’m only sorry 
that | didn’t wish you two the best of luck, but left you with the uncomfortable feeling 
that you had stolen your friend’s beau.” 

Sigrun smiled sadly. 

“Why didn’t we have this conversation years ago?” she sighed. “Besides, it’s all over 
between me and Lothar. He was never going to propose. | believe he still carries a torch 
for you.” 

“That secret is yet to come out,” Maria commented. 

“Speaking of secrets...” Sigrun cast a quick glance in Maria’s direction. “Want to do 
some more revealing?” 

“What do you mean?” Maria avoided looking back at her. 

“Franziska, of course. She’s Lothar’s, isn’t she?” 

Maria took a deep breath but didn’t say anything. 

“| can understand that,” Sigrun said. “You couldn’t have kept her so you gave her for 
adoption. To the Princess, right? And when she died, you decided to take care of the child. 
Right?” 

“There is some truth in that...” Maria said slowly. 

There was. 

They landed in Kolberg, a sleepy seaside resort in Pomerania, which had been 
decorated for Christmas. Berlin was darkened — the air raids in November had introduced 
the devastation of air war to the citizens of the capital; but Kolberg was out of the way 
and didn’t seem to think it would interest the enemy. 

A small hotel had been booked under the pretext of celebrating a family reunion. Maria 
was moved to tears when she was met by General Haushofer, whom she hadn’t seen for a 
couple of years. 

“How is it that you still look exactly as you did on the day | first met you over twenty- 
five years ago?” the general, who had aged significantly, asked her. “Have you sold your 
soul to the devil?” 

They both laughed, but from each other’s eyes they could tell that both of them were 


thinking the same thing: that in a sense they both had. 
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Gudrun and Elke were both there; Lothar arrived the next morning from Munich in his 
private Messerschmitt Taifun with Albrecht Haushofer, Ida and Traute. It was beginning to 
look like a family reunion more and more. 

And yet none of them knew what the agenda behind the secrecy was. 

Franziska arrived later that evening by train, on her own. Maria was worried to hear 
that, as part of her still considered Franziska her little daughter who shouldn’t have been 
taking unaccompanied long trips out of her sight. The gentlemen, who hadn’t seen 
Franziska in some time, were visibly impressed by her beauty. Lothar scolded her for not 
having been asked to offer his services as a flyer. 

Sigrun proposed a small dinner party, but Franziska rejected the idea. 

“| can’t stay,” she said. “I must be back in Silesia by morning. There’s a night train that 
takes me to Breslau. So we only have an hour. Why don’t we just get started.” 

The unexpected tone of her suggestion was met with quiet astonishment and anxiety. 
Everyone pulled up their chairs and gathered around Franziska. 

“ld better start from the beginning,” she said. “I presume that by now it’s accepted 
knowledge that | am Maria’s daughter.” 

Everyone held their breath. Maria was somewhat taken aback to realize that this 
assumption had indeed been commonly, if secretively, held behind her back. 

“You also know that since my birth, my mother hasn’t been able to contact the 
Aldebaran consciousness. Is that right?” Franziska turned to Maria. 

“Aside from one unexpected contact...” Maria searched for words. 

“During the Christmas of 1924,” Franziska interrupted her. “When you contacted the 
departed Dietrich Eckart but returned with the message from Sumi.” 

Maria had often been astonished by her daughter’s claims but this was beyond 
anything she could have imagined. 

“How on earth could you know that?” she gasped. 

“Well,” Franziska turned to the group again, “the reason why contact was never again 
established is that Sumi directed her thoughts to me. Her voice is the first thing that | 
remember from my earliest childhood. She has never left me. But about the messages 
mother received during that Christmas séance. | was five back then. | had contracted a 
fever in the castle, and it progressed into pneumonia. On that particular evening, | faced 


the crisis. The family was told that should | pull through that, | would live; but that there 
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was the regrettable other option. | lost consciousness briefly, but once | regained it my 
fever began to drop.” She looked at her mother. “That must have been the time when 
Sumi spoke to you.” 

“For all these years...” Maria was unable to collect her thoughts. “Why have you hidden 
this?” 

“I have only been doing what | have been told to,” Franziska replied calmly. “My sole 
mission was to be instrumental in developing the technology and amassing the resources 
to make the production of the Portal possible.” 

“What is the Portal?” General Haushofer asked after a moment of silence. 

“Our way back home,” Franziska replied. 

“Home where?” Lothar seemed to be the only one who hadn’t grasped the meaning of 
Franziska’s words. 

“Where we all come from,” she replied. “All of us in this room have felt it — we look at 
the stars and our eyes are drawn to one in particular. We have no idea why we are 
captured by the sight of it, or why a peculiar sadness wells up in our hearts. It feels like 
seeing the light in the window of your father’s house in the darkness of a cold winter 
night, after having been lost for a long time. Well, there’s a reason why we feel that way. 
We are looking at our home, the distant light of the star that once warmed the planet 
which we called ours.” 

“What is required of us?” Sigrun, who had composed herself, asked. 

“To be ready.” 

“For what?” Albrecht Haushofer asked. 

“To leave,” Franziska said. “A time of great misery and destruction lies ahead. Mankind 
is doomed and the planet will undergo great upheavals. One civilization will die so that 
another may be born. This cycle has been unchanged for all eternity. Yet there are always 
those who will return to the new Earth.” 

She spoke with cool certainty, never searching for words, never pausing to think. 

“So this Portal — it takes us to a kind of Noah’s Ark, so that mankind may be 
preserved?” Lothar pondered. 

“It will take us to one of the two planets revolving around Aldebaran,” Franziska 
replied. “One of the planets is no longer on the physical level and its inhabitants have 


relinquished their mortal bodies, existing on the astral level. They can’t interact with us 
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directly. They can’t come to us or send down a portal for us. We have to build it 
ourselves.” 

“Are we the only ones who will be taken through?” Ida asked. “Or are there several of 
these portals in construction around the world?” 

“They have contacted many, but in no other country have the seers been able to get 
the full support of the state. That’s why the knowledge has been given to us.” 

“But this knowledge — it has driven us to this dreadful war,” Maria said. “No knowledge 
is worth that!” 

“No war, no sacrifice, outweighs knowledge,” Franziska replied instantly. “A dying 
civilization is being distorted in terminal convulsions, choking on its own blood. They’ve 
seen it all before.” 

“But do we really have the necessary technology to open that portal at will?” Albrecht 
Haushofer inquired. 

“Very soon,” was the reply. 

As the hour passed and Franziska got ready to leave, Maria offered to see her off. They 
called a cab and took the ride to the railway station, neither of them speaking a word. So 
much had changed for Maria — and so little for Franziska. 

As her daughter was about to step on the train, Maria grabbed her by her arm. 

“Has Sumi told you, that you have a little brother — or sister?” she whispered. 

“Oh yes,” Franziska nodded. “I have a brother.” 

“So it’s true...” Maria gasped. “But why did they take him? What do they need him 
for?” 

Franziska cast a glance at the engine as if to make sure the train wasn’t pulling off 
without her. 

“He was needed to bring back the lost wisdom,” she said. “It has been done before, 
during every civilization. A spirit from Earth is taken, enlightened and sent back to Earth.” 

“So... my son will be sent to us one day?” Maria clutched her bosom. 

Franziska smiled the smile of a girl who is privy to a secret that other girls would 
murder for. 

“But he was sent to us a long, long time ago,” she replied jumping aboard the train, 


which jolted off the instant she did so. 
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Chapter XLVIII: Furstenberg, 1944 


When Maria returned, puzzled and hungry for more answers, she found the company 
seated exactly as they had been when she had left with Franziska. 

“We’re in a complicated situation,’ General Haushofer said. “Am | mistaken in 
understanding that this whole plan is to remain hidden from Himmler and Hitler?” 

“This cannot be!” Sigrun burst out. “It would verge on treason.” 

“| understood that we are going to keep working on the concept of the Portal, while 
leaving an impression that we are constructing a purely military device,” Ida suggested. 

“That’s the only possibility,” Albrecht Haushofer said. “The Reich is not interested in 
space travel. Von Braun only wishes to construct interplanetary rockets, but he is forced to 
build rockets that target London and New York.” 

“But surely new weapons are needed for Germany to deal a swift blow to our enemies 
and bring the war to a victorious end?” Sigrun persisted. 

“The concept of a victorious end is losing credibility,’ Albrecht Haushofer said bitterly. 
“Italy has turned its back on us and joined the Allies; Hungary and Romania are conducting 
negotiations to do the same. Soon Germany will fight the world alone. This is the 
beginning of the end.” 

“This is defeatism!” Sigrun jumped to her feet, flushing with anger. 

“No, just realism,” Albrecht Haushofer said. 

“But isn’t that our mission — to save our country?” Sigrun exclaimed. “Isn’t that why 
they have decided to help us — to unite the world under one flag; to bring order and 
prosperity and Aryan values to every nation?!” 

“Most of the nations have declined that offering,” Maria said. 

“You wouldn’t understand — you’re not German!” Sigrun lashed out. “I cannot believe 
we are even discussing the possibility of saving our own skins while our country needs us! 
We are the team the Führer is counting on!” 


“I can’t believe any distant and highly developed civilization wants to push another 
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civilization into a global war,” Ida interrupted her. “There must be a different reason. | 
don’t think any of the information that has been given to Maria, and now to Franziska, 
was meant to be used for war. The craft that we have built are totally unsuitable for 
warfare, however much we try to turn them into weapons — that should illustrate my 
point. | believe we were expected to use our knowledge for one purpose: to build a portal 
that would unite our two worlds.” 

“But let me just theorize,” Lothar now interjected. “Once this portal opens, does it 
work as a two-way door? Who says it’s not meant not to take us in another world, but to 
let the inhabitants of that world cross to ours? Perhaps an alien army is waiting for us to 
complete the portal — what then?” 

“Perhaps this army would come to our aid?” Sigrun proposed belligerently. 

“What do you think, Ida?” General Haushofer asked. “You have been working with 
Franziska for years now. Do you think that this device can be a turning point in the war?” 

“Not the way the Reichsführer is hoping,” Ida replied without hesitation, obviously 
having given the matter a great deal of thought. “Even if we are able to make the portal 
work, | don’t think we can do anything more than just cross the threshold and pray it takes 
us Safely ... to wherever it is meant to take us. | don’t believe that we would be able to 
manipulate it — to have it transport us to the White House to assassinate the American 
President; or to let us step into baby Churchill’s nursery some sixty years ago. If there is a 
civilization that can manipulate time and space with such precision, they must be infinitely 
more advanced than we are.” 

Maria walked over to Sigrun and gave her a brief embrace. 

“Surely you can’t be in favour of that horrible war?” she asked quietly. “It’s been raging 
for four long years now... Wouldn’t it be better to have peace — almost any kind of 
peace?” 

Sigrun’s eyes grew misty as her obstinacy broke down before Maria’s sad smile. 

“Of course it would,” she whispered. “But I’m just so terrified...!” 

“Of peace in defeated Germany?” 

“No... of coming to the realisation that | have been wrong for so long!” 

The next day all of them parted and went their own ways. Sigrun flew Maria to Berlin 
en route to Munich. They hardly spoke a word during the flight. 


The Christmas was the loneliest Maria had ever celebrated. 
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Then, meeting Himmler just before the end of December, she received a welcome 
order to join Franziska in Furstenberg in January. Reluctant to wait, and pleased to have 
been relieved of the embarrassing duties to travel between the scientific teams in the vain 
hope of a new spiritual revelation, she decided to leave without delay. It would be a 
perfect opportunity to get answers to all the questions with which she had been left 
standing on the platform. 

It was time to confront Franziska with everything: the mystery surrounding the death 
of the Princess, her knowledge of her father, and her hidden conversations with Sumi. She 
would finally find out about the fate of her lost child. 

How beautiful Furstenberg castle must have been once, in peacetime, with its many 
windows brightly lit like stars in the winter’s night! But now it was dark, barely discernible 
against the murky sky; its windows like eyes that had closed in eternal sleep. The top- 
secret location had to be hidden from the view of enemy and ally alike. 

The SS trooper who had been sent to pick her up at Neurode was driving in the night- 
time with admirable security, the dimmed front lights casting a barely visible glow in front 
of the car. But, even in the darkness, Maria saw that work in the area was in full swing. 

There were new concrete structures and several rings of deep reinforced trenches, 
which they crossed on their way to the headquarters. Maria caught the sight of large 
complexes of hangars and barracks seemingly designed for thousands of forced labour 
workers. 

As they reached the castle, Maria saw that it had been subjected to extensive 
constructional work as well. Some of it had been done roughly, destroying the historical 
ornaments and the mediaeval mood she had enjoyed on her previous visit. 

She had hoped Franziska would run out to meet her, perhaps had even hoped Georg 
would be waiting for her, but she only saw strange uniformed men, who looked busy 
regardless of the late hour. She was taken to a large hall that had been modernized, where 
several men were working behind lit desks. In the middle of the room, immersed in some 
blueprints, Franziska stood with two uniformed men. 

“Mother, how lovely,” she said when she lifted her eyes. They embraced briefly and 
Franziska took Maria to the men who had frozen to attention. One of them was Riedel, the 
former assistant to von Braun. 


“You remember Klaus, don’t you, mother?” Franziska said and, as the young man 
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kissed Maria’s hand, gestured towards the other man. “Anthon Dalmus is the chief 
engineer with Organisation Todt. They have done marvels restructuring the castle. There 
are two levels of tunnels and underground halls beneath our feet, hewn straight into the 
bedrock.” 

“But why?” Maria asked, puzzled by the sheer magnitude of such an undertaking. 

“Well,” Franziska replied, “this is one of the sites designed to function as the Fiihrer’s 
headquarters.” 

“Here?” Maria was barely able to suppress her astonishment. 

“It might prove to be necessary for the cabinet to relocate here at one point,” Franziska 
replied in that rather annoying offhand fashion that indicated she wasn’t going to 
elaborate on the matter. 

“| need to talk to you, about everything that has happened,” Maria took her by the arm 
and said quietly but urgently. 

Franziska didn’t move. 

“I know that you have many questions, mother — but I’m afraid | can’t answer them 
unless I go into trance.” 

“A trance?” 

“Well, isn’t this exactly what your experiences have been like?” Franziska asked. “Once 
the connection is severed, all that remains is a vague memory that can’t be reduced to 
words. I’m afraid we'll have to wait until the truth is revealed to us. Meanwhile, why don’t 
you let Fritz here show you around while | conclude my work here?” 

Tired from her long journey, Maria retired soon. Before she went to bed, she sneaked 
into the corridor, succumbing to an irresistible urge to have one more look at the room 
where she had spent her last night with Georg. But she was disappointed: the room had 
been turned into a laboratory or a test facility, with a crude service elevator installed 
where their bed had been. 

In the morning, the vastness of ‘The Giant’ was revealed to her by Hans Kammler, who 
had arrived early. It consisted of seven large complexes, with most of the facilities deep 
inside the tunnels in the Owl Mountains. She was taken on a drive around the premises 
with Kammler and his deputy Doctor Wilhelm Voss, whose scientific explanations about 
the many functions of the different complexes made her head ache. 


Franziska had left even before she had woken, obviously avoiding her mother with all 
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her annoying questions. 

From what she heard from Kammler, Maria became convinced that the enormous 
project was expected to produce a new weapon with unimaginable power. 

“The Uranium Club has all but reached a dead-end,” Doctor Voss said. “Their methods 
are much too funds- and time-consuming. To create a plutonium bomb from plutonium or 
uranium enrichment is a Sisyphean task. Also, Heisenberg’s work on a heavy water reactor 
to breed plutonium for a bomb is impractical, as it would require years.” 

“Perhaps we should thank God for that,” Maria said. 

“On the contrary,” Voss replied. “We should thank Miss Franziska for pointing us to a 
shortcut — that uranium could be produced from thorium by bombarding it in a high 
energy proton generator.” 

“The Americans have taken a different track,” Kammler said. “Thankfully we are aware 
of their lack of progress. A spy ring, operated by an Argentinian Colonel, has provided us 
with transcripts of telephone calls from the office of the President and one of his generals, 
who is in charge of what they call the Manhattan Project. They have recruited all the 
Jewish scientists from Germany, hoping to cash in on their knowledge; yet their gaseous 
diffusion process for obtaining enriched uranium is incredibly inefficient. Krupp Industries 
have provided us with a thermal convection centrifuge that is countless times more 
effective.” 

“If we have our spies there,” Maria speculated, “isn’t it conceivable that the Allies have 
their spies among us?” 

“Spies are always everywhere,” Kammler agreed. “This is why, officially, the German 
nuclear project is hardly breathing as an unproductive science venture. And that is why 
we’re here. There’s a team of over a hundred scientists, most of them from Norway and 
Denmark, who are working to complete an accelerator-driven nuclear reactor. There are 
over ten thousand prisoners, mostly from Poland and Russia, to keep the machines going.” 

“I wish someone could bring Georg back from Russia,” Maria sighed wistfully. 

Kammler’s eyes widened. 

“From what | know, he asked to be stationed there voluntarily and indefinitely,” he said. 

So Georg had escaped from Germany; from her. Maria had taken her love from him and 
without it, Georg had become a ruthless executor of commands, an emotionless cog in 


the war machine. He sent a greeting card from Russia for the New Year, without a single 
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personal message. Their unit had retreated for almost a hundred kilometres, but Kammler, 
who visited Furstenberg again in the first days of 1944, told Maria that every retreat was 
tactical and that Russia would fall by the summer. 

Maria no longer wished to stay in Berlin, which was being bombed often and with more 
devastating force during every raid, so she was relieved when the E-IV unit was relocated 
to the vicinity of Prague, where the tests of Vril and Haunebu continued under the 
supervision of Maria and Sigrun while Franziska was in charge of the scientific projects at 
the Riese. 

In late January, Kammler sent an urgent note that the presence of Maria and Doctor 
Schumann was instantly needed at Furstenberg castle, where they arrived the next day. 
Kammler himself was accompanied by Hauptmann Hans Georg Schmidt von Altendstadt, 
who had been serving on the Italian front. The reason for this unexpected gathering was 
an even more unanticipated event: Hitler and Himmler were to arrive in a couple of days 
to view the progress of the construction works in the castle and hear reports of the design 
of the reactor. The visit of the Fuhrer and the Reichsführer was to be kept in the strictest 
confidence lest the labourers and the hostile scientists should organize acts of diversion. 

Schumann joined with the team of foreign engineers to help overcome the many 
problems this project was facing. His other task was to make sure that the tests hadn’t 
provided a device that could have been used against the distinguished visitors. Kammler 
and von Altenstadt, evidently deeming things to be perfectly under control, took the 
ladies to the nearby Waldenburg for a chamber concert and dinner. Kammler’s company 
was always unpleasant for Maria and probably for Franziska as well, even though the 
latter refrained from showing her emotions; but the case was different with von 
Altenstadt. He was an intelligent and witty man with the natural elegance of old nobility. 
He described their family estate near Danzig vividly and with passion, making Maria and 
Franziska promise to visit it when winter turned to spring. It was evident that Franziska 
liked the man very much, allowing and inspiring him to lure out the soft feminine side in 
her, which enjoyed being courted, wined and dined. The dinner that Kammler managed to 
have served to them by the chef of the Hotel Paris was indeed much better than anything 
they had enjoyed at the Furstenberg or at the facilities near Prague. Maria learnt that the 
same kitchen team was to be responsible catering for the Führer’s visit — his first to what 


was designed to be his future headquarters. 
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The fleet of three black Mercedes cars - much fewer than would have been expected - 
arrived on the morning of the 25" of January. Hitler and Himmler were in the front car, 
driven by the Fuhrer’s personal driver Kempka; there followed a car with the SS 
bodyguards and another one with the Fuhrer’s adjutants and physician. After a brief 
breakfast, Maria and Franziska took seats in Hitler’s vehicle with its bulletproof glass and 
armour plates; both the Führer and the Reichsführer joined them, with Kammler at the 
wheel and von Altenstadt at his side. 

This time the Riese round trip was led by the bodyguard unit. Hitler seemed to be 
impressed with what he saw, but never left the car to take a closer look at any of the 
different locations. The weather was bad and the visibility limited. After a couple of hours 
the cars turned back, heading towards the castle again. Sigrun had arrived meanwhile and 
was waiting for them with eager anticipation. The group was taken to the underground 
facilities, which covered miles of intricate tunnels beyond the castle. 

Knowing that she was expected to comment on the esoteric value of the complex, 
Maria lectured the company on the secrets that the Owl mountains were hiding which, 
once unlocked, would reveal vast deposits not only of thorium ore but of mystic energy. It 
sounded interesting but was based mostly on random facts mixed with time-tested 
fantasy. Nevertheless, from the reaction of her superiors Maria sensed that she had once 
again justified her existence and position — to everyone but herself. 

Late lunch was served in the brightly lit hall, while the murky day dimmed into dusk. 

Another surprise guest made his entrance during the main course: it was Alfred 
Rosenberg, blaming a snow storm for his belated arrival. 

The officers discussed the recent RAF raid on Berlin on the 20°", and the counter-raid 
on London the next day while the British bombers had simultaneously been attacking 
Magdeburg. The Red Army had launched a furious offensive to take Leningrad back, while 
Allied forces had begun landings in Italy, taking Anzio and Nettuno. Hauptmann von 
Altenstadt was insistent that he should return to the Italian front, but, as it happened, he 
had recently been wounded and was given an order by Hitler to recuperate for at least 
another two weeks before returning to action. 

“Why don’t you stay here,” Franziska suggested. “It would do you good to be away 
from civilization and war. Or do you have anyone waiting for you?” 


“No-one as attractive as you,” the officer replied. 
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After coffee had been served and the project Riese discussed in general, the security 
officers and adjutants prepared to have a game of billiards while the scientific team and 
their masters withdrew to a library for a private meeting. 

“I’m very happy that all of you could make it today,” Franziska said, as they all sat down 
in the dark oak-panelled room. 

“This day was selected with great care,” Himmler announced, taking a look at his wrist 
watch. “It is a unique evening and the highlight of it is about to arrive in thirty five 
minutes. Would you please explain everything?” he turned to Franziska. 

“Gladly, Reichsführer,” Franziska said and rose to her feet. 

“It’s the evening of a remarkable astronomical event,” she began. “On the other side of 
the world, a total solar eclipse is about to begin any minute. Modern science, of course, 
tells us that there is nothing supernatural in an eclipse — it’s just a visual effect with no 
physical consequences. And yet, many beg to differ. Our planet is based on balances, one 
of the most important of which is the balance of light and shadow. During an eclipse, this 
balance is upset — for some minutes, the darkness prevails, even if ever so slightly. The 
atmosphere becomes conductive for negative energies, many of which might have lain 
dormant for years. It’s a period of activity for the departed spirits, and for those 
mythology refers to as demons or evil deities. That’s why it is important to take spiritual 
shelter during these events. And that is why | wanted all of you to come here.” 

“To protect us from demons?” Rosenberg asked somewhat incredulously. 

“And to enable us to harness them,” Franziska replied. 

The lights in the room flickered briefly as the wind, growing ever more insistent, rattled 
the boarded windows. 

“Let me explain,” she continued. “Many of those demons are in reality just 
concentrated masses of residual energy and fine matter — the myths say they were 
created from fire and air. So they are eventually mortal and earthbound, never able to 
leave the planet, someday decaying into nonexistence. They’re really no more than angry 
stray dogs on the spiritual highways that run crisscross around the Earth. It has been 
suggested that some of these entities originate from distant galaxies and have been 
trapped on Earth thousands or millions of years ago. Babylonians believed that they came 
to us from the netherworld, through the most powerful portal that is the core of our 


planet. These are the entities that can obtain information for people when approached 
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properly. One can’t really pose questions and expect coherent answers, as can be read in 
books about witchcraft. One can, however, tap into such an entity which, being 
earthbound is not able to move in time and space with full liberty, but can still show us 
glimpses of our near future. It will find it difficult to break free, if it is controlled by 
powerful human minds, and would have to do their bidding.” 

“So you propose another séance?” Hitler asked. 

“Perhaps we have outgrown such terms,” Franziska replied. “This is the New Science 
we pursue, not magic. Tonight, as the continent of America is briefly wrapped in darkness, 
the Pleiades reach a celestial zenith directly in line with the Owl Mountains, the oldest 
mountain range in Europe. The eclipse and alignments amplify the energy of the distant 
stars and open the gates of our consciousness. We can form a collective mind which 
permits us to exercise control over esoteric phenomena.” 

Franziska walked over to a table, upon which a rough wooden crate was placed. Slowly, 
she opened the lid. 

“There is nothing to be afraid of,” she said. 

Most of the company rose from their seats to catch a glimpse of the inside of the very 
plain looking crate. 

“It is our goal to enrich uranium,” Franziska said, “from thorium. This, here, is thorite, 
the source of thorium.” 

She lifted some of what appeared to be small dark stone pebbles on her palm and 
handed one to each member of the group. 

“Thorium was formed in the core of the stars of the first generation, and scattered 
across the universe by supernovae once these stars died. In a short time, high-purity 
thorium will create miniature supernovae at our will.” 

“Can you show us this?” Himmler whispered. 

“| have seen it, and | want you to see it too,” Franziska replied, gesturing to the group 
to pull up their chairs and join her in a circle. 

“What else have you seen?” Sigrun asked. 

“I’ve seen a new era, which is being shaped by us all.” 

“Could you describe it to us?” asked Rosenberg. 

Franziska didn’t give a direct answer. Instead of that, she looked into the eyes of Hitler. 


“It will be exactly what the Führer has seen in his boldest visions,” she said. Then she 
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looked at the mantelpiece clock. 

“It is time,” she said. “This is the last eclipse of the Old Era. The next will take place in 
July 1945. When the sun is dimmed, we can look into the next time it will vanish. And we 
shall see the success of our devices.” 

“It is our goal to successfully build at least five uranium bombs in about a year’s time,” 
Doctor Schumann added, looking at Hitler. 

“What do you want us to do?” von Altenstadt, who evidently hadn’t attended a séance 
before but had proven to possess a very open mind, asked. 

“We should strive to make contact with that substance that filled the galaxy at the time 
when old stars died and the new ones hadn’t been created yet,” Franziska said, closing her 
eyes. “Let’s join hands. Let’s think of the contents of that crate. Stone, the petrified blood 
of the Earth, mixed with the building blocks of the Universe; not dead but waiting to be 
brought back to life.” 

She straightened up in her chair. 

“Let us count back until we reach a singularity,” she said. “Think of a place or a word 
that you know. Then start removing things you see, or letters from that word, one by one. 
When an object or a letter is gone, don’t seek to replace it with another — accept the 
whole as it is. It is our goal to finally reach the essence that remains when there is nothing 
and no words to describe the absence of everything.” 

Maria felt the suggestive, even commanding power in Franziska’s words. She wished to 
resist, but had already succumbed to the overall spell. It was like seeing a walled-up door 
slowly opening — however it terrifies you, you won’t be able to look away. 

Franziska’s breathing was inaudible, and the words that came out of her were 
resonances that manifested her thoughts. 

“I call to you, our fallen soldiers of all the wars and battles throughout history. Take us 
to them, who can show us tomorrow. When the Sun is dimmed and we see the stars 
behind it - the stars that lived a million years ago - let their light set the spark of life to the 
remnants of those stars, which were their predecessors and founders.” 

It was impossible not to sense that this call was heard on the other side; by those who 
are deaf to the mortal voices of humans. Suddenly everyone was aware of their minds 
being probed; as if by a group of blind travellers who are feeling at something that has 


caught their attention along the way. 
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“Keep your minds on the thorium,” Franziska whispered. “Lead them to it!” 

The elements in the stone seemed to acquire memory, breathing of the era when the 
Universe had only just been created. Time lost its meaning, condensing millions of 
centuries into a split second. These elements seemed to be drawn towards the closest of 
the stars, the Sun, which was obscured by the lunar disc. The bombardments of Berlin or 
London were no longer discernible, as the thorium isotopes were bombarded by slow 
neutrons, merging into the nucleus, making it heavy and transforming it into fissile 
uranium. Suddenly this nucleus exploded, making another being ripped apart, and then 
another, until space collapsed in on itself in a metamorphosis that defied understanding. 

Maria saw bright explosions follow each other and was hit by the shock wave of agony, 
born of suffering of thousands. Even as she knew that this was only taking place in her 
mind, even though she was as if emotionlessly observing some strange images that were 
flashed before her eyes by someone she didn’t know or care about, the sheer enormity of 
that suffering made her open her eyes. Almost instantly the eyes of the other members in 
the group opened as well. 

“Was that the future we saw?” Rosenberg asked hesitantly after a minute of silence, his 
eyes on the pebble he was still holding. 

“Perhaps not our future,” Franziska said, “but the future of the little stone you have in 
your hand.” 

Hitler, who had also observed the piece on his palm, now clenched his fist. 

“| saw it as clearly as | know you all did,” he said. “There was a powerful detonation 
that took place in America. Am | the only one to know that with certainty?” 

He looked around the faces of the people, none of whom denied it. Maria had also 
clearly felt that the first of the explosions had taken place in the United States. 

“So that’s what takes us to victory,” Himmler affirmed. “And you say we shall make that 
bomb explode in America sometime in July of the next year?” 

“| say nothing,” Franziska smiled tiredly. “But | saw it before and | saw it today.” 

“Then there is no question about our victory,” Kammler jumped to his feet. “It can be 
altered no more than can the next solar eclipse!” 

Hitler turned to Doctor Schumann: 

“But you said the device would be ready and producing results in no more than a year’s 


time. So why then should we wait for a year and a half before bringing this senseless war 
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to its end?” 

“It was only my estimate,” Schumann tried to explain. “We are, after all, trying to 
create something that has never been done in human history!” 

“Excuse me, but wasn’t there something strange about what we all seem to have felt?” 
Hauptmann von Altenstadt suddenly interrupted the conversation. “We all saw at least 
three explosions, didn’t we?” 

The silence that settled proved him right. Von Altenstadt bit his lip, before he 
continued: 

“There was no doubt in my mind that the second and third bombs hit Japan.” 

It was again clear that he, albeit the only one to draw attention to that weird 
awareness, wasn’t the only one who had that question on his mind. 

“Why on earth should we bring such destruction to our allies?” he concluded. 

This was a question that could only have been answered by Hitler, to whom all eyes 
slowly turned. 

“Perhaps they will betray us, like the Italians did,” the Führer finally said. “They might 
negotiate a separate peace with the United States and turn against us — not knowing that 
we possess a weapon which is able to end the war in the course of an hour.” 

Even though the horrifying vision had spoken of victory, the hideous thought of 
employing such a weapon to bring nations to their knees had an anguishing effect on 
them all. Hitler didn’t move, nor look anybody in the eyes. 

“The victory will have its price,” he said slowly. “But I’m willing to pay it. May God 


|” 


forgive me for the final five minutes of this war 


Chapter XLIX: Peenemünde — Vienna, 1944 


Hitler, Himmler and Rosenberg left that evening; Kammler, regrettably, didn’t. It was 
evident that he intended whipping the slaves and scientists alike towards the final victory. 
Hauptmann von Altenstadt, urged both by his old friend Kammler and his new admirer 


Franziska, was easily persuaded to remain at Furstenberg for as long as it would take for 
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his health to recover fully. Maria saw that the two had managed to build, in the course of 
a single day, a mutual friendship that was verging on courtship. She also saw that 
someone was deeply troubled by that rather open liaison: Klaus Riedel might have been 
successful in hiding the feelings he had for Franziska, but he was much less so in hiding his 
dismay. 

Maria was neither pleased nor displeased. Von Altenstadt was pleasant, even though a 
friend of Kammler and some ten years older than Franziska. When it came to her 
daughter, Maria had adopted an attitude of anxious vigilance that was beginning to 
overrule her motherly instincts. She had not managed to persuade Franziska to divulge 
her secrets. When faced with questions, Franziska claimed not to remember anything — 
neither the death of the princess nor the messages from Sumi. The subject of the man 
who had fathered her had become a taboo that neither of them wished to break. Maria 
knew Franziska would dodge her questions and never give her a definite answer. 

Kammler, probably inspired by social boredom and the fact that Maria was the only 
other available woman not wearing a uniform or a prisoner’s robe, began making passes 
at her. These became the more aggressive the more his friend’s success with Franziska was 
paraded under his nose. 

This situation carried on for nearly a month, growing from embarrassing to agonizing. 
On Shrove Tuesday a small engagement party was organized for Franziska and Hans Georg 
von Altenstadt, just before the latter returned to Italy. With his friend gone, it seemed 
that Kammler became tired of affecting gallantry and lost all interest in Maria, dispatching 
her to Peenemünde. She didn’t have to be asked twice. 

To her astonishment Maria was told upon her arrival at the V-2 testing grounds that 
Wernher von Braun had been arrested by the Gestapo and taken to Stettin nearly two 
weeks ago. This was puzzling and very alarming: he had been promoted to SS- 
Sturmbannführer by Himmler the previous year and it was inconceivable that the rocket 
project would make any progress without him. 

Maria met Walther Dornberger, the military commander of the Peenemünde facility; 
but upon learning of her mission, Dornberger became reserved. She realized that as long 
as she was looked upon as representing Kammler, nobody trusted her. 

“I've been friends with Wernher for years,” she ventured. “I honour him as much as | 


despise Kammler.” 
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“| share your sentiment,” Dornberger replied cautiously. 

“How can Wernher be detained?” Maria demanded. “Has Himmler been notified that 
the project loses valuable time as long as Wernher is not present?” 

Dornberger seemed to hesitate. 

“He was arrested on the Reichsfihrer’s charges,” he said. 

“On Himmler’s charges?” Maria yelped. “He was charged with what?!” 

“With sympathizing with communism and an attempted sabotage of the V-2 program,” 
Dornberger responded. “Also, of spreading a defeatist attitude and piloting his 
government-provided aeroplane too close to England. The Reichsführer warned that it 
could be the ‘Hess incident’ all over again, and with even more devastating results.” 

“But this... this is absurd!” 

“Well, you should know that Kammler is being used by the Reichsführer to gain control 
of all German armament programmes,” Dornberger explained. “Wernher was ordered to 
the ReichsfUhrer’s headquarters in Hochwald three weeks ago to be informed that 
Kammler would henceforth be in full control of the Peenemünde and V-2 programmes. 
Wernher refused to agree with the idea. So now he is being chastised.” 

“Have you been able to see him? Talk to him?” 

“To Wernher? No; no visitors are allowed to the Gestapo cells,” Dornberger replied. “1 
have applied to Reichsminister Speer to obtain Wernher’s conditional release. But to be 
honest... | don’t even know if Wernher hasn’t been shot by now.” 

The situation was preposterous. Enraged by the fact that Himmler had conspired with 
the power-drunk Kammler who either hadn’t learnt of von Braun’s arrest or had arranged 
this whole charade to make Maria know her fragile position, she did something she had 
never done before: placed a direct call to Hitler. Dornberger looked aghast, but didn’t try 
to interfere. 

After persistent effort she managed to reach the Fihrer’s telephone operator 
Oberscharftihrer Rochus Misch and through him his personal adjutant, the 
Obergruppenfithrer Julius Schaub, whom she had met on Hitler’s visit to Furstenberg. The 
Fuhrer was in a meeting with Reichsminister Speer and not available for hours; but Schaub 
expressed himself willing to aid Maria as far as possible. 

Without mentioning any names, Maria told him about von Braun’s arrest and added a 


description of the facility standing idle while the new V-2 rocket was still in need of urgent 
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developing. 
“The Fuhrer is expecting the Vengeance Weapon to be launched, and yet the project is 


|” 


permitted to come to a standstill!” she shouted. 

Dornberger seemed to be holding his breath. 

“Now let’s see if we’re both to be shot too,” Maria sighed, after she had slammed the 
receiver down. 

On the contrary, the following day a call from the Stettin Gestapo office required a pick- 
up for von Braun, who was to be released at Reichsminister Speer’s orders. Maria and 
Dornberger rushed to the garage and took the three-hour drive to Stettin, where the 
unkempt and smelly, but otherwise unharmed, von Braun was collected. 

He concurred with what Dornberger had told Maria. 

“Kammler is sanctioned to root out all kind of civilian aspects of our scientific work,” he 
said while the car was driving back to Peenemünde through the soft spring night. “He - a 
talented engineer - is the only scientist | know who considers science to be nothing more 
than just an application for armament production.” 

“Why does Himmler stand for it?” Maria said to herself. 

“| know that you are good friends with the Reichsführer,’ von Braun replied, “but 
Kammler seems to have some kind of control over him. Himmler is a weak little man with 
grandiose ideas; Kammler is just what he needs to enforce his ideas: a massive brute with 
no ideas of his own and definitely with no moral scruples to bar him from doing whatever 
is expected of him.” 

“How far are you with the rocket?” Maria asked. 

“The rocket has been ready to fly for months now,” von Braun replied, looking out of 
the window. Maria caught the worried look Dornberger cast at him through the mirror. 

“It’s the V-2 which still needs to be tested... hopefully for months,” von Braun 
concluded. 

“Wernher!” Maria gasped. “So you are sabotaging the project!” 

“Not the project — the means to misuse the project,” von Braun corrected her. He took 
Maria’s hand. 

“You should be very careful. | no longer know about your projects in detail, but | do 
know that Himmler considers the Riese to be firstly his, and secondly lethal, and will never 


allow anyone but Kammler to be in full charge of it.” 
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After spending a couple of days at Peenemünde and a week at the Prague facility, 
which showed very little progress towards large manned aircraft, Maria decided to visit 
Victor Schauberger in order to learn if he was faring any better. She had grown to consider 
both Himmler and his bulldog a threat: several members of the E-IV Unit had been 
dispatched to the Russian front when a test flight of the new Haunebu model had gone 
wrong. Himmler no longer masked his dissatisfaction behind courtesy, but had adopted 
Kammler’s style of threats and intimidation. 

This made even greater her surprise at receiving a telegram from Himmler, ‘inviting’ 
her to Wewelsburg Castle in May. It was part of Himmler’s rituals that the warriors of his 
order, the best SS officers, should be married in a pagan ceremony in the hall of the castle. 
This time the wedding was to unite Franziska with Hauptmann von Altenstadt. 

Maria went through the proceedings as if in a state of prolonged dream. The decision 
to get married had been made hastily, as von Altenstadt was to return to the Italian front 
the day after the ceremony. There was just enough time to have a small fashion house 
make Maria an elegant dress and for a jeweller to fashion a simple monogrammed brooch 
as a present to the bride. 

Maria wanted to go to Furstenberg and travel to Wewelsburg with the young couple, 
but was informed that both Franziska and von Altenstadt had already left for Berlin, to 
receive the blessing of Hitler who would be unable to attend the ceremony. 

When Maria arrived at Wewelsburg, she saw Franziska excited and glowing, holding the 
hand of her fiancé. She told everyone about their meeting with Hitler: the Fuhrer had 
received the two of them in the company of a very nice young woman, who had been 
called Eva Braun and who seemed to have been his good friend. Maria had heard that lady 
mentioned in Munich in connection with Hitler some fifteen years ago, but had never 
knowingly met her. Franziska went on to describe, how Braun refused to let her get 
married in a simple silvery cocktail dress and took her to the best fashion house in Berlin, 
where Franziska was quickly provided with a custom-made copy of the dress that Braun’s 
own sister was to be married in very soon, to an officer on Hitler’s staff. 

Maria listened to her daughter and thought that she appeared almost as any other 
young bride on the eve of her wedding. And yet, she was anything but. 

Himmler arrived to conduct the rite as a high priest of his own cult. Nothing in his 


behaviour betrayed whether he knew that Maria had crossed swords with him over von 
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Braun. 

The ceremony appeared rushed and devoid of romance, with Himmler stressing 
concepts such as ‘duty’ and ‘determination’ and with the word ‘love’ hardly ever 
mentioned. 

After handing the newlyweds a copy of Mein Kampf, Himmler toasted them hurriedly 
and then made haste to his car. There followed a simple banquet in the dining hall with 
about half a dozen officers attending. 

This was hardly as Maria would have imagined her daughter’s wedding day. Everyone 
at the table regarded this ceremony as being more of an official function than a 
celebration, so promises were made that when von Altenstadt returned from Italy there 
would be merrymaking involving all their friends. 

The next morning, Franziska went to see her husband off to Italy, while Maria 
proceeded with her initial plan to join Schauberger. He had been assigned to Vienna, 
where a warm reunion took place. Schauberger was continuously developing his Repulsine 
engine system at the Technical College, while simultaneously outlining a concept of a 
heating and cooling device he called Klimator. 

Vienna had remained untouched by the bombing raids, making Maria feel very much at 
home. She walked through the streets of her childhood, searching for that gratifying 
sensation of loneliness that proves one is still alive and able to feel; she visited the zoo, 
where she had last been with her mother, and the St. Stephen’s Cathedral she had first 
entered holding the hand of her father. Yet she found no traces of her lost innocence. 

In early June, the press announced the fall of Rome to the Americans. A day later Maria 
was informed that Franziska’s husband had been badly injured during the last battle at 
Monte Cassino, only a couple of days after their wedding. He had been hospitalized in Bad 
Tölz in Southern Bavaria and Franziska had joined him there. For his contribution, von 
Altenstadt had been promoted to Generalmajor. 

In mid-June the air raids began on Vienna, concentrating on the Floridsdorf district in 
the North of the city, targeting the oil refinery and marshalling yard. The Viennese 
appeared as frightened and distressed as the Berliners had been when the first bombs had 
fallen in the suburbs; just as the Berliners had regarded their city as invulnerable they had 
dismissed the possibility that anyone would actually drop bombs on the most romantic 


city in the world. 
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Maria found no-one she had known from the days of her youth, but made some new 
acquaintances through Schauberger, whose friends - as politically obstinate as Viktor 
himself - distrusted her at first but eventually came to accept her. Never before had she 
associated with people who were so openly opposed to Hitler’s regime — albeit they never 
demonstrated their attitude outside their closed circle nor did anything to change the 
political situation. Vienna was like that: it was the capital of rebels, but of conformist 
rebels. Maria often thought about the rebel princess, who must have felt as she now did 
when she escaped to Vienna almost forty years earlier, leaving her husband and children 
behind. 

In July, Viktor invited her to a small celebration of the seventieth birthday of the mystic 
writer Lanz von Liebenfels, who had published the occult magazine Ostara, which nearly 
thirty years ago was enthusiastically read by both Maria and Hitler. When he came to 
power, Hitler had not only disowned von Liebenfels, who had proclaimed himself to be 
the Fuhrer’s spiritual mentor, but also banned his books and closed down his publishing 
house. As a result, von Liebenfels had been deeply disillusioned with Hitler. Schauberger 
had heard him say that Hitler was of inferior racial stock and had corrupted the ideas he 
had stolen from Ostara. 

Von Liebenfels’s house was pronouncedly Gothic, with references to the Templar 
legends and a great number of right-facing swastikas used in the décor. Its overall 
ambience, which was carefully calculated to awaken a mystical mood in every visitor, 
reminded her of Hanussen’s Palace of the Occult. 

Maria knew the old man was referred to as the Prior of the New Templars, even though 
that order had suffered the fate of any other spiritual society in Germany since Hess’s 
unfortunate flight. 

Yet she felt a cold shiver running down her spine, when she saw von Liebenfels in a 
monk’s robe. 

What was it the simple Swiss maiden had told her, years ago? It had been a man ina 
monk’s robe who had been seen talking to the Princess on the day of her death. 

Viktor followed her eyes. 

“Liebenfels was a Cistercian monk,” he explained quietly. “He left the monastery at a 
very young age, but had by then obviously grown very fond of his attire, so he designed 


his Templar’s uniform to resemble it.” 
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“| must speak to him,” Maria whispered. 

“| thought you didn’t know him?” Viktor was surprised. 

“I think we have mutual friends — besides Hitler,” Maria replied. 

It wasn’t easy to get near von Liebenfels. There were many who had come bearing gifts 
and who wished to present elaborate speeches praising the deeds of the Master. 

Finally, Schauberger and Maria had their opportunity to congratulate the venerable old 
man. 

“Please introduce me by my married name,” Maria said quietly and Viktor obeyed. 

“I believe,” Maria said as she shook von Liebenfels’ hand, “that we have had friends in 
common.” 

“Quite possibly, my dear,” the prior replied. “Whom exactly do you have in mind?” 

“The Countess Basselet de la Rosée.” 

“Oh...” That name seemed to take the old man by surprise. “I haven’t heard Franziska 
mentioned for a long time. Not since | saw her last...” 

“On 25" of March, 1931, if I’m not mistaken?” Maria said, her eyes fixed on his. “On 
the day of her death.” 

It was obvious that von Liebenfels wasn’t a man who was accustomed to being 
astonished, or knew how to deal with it. 

“How do you...” he gasped; then adjusted his glasses and squinted at Maria. 

“Perhaps | should give you two a moment,” Viktor Schauberger said uncomfortably. 

“What exactly was your name?” von Liebenfels asked, taking no notice of Viktor. 

“Maria Orsic. Frau Nagengast is my married name.” 

After a short moment, the old man seemed to connect the dots in his mind. 

“| should have recognized you,” he said slowly. “You must excuse me — my eyesight is 
no longer what it used to be.” 

“And I’m not as young as | used to be,” Maria accepted the apology. 

“You have barely changed at all...” von Liebenfels said, scrutinizing her. “I think we had 
better have a word in private,” he then whispered. “Meet me in half an hour in the chapel. 
It’s in the left wing.” 

Maria had a glass of champagne and observed the guests, most of whom were elderly 
gentlemen. Viktor in his turn scrutinized her. 


“There is much | don’t know about you, isn’t there?” he finally broke the silence. 
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“As much as | myself don’t know,” Maria replied apologetically. 

When the clock chimed the full hour, Maria noticed that von Liebenfels, who had 
constantly been surrounded by admirers, had vanished from the room. No doubt the 
house had secret doors in its oak wall panels, which made the appearances and 
disappearances of people and apparitions effortless and yet unnoticeable. She asked to be 
excused and left the drawing room. 

In the vaulted corridor, a valet approached her quietly. 

“This way, Madame,” he gestured Maria to follow him. 

They reached a round candlelit room with several stained glass windows, representing 
Arthurian knights. Maria surmised that it was probably in a tower she had noticed as they 
approached the building. There was no altar in a conventional sense to be seen, but 
perhaps it had been removed when the society had been banned. 

Lanz von Liebenfels stood with his back towards her, moonlight painting his outline 
through the blue glass. 

“First of all, | have to know if you are here as the Princess’s friend — or as Hitler’s,” he 
said decisively, without facing Maria. 

“Does one exclude the other?” Maria thought it better not to give a direct answer. 

“Not if you’re Hitler,” von Liebenfels now turned to face her. “Not if you’re ready to kill 
and banish those you have once called your dear friends.” 

“But you haven’t been killed or banished...” Maria made an attempt to reason. “And 
neither have I.” 

“Make no mistake, Madame Orsic,” von Liebenfels now stepped very close to her. 
“Hitler is like new ice on a pond: cold and thin. One careless step and you'll find yourself 
drowning — and he won’t be reaching out for you!” 

“| know he has wronged you,” Maria agreed. 

“He has destroyed everything that made him the man he is today,” von Liebenfels said 
bitterly. “He was a lost and friendless boy of eighteen, without any particular gifts or 
promises, when he came to me, trembling with awe. He had missed some back issues of 
Ostara, but | saw that deep inside he was desperate to find a mentor. | became one for 
him. | taught him a lot; probably too much for his own good. At one point he was no 
longer satisfied with the knowledge — he wanted to see results. But that is often the case 


with impatient and desperate young people: once one dabbles in the dark powers instead 
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of dedicating oneself to the light, one can easily harm oneself — and others.” 

“When you said in the drawing room that you should have recognized me — what 
exactly did you mean? Have we met before?” Maria asked. 

“You forget that Prelate Gernot was one of us, the New Templars,” von Liebenfels 
replied. “He pointed you out to me right after your first meeting with him. He knew that 
you were destined for greatness.” 

“So, as | understand, you know a lot about me,” Maria asked carefully. 

“Yes. And now you want to find out how much exactly.” 

“I’m not interested in finding out about myself,” Maria denied, knowing it was a lie. “l 
would like to find out the truth about the princess.” 

“And yet, finding out about her will force you to learn things about yourself,” von 
Liebenfels warned her. 

“l am strong enough,” Maria braced herself. 

“Good!” von Liebenfels shouted. “Good is the strength that comes from light. And evil 
is the strength that has its roots in the darkness.” 

He took Maria’s hand. 

“I asked you whether you were a friend of the princess,” he said. “But | know that your 
true dilemma is whether the princess was your friend — or your enemy.” 

Maria bowed her head. The prior seemed to see right through her. 

“It’s a period | don’t gladly call to mind, because it fills me with shame,” von Liebenfels 
looked away. “It was, before | knew what Hitler had become — what he had been forced to 
become by the one he had been forced to serve. Back then | deemed him to be our 
Messiah — as did most of us. But not the Princess. She had seen into his soul — just for an 
instant, but enough for her to know that she must fight him to the last. I’m sorry to say 
that | didn’t see it the same way. | was mesmerized by Hitler, thinking that he would bring 
forth a world of mysterious beauty.” 

“What was your meeting with the princess about?” Maria demanded anxiously. 

“| was trying to persuade her to abandon her plans to leave for America,” von 
Liebenfels said with regret in his voice. “I told her the child was needed in Germany.” 

“What?!” Maria whispered and jolted her hand away from the old man’s grasp. “You... 
you knew about...” 


“About your daughter? Oh yes,” the prior replied. “Even though the princess had 
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succeeded in fooling us all into thinking that your child had died. It was only days before 
our last meeting that | found out the truth.” 

“From whom?” was the only question Maria was able to think of. 

“From Hitler, of course,” the prior replied. 

Years of agonizing self-induced ignorance had reached a devastating conclusion in 
seconds. 

The prior saw her distress. 

“My dear, you didn’t think that Hitler failed to let you out of his sight for a moment 
since your very first meeting?” he asked. “He was very anxious for you to have a healthy 
child.” 

“But... the princess took me away without anyone knowing where we were!” Maria 
struggled to grasp the facts that were shot at her with every new sentence. 

“The princess did what Hitler told her to,” von Liebenfels said. “As she had done what | 
had told her to.” 

“What had you told her?” 

“That she too was destined for greatness. That she was destined to give birth to the 
son of the Messiah.” 

Maria breathed heavily. 

“She told me a different story,” she whispered. 

“None of us knew, back then, that she was playing a double game,” the prior agreed. 
“She had decided that Hitler’s child should not survive. She promised us she would take 
good care of you, but it was her plan to dispose of the child — as we later learnt she had 
disposed of her own child. And yet, she couldn’t bring herself to do it. You know the rest.” 

“I know nothing!” Maria almost shouted. “Who found out about the child?” 

“| believe it was Hanussen,” von Liebenfels replied. “He knew the princess and knew 
about the extraordinary child who had such incredible powers. Yet he only realized whose 
child it was once he met you.” 

“And he informed Hitler?” 

“Immediately. Adolf was with me at the time. He pulled strings to find out about the 
princess’s whereabouts and learnt she had travelled to Switzerland, to a reform school 
where the Benedictine brothers accepted young ladies who were different from others. | 


knew the prior there, so | immediately offered to go and return with the child.” 
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“What made you change your mind?” 

“| had a conversation with the princess and what she told me about Hitler — and the 
child — made me doubt everything | had ever believed in. She told me the child’s powers 
were not to be put to use for Hitler. | knew Princess Franziska was a powerful psychic. Her 
visions were never to be taken lightly.” 

“How did the princess die?” Maria asked the question that for years had appeared to 
be the most challenging one, but had proven to be just a piece in a giant puzzle. 

“| think you know the answer to that as well as | believe that | do,” the prior lowered 
his head. 

Maria closed her eyes in a spontaneous invocation, like a child who hopes against all 
odds that her naive prayer is heard by someone, somewhere who is able to make things 
right. 

“I wish | could turn back the time and rip Hitler out of my life,” she said. “I wish | had 
never met him.” 

“| shall blame myself for that every day, until I’m called away from this world,” the prior 
said quietly. 

“Blame yourself? Why?” Maria opened her eyes in confusion, her heart throbbing with 
the sickening foreboding of the prior’s answer. 

Lanz von Liebenfels took her hands again. In the dim light his old eyes glistened like 
restless puddles of mercury. 

“It was | who sent Hitler to test you,” he said. “To find out whether you were the right 


one. The right one to bear him a child!” 


Chapter L: Vienna — Waldenburg, 1944 


Two days later the newspapers and radio told about a terrible assassination attempt on 
the Fuhrer’s life, which Hitler had again survived as if by a miracle. Many people died and 


more were severely wounded, but Hitler, who had been standing almost next to the bomb 
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that had been secretly smuggled into a meeting, escaped unharmed. 

Over the next days, several arrests were made and many high ranking officers were 
denounced, shot or taken before the People’s Court. Such an attack on the life of the 
Fuhrer, during the time when the Allies had landed in Normandy and the danger of war on 
German soil was becoming reality, was condemned by most people, even by those who 
had become disillusioned with the regime. 

By then, it would have been almost impossible to presume that Hitler had escaped 
certain death once again by chance. Maria had heard the rumours from Kammler that 
there had been around twenty attempts at Hitler’s life — none of them resulting in even a 
scratch. Indeed, the media was heavily suggesting the concept that the Führer was under 
special heavenly protection. Hitler turned what was a dark hour for many, into a shining 
personal triumph. 

Franziska called Maria’s Viennese apartment a couple of days later. 

“Mother,” she said quietly. “I’m a widow now.” 

Maria expected to feel a blow that would knock her off her feet, but it never came. Of 
course, she was in deep shock and shed tears, but something in her told her that she 
wasn’t really feeling anything. She managed to convince herself that von Altenstadt hadn’t 
really been anything but a passing acquaintance to both of them, but she felt guilty for 
having lost her capacity for empathy. 

She took a train to Bad Tölz and both of them were escorted to Danzig with the military 
entourage appropriate for a Generalmajor. Von Altenstadt was buried in the family crypt 
and the family coat of arms was broken upon his grave — as there was no male issue, this 
was the end of the baronial family Schmidt von Altenstadt. 

The two travelled back to Furstenberg, mostly in silence. They had both discovered that 
they had nothing much to remember Franziska’s husband by: there were too few shared 
moments or precious memories. It was the destiny of von Altenstadt — just like his family — 
to fade slowly into oblivion. 

When reproaching herself for not grieving intensely enough, Maria must have 
challenged the fates. Only a couple of days later, a telegram arrived via Himmler’s office. 

Georg had fallen in Russia. It had happened three weeks earlier, but the devastating 
situation on the Russian front had resulted in the correspondence being lost for a while. 


He was buried somewhere in the outskirts of Minsk in Belarus — if the hastily retreating 
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army had buried him at all. 

Himmler and Hitler sent their condolences, but these were little better than notices on 
official stationery with a few empty slogans added in an attempt to glorify Georg’s 
miserable demise. 

Maria found out that she was still capable of emotions — capable of suffering and 
agony; of self-reproach that was real and not imagined. She had not known that there was 
a bottomless well of pain, hiding the whole pallet of human grief, inside her. She felt like a 
squashed lemon, with all the bitter tears bursting out of her under an immensely heavy 
sledgehammer that kept on pounding her heart. Everything she had buried deep within 
herself — most of all her love for Georg — was torn violently open for her to face. 

And yet, however uniquely alone she felt with her pain, there were millions of women 
in the world who were suffering exactly as she did. Some of them had lost more — sons 
and brothers as well as husbands. How they were able to cope, Maria couldn’t even begin 
imagining. But that didn’t help. Pain has the power to isolate us, to tell us nobody has ever 
suffered the way we are suffering. It doesn’t allow us to find solace in knowing we’re 
never alone. And by doing that, perhaps it saves us from being broken by the sea of agony 
that rushes around the world like a tidal wave. 

Franziska seemed to have pushed the death of her husband to the back of her mind — 
she was pensive and often solitary, but she never cried or bemoaned her loss. She 
appeared to consider Georg’s death as something very intimate belonging to her mother, 
and avoided her own grief overshadowing hers. Occasionally she tried to console Maria 
but she wasn’t really convincing at that. Maria preferred to be alone, keeping her misery 
for company, choosing not to soil the lives of others with her suffering. Franziska was 
young and needed to get on with her life. 

Riedel, who had returned to von Braun’s team as the manager of his test laboratory 
when Franziska’s affection had definitely attached to von Altenstadt, wrote to them when 
the news reached him, offering his friendship. For a while, Maria had envisaged these two 
young people together and she was quite sure that Franziska would be happier in Riedel’s 
company than mourning in Furstenberg with her equally desolate mother, under the 
watchful eye of Kammler. When Riedel discreetly invited Franziska over for his twenty- 
seventh birthday, Maria encouraged her to accept. 


There was a sort of self-denying satisfaction in being left alone, surrounded by men she 
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disliked. It must have been a normal psychological reaction to grief, to punish oneself for 
having lost someone; for not being able to save Georg even when she saw him getting 
ever more deeply lost in the darkness that was like a thick primordial forest. 

She sent a telegram to Riedel on his birthday and received a reply from Franziska 
informing her that they were going to celebrate the event during the weekend at the 
seaside resort of Karlshagen, near Peenemünde, and that she would return to Furstenberg 
in a week’s time. 

It was a beautiful day, and Maria decided to escape from the prison-like monotony of 
the castle. She told Kammler she needed to visit the library and had an officer drive her to 
the nearby town of Waldenburg. 

After a brief visit to the library she was strolling around the Palm House in the city park 
when she suddenly felt weak. She stumbled to a bench and almost fell on it, breathing 
heavily. From the corner of her eye, she saw a man in a grey suit reach out to offer her 
assistance. 

Something strange was happening. Her consciousness was as if being slashed open ina 
hurricane that seemed to dismantle her mind, tearing down the barriers she had built 
around herself, clearing the clogged passages that once had been her shortcuts to the 
universe. 

All this lasted merely a fraction of a second. Next, she heard a familiar voice. 

“We don’t have long,” it said. 

It had been twenty years since Maria had heard the voice that had spoken to her from 
the distant star. 

“Is it really you?” she asked in her mind, not knowing whether she wasn’t merely 
hallucinating, having broken down under the stress of the final weeks. 

“Listen to me,” the voice came again. “We have only been able to access your mind 
once since your daughter’s birth. Since then, she has been our only contact on your 
planet. We have instructed her, but she has also been taking instructions from those 
whom we don’t consider friends.” 

“| don’t understand any of it,” Maria communicated by thought. “What has she been 
instructed to do?” 

“Your planet has no chance of surviving,” the voice of Sumi said. “In less than one 


hundred years it will be destroyed. We want all of you who are our descendants to return 
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home. Like you before her, your daughter has been provided with information about 
building a portal that will connect you with us. Through this portal, we want our 
descendants to come home.” 

“Are there others?” 

“There are. Your planet has been the battleground for many. Millions of years ago, we 
fought a race from another star system, whose goal it is to experiment with life 
everywhere in the universe. Because of differences in our solar systems, our race on our 
home planet is inaccessible to them; therefore they have always confronted us in those of 
our colonies where they can manifest themselves.” 

“And my daughter..?” Maria asked. 

“She is a hybrid. This allows her to interact both with us and with our enemies without 
our knowledge. She has been blocking and seizing our messages to you. Only now that her 
defence system is down do we see the dark side she has been hiding from us.” 

“What do you mean — a hybrid?” 

“She is born of you and the ancient spirit that is commanding her father, who is doing 
its bidding. That spirit has been roaming your planet since the dawn of mankind, 
restructuring your history according to its own will. It has the power to shape time and 
repeat its experiments, and in your daughter it has found the tool it’s been searching for.” 

“A tool for what?” 

“Your daughter has taken our creative knowledge and has combined it with the 
destructive knowledge of the Others,” the voice of Sumi echoed in Maria’s mind. “She’s 
building the portal, but instead of taking mankind home to us, this portal would enable 
those who travel through it to interfere with time. It’s precisely what they have been 
doing — testing humanity by constantly changing its past. If such portal were to be opened, 
to be used by those who are the descendants of the Others, everything the human race 
has achieved would be annihilated once again.” 

“Once again?” 

“It has happened many times in your history. At one point, every civilization faces that 
decision: can we make ourselves the rulers of the world by going back in time to nip 
enemies in the bud ? It’s a tempting prospect, but its effects are devastating. Mankind is 
about to reset the clock again — thus undoing the achievements of ten millennia.” 


“What can | do to stop it?” 
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“You must liberate her from the influence of the others. You must destroy the one who 
is governed by the spirit of the Others. When its influence is gone, your daughter is free to 
pursue the path we have shown her.” 

“Do you have my son?” Maria voiced a thought that had been tormenting her for a 
long time. 

“Your son was taken by the Others and used in an experiment.” 

“Is he still alive? Where is he?” 

The voice of Sumi paused for a short moment, before replying: 

“It would be difficult for you to understand this at the moment. You will learn the 
answers to all your questions once you have returned home. Hurry. Share the knowledge 
with the world. Avoid the destructive ways to employ the wisdom.” 

“Why are you able to contact me now?” Maria asked. 

There was no reply. Maria felt someone grab her and she jolted away. 

“Are you all right, Madame?” a man in a grey suit said, supporting her as she fell onto 
the bench. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 

“I’m sorry, it looked as if you were about to pass out. Glad you are all right. So sorry,” 
the strange man said and walked away, looking back at her over his shoulder. 

Maria pulled herself up and walked towards the city centre slowly. Her knees felt weak 
and every now and then she had to look to support from the trees that lined her route. 

Was she losing her mind? This had been a hallucination, nothing more. She had been 
under too much stress for too long and her sanity had taken a severe blow. 

If this had been a hallucination, perhaps every contact she had ever had with Sumi had 
been a hallucination as well? Who was there to say that her whole life hadn’t been a 
series of episodes; that she wasn’t merely suffering from some kind of mental disorder 
that made her hear voices which prompted her to do things? 

Perhaps this condition had been passed on to her daughter — to a girl who was 
exceptionally talented, yet far from viewing the world through the prism of normality. 

She found her way to the car and instructed the officer to take her back to Furstenberg 
immediately. Something had to be wrong: the voice had said that it had reached her only 
because Franziska’s defence system was down. This couldn’t have meant anything good. 


Maria was battling with nauseating anxiety until she reached Furstenberg Castle. There 
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a telegram was waiting for her which had arrived only ten minutes earlier. Franziska had 
been in an accident with Riedel while they had been driving to Karlshagen. Aside from a 
slight concussion, she was reported to be uninjured. This particular message didn’t inform 
Maria of Riedel’s condition, but in the morning, before her planned departure to 
Peenemünde, she awoke to a call from von Braun. 

“We must thank God that Franziska is unharmed,” he said, but his voice sounded dark 
and depressed. “It’s a miracle that she has escaped with hardly a scratch!” 

“Where is she?” Maria asked, not yet fully awake, her head heavy from the sleeping 
pills that had finally helped her to get some rest. 

“At a local hospital. They decided to keep her overnight just in case, and she is currently 
being released. l'Il bring her back to Peenemünde with me.” 

“What happened?” Maria asked. She had no particular reason to be anxious any longer, 
but she had the feeling that von Braun hadn’t bothered to call her just to put her mind at 
ease. 

“We were about to celebrate Klaus’s birthday over the weekend in Karlshagen,” von 
Braun told her. “There were seven or eight cars that left from Peenemünde in the early 
afternoon. Klaus was driving with Franziska, heading the convoy. I’m not sure what 
happened. At one point he took off rapidly and was lost behind a curve. When we reached 
him a minute later, the car had overturned. Perhaps they were avoiding an animal... 
Franziska is unable to remember the details. She lost consciousness briefly but is 
otherwise fine.” 

“And Klaus?” Maria asked. 

“Unfortunately he didn’t make it,” von Braun said quietly and paused. 

Maria fell silent too. After a moment, von Braun continued. 

“I’m so sorry about Georg,” he said. “He was a fine man. And Baron von Altenstadt — | 
never met him personally but if Franziska decided to marry him, he must have been one 
too.” 

“Thank you. And I’m sorry about Klaus,” Maria whispered. 

Von Braun paused again and the silence spoke of something hanging heavily on his 
mind. 

“I’m sorry, but | have to ask you,” he said. “Did you mention our last talk to Franziska? 


About the V-2 project?” 
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“But of course not!” Maria exclaimed. “Why should you ask that?” 

“Because of some strange things Franziska said when still semi-conscious,” von Braun 
replied. “I can’t talk about it over the telephone.” 

“PIL be on my way immediately,” Maria said. “I’ll see you and Franziska this evening.” 

“If you are reluctant to wait until tomorrow,” von Braun said. “After all, you’re to meet 
her tomorrow anyway.” 

“Meet her?” 

“Well she’s supposed to be in Berlin tomorrow,’ von Braun responded. “Didn’t you 
know that?” 

“No!” Maria was confused. “I understood she was to return to Furstenberg after Klaus’s 
birthday.” 

“And | understood you were both to be in Berlin by Sunday?” von Braun sounded 
equally baffled. 

“Can’t you persuade her not to leave?” Maria urged. “She needs rest; she must be in 
shock after the accident.” 

“| wouldn’t dream of interfering,” von Braun rejected the suggestion vehemently. “Not 


with the FUhrer’s direct orders!” 


Chapter LI - Berlin, 1944 


Maria headed straight for Berlin on the night train, even though she had a feeling her 
presence wasn’t anticipated and might not be welcomed. Kammler didn’t seem to have 
been informed of the meeting either, as he was preparing to leave to inspect the testing 
grounds near Prague. 

Franziska was surely in Berlin already, as von Braun had told Maria he would fly her 
over personally. 


This meeting was to be very different. Several masks, which had been hiding the faces 
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she hadn’t been supposed to see, had - if not fallen - then at least begun to crack, 
revealing a hideous game that had been played around her for years. She would face 
Hitler now knowing that their acquaintance and friendship had been nothing but a lie 
from the very beginning. She would meet her daughter, about whom she now realized she 
knew nothing. Should she be protecting her — or should she be protecting herself from 
everyone around her, including her own daughter? Whenever one pattern emerged that 
seemed to make sense, she perceived that it was merely an illusion, concealing a different 
reality. 

The meeting at the Reich Chancellery included Hitler, Himmler and Goring; aside from 
Franziska there were von Braun and also Doctor Schumann. Maria was well received, as if 
expected to be there anyway. She decided not to betray herself but observe the 
proceedings quietly without confronting anyone. Hitler greeted her absently, without 
recognizing her anxiety. Franziska looked fine, and reassured her that she was doing well. 
For a woman who had lost three men in her life over such a short period, she appeared 
oddly calm. 

“Death is our constant companion these days,” Himmler remarked as if reading Maria’s 
thoughts. “We are fortunate to be among those who are emotionally strong and who 
know that, as we die, we join our rightful ranks among our ancestors.” 

“| prefer to be the leader of a living nation, as opposed to a nation of ancestors,” Hitler 
said humourlessly. “Regrettably, we are fighting a living enemy and not shadow warriors.” 

Himmler straightened up. 

“And yet, our luck is about to turn on both fronts,” he said. “Fraulein Franziska thinks 
she is able to solve the technological problems that have handicapped the V-2 production 
and I’ve also been led to understand that the Vril project is very close to a breakthrough.” 

“V-2 must be off the ground by September,” Hitler snapped. “We must send the English 
warmongers a ‘gift’ on the fifth anniversary of the war they decided to wage against us.” 

He turned to Schumann. 

“The flying disc project has yet to produce a weapon which could be used in action, am 
| right?” 

“We are making rapid progress,” Schumann said uncomfortably. 

“As is our enemy,” Hitler countered. 


“Nevertheless, my Fuhrer,’ Schumann said decisively. “Whenever antigravity is 
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employed to enable our craft to move with speed and manoeuvrability, it also excludes 
the possibility to use them in combat.” 

“And how can that ‘minor shortcoming’ be resolved?” Goring asked with tired sarcasm. 

“| don’t believe it can,” Schumann replied, looking at Maria and then at Franziska as if 
for support. “Once the Earth’s gravity is overcome, the craft acquire an independent 
gravitational field. Our traditional weapons become obsolete. Any cannon mounted on 
the body of the craft destabilizes it beyond correction, while the ammunition is unable to 
pierce the shield.” 

“How can our ammunition be so powerless?” Goring challenged. 

“Let’s say it works both ways,” Schumann had an answer at hand. “Whatever could 
pass through that force field, would be switched off. Be it enemy fire or our own cannons.” 

“There has been talk of a death ray that can pierce armour,” Hitler noted with 
lukewarm interest. “I know Tesla in America has been trying to sell his mysterious ray to 
our enemies. Also, the Japanese are developing a death ray of their own.” 

“We have been experimenting with coherently focused and optically amplified light,” 
Doctor Schumann said, nodding, “but we are a long way from producing a beam that 
could actually cut into solid materials. | find it very hard to believe that Tesla has managed 
to solve that riddle.” 

“Luckily the enemy governments have classified Tesla as an old madman,” Himmler 
concluded. “As far as we know, he has been unable to interest anyone in his fantastic 
weapon.” 

“It is regrettable that people who should be working for Germany, are wasting their 
talents in America,” Hitler shook his head. “Today, in this room, we have the people who 
are the four pillars to carry our new German science.” 

He turned to Maria. 

“You must have wondered why you weren’t summoned to this meeting,” he said. “You 
may know, in the same way as you knew to be here, at which | should be surprised but am 
not. Anyway, the truth is we consider you to be too valuable. Berlin is a dangerous place 
nowadays. The enemy is lurking everywhere. Even to have the three of you in the same 
room is hazardous. You, Maria, | want to keep well hidden, out of Berlin. You are my 
insurance.” 


He then turned to the others and addressed Doctor Schumann. 
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“So tell us about the progress you have been making with the reactor. And try to keep 
it simple,” he added. 

“Well... to keep it simple, we are doing well,” the latter searched for words. 

“Does that mean that when von Braun’s rockets take off on September first, the 
warhead will contain a uranium bomb?” Hitler demanded. “And that submarine-towed 
launch platforms would enable us to target New York by Christmas?” 

Maria felt the hair on the back of her neck rise at that dreadful image. Von Braun lifted 
his hand as if to protest against the dates, but then decided to let the moment pass. 

“Regrettably not,” Doctor Schumann shook his head. “Obtaining a critical mass of 
uranium needed to produce a powerful bomb can be achieved in six months at the best.” 

“And how long before you will manage to create nuclear fuel to power the Haunebu 
discs?” Hitler asked. “Even if you have succeeded in designing nothing but an extremely 
expensive variety of reconnaissance aircraft, | still expect a new series to be used for 
transporting troops and machinery, once they become large and powerful enough.” 

“We are still only testing the reactor,” Franziska now said, “but if it proves successful, 
we'll build several on our test sites and the new series will be operational by Christmas.” 

“A way must be found to put your flying craft to use in battle,” Goring demanded. 

“Aside from apparent suicide missions, the cost of which would be ridiculously high 
against their efficiency,” Schumann told him, “we can only send up unmanned small 
drones which emit electronic impulses, thus disabling the enemy aeroplanes. These can 
be produced in large quantities and might prove effective against the bombing 
squadrons.” 

“Proceed with the production as soon as possible,” Goring approved instantly. 

The meeting went on for another thirty minutes, after which Hitler bade everyone 
goodbye and left with Goring. 

From Himmler’s face it was clear that he considered the first part of the meeting to 
have been just a warm-up. Now, it was he who was in charge. 

“Thank you, von Braun,” he said tersely. “It is imperative that | continue the meeting 
with the Thule scientists in privacy.” 

Von Braun stood up, saluted Himmler and turned around without a word. Maria 
imagined he couldn’t have been too reluctant to leave the man who had imprisoned him 


in Gestapo cells. 
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“Now that we are alone,’ Himmler said, “perhaps it’s time to discuss the most 
important project — The Bell.” 

“I’m sorry — should | know about it?” Maria asked hesitantly. 

“Well it’s just a proposed code name for the project you’re working on in the Owl 
Mountains that’s been ringing in my mind,” Himmler addressed everyone in the room, 
apparently unaware of the humour in his choice of words, “ever since the first designs 
caught my eye. Its shape — as, indeed, its mission — evoked the immortal words of Schiller 
in my heart. Remember the first lines of his ‘Song of the Bell’ ?” 

“I call the living, | mourn the dead, | strike the lightning...” Doctor Schumann instantly 
quoted the motto of the famous poem. He had barely finished, when Himmler took over, 
reciting the closing lines: 

“Bringing joy to all the nation, 

Chiming peace through all creation.” 

He crossed his fingers ecstatically. “Exactly! For what else is needed right now? 
Something that could restore peace and joy to us all. Something that calls us, the living, 
back home at the speed of lightning. Do you have something for us?” he turned to 
Franziska. 

“I think so,” she replied. “I have seen in my visions a possible solution to achieve atomic 
fusion at room temperature. The secret is a certain resonance that can be made to 
influence liquid — any liquid. As the leader in acoustic research, I’m sure Doctor Schumann 
can explain the principles of acoustic cavitation much better.” 

“I’m not interested in technological data,” Himmler said impatiently. “Just tell me two 
things: how expensive it will be to produce, and what are the possible applications?” 

“Well, it’s definitely too early to predict the exact cost, but | trust it will be close to 
zero,” Franziska pondered slowly. “If our theories are right, a spoonful of water is enough 
to power a rocket. But considering the applications of such immense power that would be 
unleashed in fusion — we don’t know yet.” 

“As a bomb it would be considerably more powerful than the fission bomb, wouldn’t 
it?” Himmler was eager to hear confirmation. 

“| don’t think it will have any destructive qualities at all,” Franziska said unexpectedly. 
“If fusion is forced — let’s say, by the energies that are freed during a destructive process 


such as fission, it might also be destructive. But when it’s induced naturally, | believe we 
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|” 


are dealing with a totally different form of energy. We are dealing with Vri 

“Vril is not just energy to power our toys,” Maria now came in. “It can be something 
very dangerous, if misused.” 

“Even fire was dangerous, when our ancestors first learnt to control it,’ Himmler 
argued impatiently. “And yet, it changed the world. As will the new power of Vril.” 

He took a chair and pulled it next to Franziska’s. 

“This project can only be discussed between us,” he said. “The Fuhrer is preoccupied 
with military aspects of science, but we know that there is another, more important 
dimension to what we’re trying to achieve. Once this project is successful, history will be 
rewritten — not merely the history of the future, but also a history of the past! And 
rewritten by none other than us!” 

“How likely is it?” Maria turned to Franziska. 

“I believe that Vril has many applications,” Franziska replied, keeping her eyes on 
Himmler. “We mortals can only access the basic levels among the unthinkable variety of 
its possibilities. | am sure that ability to navigate in space is something that can be 
achieved almost immediately. Once the device is activated, we’ll be able to create a 
shortcut — probably to the Aldebaran system. | don’t expect the device we are working on 
at present to take us anywhere else.” 

Maria, remembering the meeting in Kolberg where Franziska was adamant that their 
project’s true purposes shouldn’t be revealed to Himmler, felt confused and betrayed. 

“We are merely building the device according to the instructions,” Doctor Schumann 
added. “We’re very far from understanding it.” 

“But theoretically,” Himmler inquired, “could we navigate in time as well?” 

“Im sure we could,” Franziska replied even though Doctor Schumann had an 
expression of doubt. “But to do that, we need to learn more.” 

“And there is nobody on this planet who could teach us,” Schumann concluded. 

“In that case, we would need to visit those who have been our teachers so far,” 
Himmler pondered. “We would have to prepare for a test flight to the distant planet, so 
that we could learn more and return.” 

“I’m not sure it would be possible,” Maria intervened. “If the device creates a portal, it 
could be a one-way door. It’s probably the simplest design to take us back to the world 


where we once originated; away from a doomed planet.” 
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“Would you lead people through this portal without knowing what is awaiting them?” 
Himmler questioned her sharply. “Would you permit — should the need arise — me and the 
Fuhrer to step into the unknown?” He shook his head. “A reconnaissance unit must be 
prepared as soon as the Bell is ready to be tested.” 

When Himmler declared the meeting ended, he took Maria aside from a moment. 

“| haven’t been able to express my condolences on the death of your husband,” he 
said. “Georg was a fine man and a worthy soldier. He dealt with the enemies of the Reich 
swiftly and efficiently — especially with the likes of Rohm and Hanussen.” 

Maria’s breath got stuck in her throat, as if she had run into a stone wall. 

Himmler, misinterpreting her expression, went on to explain: 

“Surely you remember Hanussen, the Jew? He exercised a strange power over the 
Fuhrer. It was the duty of the SS to release Hitler from his spell and, after volunteering for 
the job, Georg proved himself to be a truly valuable soldier.” 

The princess hadn’t been the only one who had been played like a puppet. Maria had a 
feeling her whole life had been orchestrated, step by step, by men who had made her a 
piece in a global game of chess. Was she a queen, who was jealously protected with 
elaborate combinations of pieces being set up around her — or perhaps merely a pawn to 
be sacrificed as the need arose? Georg had been introduced to her by Himmler many 
years ago: had this been one of the first “jobs” Georg had volunteered for? 

Wernher von Braun flew Maria and Franziska to Prague, while Doctor Schumann 
remained in Berlin. At the airport, a car sent by Kammler was waiting to take them to the 
Haunebu testing grounds. They set off in silence, leaving the lights of Prague behind. The 
car dashed into a night that was lit by an unusually bright sky. 

Maria closed the partition window. 

“You must tell me,” she whispered, her heart throbbing against her eardrums. “I can’t 
go on like this any longer. Are you building a weapon?” 

“It’s all right, mother,” Franziska replied. “I’m not the enemy. I’m doing as | am being 
told.” 

“And yet you are compromising the instructions we have been given by our friends on 
Aldebaran,” Maria challenged. Her unexpected determination to pry open the secrets that 
were suffocating her gave her an intoxicating feeling of power. It was a sense of 


destructive liberation, as if she had become exhausted by balancing herself on the edge of 
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a cliff and thrown herself into the ravine below, hoping she might find herself flying. 

Franziska observed her calmly. 

“Have you ever considered that you might be wrong?” she asked her. “That perhaps 
the messages that came to you, were not sent by friends?” 

“What on earth do you mean?” Maria whispered. 

“There are others who are interested in us and our fate,” Franziska replied. “I know that 
Sumi spoke to you when | was unconscious. But you should also hear what the others 
have to say.” 

“Are you telling me that Sumi is not our friend?” Maria gasped. 

“Well, not our only friend — and Sumi’s sole concern is for the people of Aldebaran.. 
Once their descendants have been evacuated from this planet, they’Il lose all interest in it. 
While the others...” 

“Who are they?” Maria demanded to know. 

“They have an active interest in the lives of all of us and in the future — and past — of 
our civilization,” Franziska replied. “Without them, humanity would be quite different.” 

“Different — how?” 

“Those from Aldebaran — they are the gods on Mount Olympus,” Franziska clarified. 
“They are mostly just observing us, and they avoid getting mixed in what is happening 
below. The others — they have given us knowledge. They were Prometheus; they were the 
Nephilim; they were Jesus and Buddha. What would our world be like if they hadn’t 
educated us?” 

“But would they have done that?” Maria opposed. “Would they have built a weapon 
for Hitler? For him to rain destruction over the world? Could you live with yourself, 
knowing that you’ve helped to create a bomb that would obliterate Paris or London or 
New York and the millions who live there?” 

“You are wrong, mother,” Franziska replied without losing an ounce of her self-control. 
“This is not his plan.” 

“How can you be so blind?” Maria cried. “Von Braun is forced to aim his rockets at 
London and New York; the Americans are closing in on us from the west while the 
Russians are chasing our troops in the east. Whatever vengeance weapons we use, we 
can’t force the whole world to its knees.” 


“This war will serve its purpose,” Franziska was steadfast in her conviction. “You'll have 
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to look beyond today, into the future. There will be much the next generations will be 
thankful to us for.” 

“Do you really think this war can still be won by Germany?” Maria asked desperately. 
She didn’t know what kind of answer she would have wished for. Yet Franziska didn’t 
hurry giving one. 

“A war can be won in many ways,” she evaded. “Not every monument signifies true 
victory, just as not every capitulation means ultimate defeat. Things are not always what 
they seem.” 

She laid her hand on her mother’s. 


“You must have more trust in father,” she said. 


Chapter LII - Prague — Wolfsberg, 1944 


However much she tried, Maria was unable to find out more. Franziska merely 
repeated that whatever questions Maria might have, they would all be answered in due 
time. 

Kammler was there to welcome them; in his eyes was a gleam of jealous irritation at 
having been kept outside the innermost circle. Yet Maria perceived Kammler treating her 
with a renewed amount of respect. 

A new version of Vril was currently being assembled, with parts for it arriving from 
different regions of occupied Europe. One of the trains transporting integral elements had 
been bombed, and this had halted the whole production line. The new Haunebu flying 
craft, currently being test-flown, were capable of transporting up to twelve men in 
addition to the crew of four, but clearly this development wasn’t enough to stir 
enthusiasm among the likes of Kammler. He complained about the high production costs 
while vital raw materials were becoming increasingly difficult to obtain as Germany 
receded from the territories in the East, rich in mineral resources. He demanded a larger 


prototype that could carry a whole unit with their weapons and tanks, realizing that this 
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project would demand even more costly materials as well as the kind of fuel that wasn’t 
yet obtainable. 

Only once did he display rejuvenated optimism — when the news reached them that on 
the seventh of September, von Braun had launched his first two V-2 rockets; one against 
London and the other against Paris, which the German Army had surrendered to the Allies 
in the last week of August. The reports assured the German public that both cities had 
suffered major damage and that the centre of London had been reduced to rubble, but it 
was typical of the war news to be vastly more inflated than the reality. At least, Maria 
secretly prayed for that to be the case. 

Five days later the smile was wiped off Kammler’s face and Maria had the premonition 
that it would never again return. The enemy had set foot on German soil. It was reported 
that the US Infantry and Armored Divisions had launched an attack to capture Aachen, the 
westernmost German city and the place of coronation of ancient German kings. Even 
though the initial counter-attacks were successful, the city fell in October. 

This was utterly unexpected. No longer was the war something that was brought home 
from outside in heavily edited newsreels and censored newspaper bulletins — it now took 
place at home. The cold hand of war had crept right into the nation’s soul and was 
clenching its heart. 

“If they plan to take our cities alphabetically, we had better move to Zwönitz,” Kammler 
made a bitter joke upon hearing the news. But the situation was far from amusing for 
Germany. Turkey and Finland had broken off military and economic relations with 
Germany while Romania had declared war on the Axis after joining the Allies, leaving only 
Hungary as Germany’s sole ally in Europe. 

Maria spent the autumn mostly on the testing grounds near Prague with Doctor 
Schumann, while Franziska and Kammler were overseeing the development of the atomic 
reactor and the Bell in the Giant. Instead of the Thule engine with the spinning tank of 
heated mercury as its heart, Doctor Schumann was now experimenting with spinning 
toroidal plasma, generated electrically over a poloidal magnetic field. He was certain that 
since plasma is naturally self-gravitating, this would lead to great success in antigravity, 
thus dramatically reducing the need for fuel to provide thrust. Maria suggested that this 
technology combined with Victor Schauberger’s Repulsine would produce even more 


dramatic results, and received an approving glance from her colleagues. 
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Kammler was unswervingly determined that vast new Haunebu II models should be 
mass-produced with tenders from both Dornier and Junkers factories. Dornier was chosen 
to provide parts and the name ‘Do-Stra’ was added to the project, indicating Dornier 
Stratospheric Craft. Engineers were busy at their drawing boards to produce the designs 
for a massive Haunebu Ill, 71 metres in diameter. 

However, this was the technology of tomorrow and remained so, regardless of 
Kammler’s demands for immediate results. The functional technology of the day was only 
able to mass produce Fireballs, small unmanned radio controlled craft, which created 
electrostatic impulses to disable Allied bombers’ engines and radar. 

Yet, the wishes expressed by Himmler during the meeting in August that the Bell 
should be put to test and a manned craft flown to wherever the supposed portal led, 
reached Kammler soon enough. A new kind of craft was needed to house the bell-shaped 
engine and two crew members. An earlier Haunebu was redesigned and assembled, to be 
flown later that autumn. 

Doctor Schumann showed Maria the blueprints of the newest device, which indeed 
had the appearance of a rather large church bell. 

“This specific shape helps to create the desired acoustic effect to instigate fusion in 
heavy water,” he said. “It will be inserted in the heart of the craft, where it can create a 
symmetrically distributed force-field around it. The Haunebu needs to be redesigned to 
house both the new plasma engine and the Bell. I’m convinced that we can dispense with 
the thrust engine altogether. Whereas the plasma engine creates a field of antigravity, the 
Bell would create another field — let’s call it superantigravity, enabling us to just step 
though, as if we had stepped upon a trapdoor, indiscernible from the floor, but capable of 
dropping us ten feet to a basement which otherwise would need a walk of five minutes 
through passages and down steps to reach.” 

“Unless the drop kills us,” Maria warned. 

“| think the constructors who are urging us to build that device have taken everything 
into consideration,” the scientist responded. “But we have to be ready for everything.” 

The next day, Doctor Schumann went to the Giant, from where he sent word two 
weeks later that there had been a breakthrough. Kammler immediately gave Maria orders 
to join him, and the two boarded a private plane in Prague which took them to 


Waldenburg. The leading scientists at the testing grounds were instructed to join them as 
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soon as possible. 

Franziska appeared calm and composed as always, whereas Doctor Schumann had a 
nervous gleam in his eyes. Next to them was a small group of foreign scientists. The team 
drove to the Wolfsberg complex at the heart of the Giant. There were many new 
fortifications and reinforced moats; Maria saw at least two forced labour camps with 
countless workers who seemed to be in a rather bad shape and poorly dressed for the 
cold autumn weather. 

They arrived at the entrance to a tunnel where a railway line disappeared into the 
depths of the mountain. At the vast opening before it, a strange structure had been built — 
a connected row of large concrete pillars, forming a circle with a diametre of about fifteen 
metres. 

“This is our bell tower,’ Kammler explained. “We have no way of knowing how the 
launch will go, so we have taken some precautions and built this as a test site. This will 
enable us to observe the experiment.” 

“And this is where we have conducted the experiment so far,’ Doctor Schumann 
explained to Maria and Kammler as they began their descent into the mountain on a 
railway trolley. “The Bell is experimented with in here, whereas the reactor is a couple of 
kilometres away inside the Falkenberg mountain complex. Thus, if anything should go 
wrong, the destruction of one device wouldn’t harm the other.” 

“What is the breakthrough you have achieved?” Maria asked both Schumann and 
Franziska. 

“We experimented with sonic fusion in heavy water,” Franziska replied. “Acoustic 
cavitation creates large gas bubbles in the liquid, which collapse on themselves. Of course, 
we are talking on a particle level. The whole experiment that took place on Monday only 
needed less than a drop of water.” 

The tunnel seemed to go on and on. After a while, the trolley passed a portal and came 
to a halt. Maria gasped: they were in a massive subterranean hall which had concrete 
walls and a ceiling towering at least a dozen metres above their heads. 

“We need to ‘change trains’ at this terminal,” Doctor Schumann said. “There’s another 
level beneath us.” 

A spiral stairway took them lower. The air was surprisingly dry and cool, so there were 


obviously ventilation and heating systems covering the whole vast underground complex. 
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They reached another railway and boarded a different handcar. As it pulled along the 
tunnel, Maria had a vivid recollection of her walk into the Tibetan holy Mountain of 
Kailash: of the sounds that bounced back at her from the walls, the light flickering on the 
silhouettes of the company, and of the nearness of two men she had loved. A mere 
moment seemed to have passed. 

She closed her eyes for an instant and when she opened them again, the cart was 
rolling into another, smaller hall, with a great deal of machinery including a large 
generator. There were a couple of small windows showing the insides of additional, 
smaller, laboratories. 

The company was led to one of these. From the window she saw that the room was 
empty, save for some broken pieces of a table and a chair that lay on the floor, and some 
apparantly hastily-rigged lighting to supplement that coming from the main hall. 

“That’s where the experiment took place,” Franziska said. “It was quite unexpected. We 
were tuning the acoustic device over there,” — she pointed at some apparatus in the 
brightly-lit main hall. “There appeared to be a slight malfunction, but at the same time it 
became clear that we had stumbled upon our solution.” 

“One of the frequencies became jammed,” Doctor Schumann took over, “and instead of 
bombarding the heavy water with the signal we had expected to bring success, it brought 
about a specific rippling pattern. And then it happened.” 

“What exactly?” Kammler asked alertly. 

“There occurred fusion in the heavy water,” Franziska said, while signaling to one of the 
foreign assistants to open the door to the locked laboratory. “What we saw from the 
outside, was a bright flash, forming a bubble of light with extremely sharp contours. It 
held its form for about half a second. There was no sound, nor did it otherwise have the 
characteristics of an explosion — just as we had expected.” 

“Shouldn’t we be worried about the radioactive fallout?” Kammler inquired nervously 
as the door was opened and Doctor Schumann led them in. 

“Fusion doesn’t produce any,” he replied. 

“Was there anyone in the lab when the incident occurred?” Maria asked. 

“Yes, there were two Polish scientists,” Franziska replied. 

“So... what happened to them?” Maria asked, observing the room which even in 


extreme disarray betrayed some kind of ultimate symmetry. 
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The team members exchanged glances. 

“We don’t really know,” Doctor Schumann said. “They disappeared.” 

“Were they killed?” Maria gulped. 

“At least not in a traditional way,” Franziska replied. “You see, they were inside the 
light-bubble at the moment of fusion. This bubble seemed to take along everything that it 
encapsuled. That includes the middle section of the lab table and half a chair. Also, a 
portion of the floor and ceiling, with the overhead light. 

Maria now recognized the symmetry that had caught her eye: the smooth cuts on the 
furniture, the regular and even dent in the floor and a smaller, corresponding one on the 
ceiling — everything gave an appearance that they were standing inside an invisible 
sphere. There were some cables and insulated wires on the floor, all cut as they reached 
the area of the sphere that had taken chunks of concrete with it as easily as if they were 
spooned out of butter. 

“And the apparatus itself?” Kammler demanded. 

“The portions that held the sample — gone with the table,” Doctor Schumann said 
regretfully. “The sonic generator and amplifiers are still in the main lab.” 

“So what is your guess?” Kammler turned to Franziska. 

“That they appeared inside what we call the portal and were transported with it to 
another solar system,” Franziska replied without any hesitation. 

“This confirms my understanding of the portal,” Maria interjected. “It is like a hole that 
we jump into, which takes us to somewhere else. You can’t jump out of that kind of hole 
again.” 

“Unless...” Franziska reasoned, “unless we are able to sustain the fusion for long 
enough to keep the portal open. Then it probably can be used two ways.” 

“The manned flight should prove that,’ Kammler stated. “Just make sure that the 
device produces a sphere of exactly ten metres in diameter, as your calculations showed. 

“When do you think the modified Haunebu will arrive?” Franziska enquired. 

“It should be ready and delivered here in a week,” Kammler replied. Then he snorted 
sarcastically. “It’s rather embarrassing to my taste to have the flying craft arrive by land 
transport, but since Herr Doctor has decided to omit a propulsion system, | doubt if there 
is another option.” 


“An earthly propulsion system based on explosion might counteract the principles of 
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implosion,” Doctor Schumann defended his decision. “And since our atomic reactor hasn’t 
provided fuel to construct devices large enough to carry smaller craft, that’s pretty much 
the only option.” 

Kammler had hand-picked two Luftwaffe pilots, who had flown the earlier Vril Jager 
and Haunebu prototypes during their less-than-successful flights. The men arrived with 
the modified Haunebu during the first days of November. They appeared to be hungry for 
battle, not for scientific experiments; yet when they were informed of the project, they 
grew excited. 

A couple of days later the larger version of the Bell was to be tested. In one of the 
underground complexes, a three-inch thick ceramic cover in the shape of a bell with a 
hemispherical domed top, about three metres high, was made and brought to the 
Wolfsberg complex. In three days it emerged from the underground laboratory, 
completely ready. 

Kammler was determined that this device should not be lost or damaged. He had 
constructed a system of thick steel chains with 220V running through them that were 
fastened to each of the reinforced concrete pillars and designed to keep the Bell 
suspended in mid-air before, during and after the experiment. He wished the Bell to be 
tested separately before installing it in a Haunebu, but his plans were changed by a 
telegram from Himmler who demanded immediate results. Kammler discussed things 
with Doctor Schumann who warned him that should the prototype of the Bell be lost it 
would take at least a month to construct an identical replacement. 

Therefore it was decided that the manned craft should be submitted to a test flight 
immediately. 

In a sunless but otherwise light morning, the team gathered at the testing ground. The 
relatively small Haunebu, spherical and quite different from the new streamlined designs 
on the drawing-boards, was fitted inside the circle of concrete pillars and harnessed in 
chains. The two pilots climbed inside the craft that seemed as uncomfortable and tight as 
a Panther tank, and fastened the belts that secured them to their seats. 

“What shall we bring you as a souvenir, Fraulein Nagengast?” one of them shouted to 
Franziska. 

Franziska smiled. 


“Memories,” she replied. 
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“That’s what we have our camera and fifty cartridges of eight millimetre film for,” the 
other young man replied, as he put on his oxygen mask. They both saluted the team and 
disappeared from their view. 

The lid was lowered and the muffled sounds from beneath three coatings of Viktalen 
died. 

“We'll observe the experiment from a safe distance,” Kammler announced, pointing at 
a wooden platform that was built upon the naturally formed dent in the mountain about 
half a kilometre away. 

Maria noticed that the scientists and assistants, whose presence was unavoidable, 
were all Poles and Czechs. Kammler had chosen the most expendable of the staff to face 
the risks at first hand. She felt a familiar defiance, often ignited in the presence of 
Kammler, kicking in her stomach like an unborn child. 

“Certainly not,” she said resolutely. “lIl remain here. You may choose the comfort of 
the viewpoint and have champagne served to you.” 

Where these words came from, she didn’t know. She had merely wanted to say ‘No’. 
But the effect of her unintentional sarcasm on Kammler was unmistakable. He grew pale 
and in the sudden silence everyone could hear him grind his teeth briefly. 

“You do what you choose,” he then said in an unsuccessfully assumed matter-of-fact 
voice that was heavy with gall. “I have never been able to fathom your proper function 
anyway. If you weren’t — for some peculiar reason — under the special patronage of the 
Fuhrer, | wouldn’t mind if you sat in that Haunebu yourself. But as a supervisor of 
Germany’s science and armaments projects I’m not at liberty to endanger myself because 
of any juvenile scientific curiosity.” 

He turned to the team of scientists. 

“Those of you who choose to join Frau Nagengast, are welcome to remain here at their 
own risk,” he yelled. “Others are to join me on the viewing platform. Shall we?” he 
extended his hand to Franziska. 

“| prefer to remain,” she replied. 

“As do |,” Doctor Schumann added, anticipating the question. 

Slowly, Kammler drew out his pistol. 

“| shall not repeat myself,” he whispered, hissing like a snake. “Your security is my 


responsibility. | expect you to join me on the viewing platform.” 
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“Or what?” Maria asked, before anyone was able to react. “You will shoot us?” 

For a moment, Kammler seemed to hesitate. Then he gave a sour grin, which was 
meant to appear dominant. 

“No,” he said, and his gloved hand holding a Mauser rose to point it at a random 
member of the team behind him. 

“I shall shoot one of your crew.” 

Before Maria had time to react, Doctor Schumann stepped forward. 

“You may do as you prefer, Kammler” he said, not addressing the superior officer by his 
rank as he was expected to. “But keep in mind that this would be the end of the project. 
There will be no reactor, no Bell. Because you might kill my chief engineer — and don’t tell 
me you know which one he is. Or do you?” 

Kammler turned his head to have a look at the faces of the foreign scientists, whose 
names and positions had been unimportant to him. One by one, the men moved from 
behind him to stand next to Maria, Franziska and Schumann. 

“Fine!” Kammler shouted after a prolonged silence, which had been heavy with a 
deafening sound of a death sentence to his superiority. “Then get all of yourselves killed! 
That would save me some bullets!” 

He turned and left with his adjutant, who had observed the situation hesitantly yet not 
without a certain secret delight. 

“The device is ready!” one of the assistants who had been fastening the Bell to the 
chains yelled in a foreign accent. 

The lift that had hauled it up to the level where it was now fastened was lowered and 
pulled away. The Bell was left suspended on about a dozen chains, each as thick as a man’s 
arm. 

Maria and the defiant team of scientists backed a little towards the entrance to the 
mountain. In another minute, Kammler was seen taking a seat at the viewing platform. 

“What do you think will happen?” Franziska whispered. 

“Nothing that’s worse than our reality,” Doctor Schumann replied. 

“We are ready, Herr Doctor Professor,” one of the assistants approached him with a 
microphone. 

Doctor Schumann crossed himself briefly — something Maria had never seen him do 


before — and lifted the microphone to his lips. 
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“We are ready for ignition in thirty seconds,” his shrill voice echoed from the mountain 
slopes. 

“Running the cameras,” another voice said from afar. 

Each second that was counted down was like a year that slipped before Maria’s eyes. 
Her existence was rewound at the speed of light — or, more precisely, at the speed of life, 
revealing the highlights and disappointments of her time on earth. She felt the cold of her 
years of deception and the warmth of her years of innocence; the thrill of her first kiss and 
the unconditional love of her mother. Was that all there is — her life nothing more than a 
blink of an eye? 

One of the assistants pulled a lever and a sharp buzzing sound filled the air, penetrating 
and threatening. 

For a fraction of a second, the craft was probed by bright filaments, as if lightning bolts 
were wriggling around it. 

The next instant, a bubble burst open around it like an umbrella. It completely enclosed 
the craft, which jolted and rose by a metre instantly, tightening the chains that were 
keeping it to the pillars. 

The bubble had a violet glow, with unbearably bright electrical charges running around 
it like snakes in water. Yet, the inside of the sphere was quite different: it was dark, with 
stars and planets against a velvety black sky with a slightly purple hue. 

The craft joggled violently, as if pained by the charges that were caressing it. The next 
instant it fell to the ground with a loud thump, raising a cloud of snowy dust. The sphere 
closed and disappeared instantly. 

After a minute of stunned silence, the team approached the craft lying lifelessly on the 
ground. 

Kammler and his assistant were running towards them. 

“Nobody touches anything!” he yelled. 

The team paused halfway. 

Kammler, panting heavily, didn’t stop but continued his strenuous race until he reached 
the pillars. 

“The chains have been broken,” he said, observing the sight. Then he turned to face 
Doctor Schumann, who had also reached the test site. 


“Why was the test a failure?” he demanded loudly. 
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“| have no idea what went wrong,” Schumann replied uneasily, wiping his glasses. 

“You'd better pray that the Bell hasn’t been damaged by the fall,” Kammler called back 
to them, climbing towards the craft and signaling the assistants to raise the platform so 
that he could reach the doorway that was barely visible from the outside. 

“This is strange,” Franziska was saying as Kammler turned his back. “Don’t you think 
the craft looks different?” 

Everyone had noticed the change in the space ship. Its smooth surface seemed to have 
lost its lustre; the Sig runes of the SS and the Party Eagle, painted in black, were barely 
visible as if sandblasted from the shell. 

Kammler had climbed to the door and was pounding on it heavily, calling the names of 
the pilots as if they could have heard his voice through the thick hull. 

“They must have hurt themselves,” Maria heard him say, and saw him signaling to the 
engineers to force the door open. 

The team of scientists was eagerly examining the hull. 

“It looks as if...” a Dutch rocket engineer began, but didn’t dare to finish the sentence. 

“As if it had been flying for a century,’ Maria finished the thought that was by then 
hammering in everyone’s head. 

“But how can that be?” Doctor Schumann whispered to himself, without expecting a 
reply. 

It took a long time for Kammler to have the door forced open. The day had grown 
darker and Kammler’s strong flashlight cut into the insides of the craft like a knife. 

“My God,” he whispered and straightened his back before stepping inside the cockpit. 

Maria had known what she would see, even before Kammler’s reaction confirmed her 
suspicions. 

“What on earth is that?” she heard someone behind her whisper in Danish accent. 

In the harsh beam of the flashlight, the eyes of the science team fell upon the remains 
of the two fliers. They were only identifiable by their uniforms. What had only minutes 
ago been men were now dried up mummies, like ugly voodoo dolls made of parchment 
and eel-grass. 

The group fell silent and remained so until the petrified remains were brought out and 
taken inside the officer’s mess in the hall of the first level. 


“Can you offer any explanation for this?” Kammler said quietly, but failed to sound 
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authoritative. In an era where dead men had become a sight uncomfortably 
commonplace, the presence of two comrades who had been among them only a short 
time ago but had now turned into mummies with gaping mouths and empty eye sockets, 
still cast an eerily cold atmosphere over all of them. 

“They returned, as you demanded,” Franziska said and the calmness of her voice was in 
sharp contrast to the timidly held breath of the rest of the company. 

“Yes, but... returned from where?” Kammler didn’t even pretend to understand. “They 
didn’t go anywhere! The craft just... fell down!” 

“| believe during this split-second, our craft was on Aldebaran,” Maria said. “We saw 
strange planets and constellations in the sky within the bubble. This was our goal. But | 
doubt if they were permitted to cross the threshold.” 

“Meaning what?” 

Maria pointed at the pistol holsters at the waistbands of the corpses. 

“Didn’t | tell you that no weapons must be aboard ?” she said, hearing her own voice 
turn high-pitched. 

“lam not involved in any projects that demand disarmament,” Kammler growled. 

“This is not a military project!” Maria shouted. 

“You couldn’t be more wrong,” Kammler barked back. “Everything is military! You are 
the property of the Waffen SS! Every one of you is!” 

“And yet — you are facing a power that doesn’t permit military interference,” Maria 
said, now with exceptional calmness. “I wonder what you plan to do about it?” 

“It is obvious that these men, even though taken to Aldebaran through some kind of 
cosmic tunnel, were turned back,” Doctor Schumann intervened, anxious to avoid 
Kammler drawing his gun again in response to the provocation. “We have no way of 
knowing how long the craft travelled back, to land on this spot at that very instant, but 
even if they travelled at the speed of light, it would have taken them over sixty years!” 

“While it seems our doctors, who were taken a fortnight ago, were welcome to stay,” 
Franziska added. 

Kammler seemed to be at a loss, but the more aggravated because of it. 

“These men went nowhere!” he shouted. “The craft never left our planet! It broke free 
and fell! And the crew was killed by some kind of impulse that your machine created! 


Everything lasted for a second, not for a century!” 
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Franziska had been studying something that one of the men was holding. 

“Then how do you explain this?” she said and handed Kammler a film cartridge she had 
taken from the small film camera. On it stood: 

“Cartridge Nr 50. Property of Waffen SS.” 

A small arrow on the counter that registered the amount of film still unexposed was 


pointing at zero. 


Chapter LIII - Fürstenberg — Berlin, 1945 


It was a terrible Christmas. If good news existed somewhere in the world, Germany was 
immune to it. The country had become a joy-free zone where everything beautiful and 
carefree in the world was censored out. Instead of reality, the Germans were offered a 
sugar-coated world of cinematic fantasy: new films were released on a daily basis, all of 
them light musical comedies with no hint of the war that was ravaging the outskirts of the 
country and gnawing at its limbs. Since Goebbels had declared total war, the theatres, 
dance restaurants and variety houses had been closed; but he knew the power of cinema 
only too well and harnessed the best artists in the country in its service. By early 1945 it 
seemed that only two industries were fully flourishing: the dream factory of cinema and 
the death factory of armament production. Yet it was becoming painfully clear that 
neither of them were able to turn the tide of the war. 

The twelfth anniversary of Hitler’s rise to power was to be celebrated on the 30" of 
January in Berlin with the opening of a new heroic film, Kolberg, telling an allegorical tale 
of the resistance of the inhabitants of that historic city to the Napoleonic armies. It was 
Goebbels’ pet project, which had engulfed more than 8 million Reichsmarks and kept 
thousands of troops away from the front in the mass scenes. 

Kammler was dissatisfied with the cinema industry devouring endless amounts of 
money to produce more and more lavish films while the country was suffering from a lack 


of products, manpower and raw materials. He never accompanied Maria and Franziska to 
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the cinema in Waldenburg to which they had regularly driven once a week up until 
Christmas; but the invitation to attend the premiere in Berlin filled him with excitement — 
and a sense of duty. He was determined to arrive with a fully functional wonder weapon. 

Since the controversial results of the Haunebu test flight that returned two pilots in a 
mummified state, the Bell project had been pushed to the background and full attention 
given to developing the nuclear reactor with the sole purpose of creating a series of 
powerful bombs. Maria suggested that nuclear fuel would be something immensely more 
valuable, as it would be able to propel the large Haunebu craft that were unable to attain 
sufficient height and were lacking in flight endurance, but Himmler’s orders were clear: 
the country needed weapons of mass destruction. 

On the New Year’s Eve, Hungary declared war on Germany, leaving the country without 
a single ally in Europe. Somewhere, on the other side of the world, there were the 
Japanese, but most of the Germans had never seen one in their lives. The thought that a 
Japanese army would arrive to relieve the country which was surrounded by bloodthirsty 
enemies, seemed as surreal as the films which depicted everyday life going on in Hamburg 
or Berlin, but were actually shot in Prague studios because the real locations had been so 
heavily bombed as to become unrecognizable. 

There were reports that the new Haunebu series had produced success — a prototype 
tested at a BMW facility near Breslau had achieved a velocity of 2900 km/h and proved 
that the problems of controlled landing had been fully solved. Yet a new problem was 
revealed: as a result of the low quality of several replacements for raw materials which 
were no longer obtainable, the hull of the craft showed signs of extreme wear after the 
first test flight and had to be taken apart. The renowned pilot Rudolf Schriever, who flew 
the craft, also tested a small improved Vril 7 ‘Spirit’, which was to be taken into production 
and mass-produced by February. The Giant was ordered to supply more raw materials 
from the mines as well as reinforced rubber details for the interior of the craft. 

According to the secret reports, there had been major developments in aviation, as the 
Sänger hypersonic bomber and the Flying Wing bomber of the Horten brothers had risen 
from their drawing-boards and performed well in test flights. Reading these reports, 
Kammler was both excited and aggravated, because he had grown to consider the Bell 
project a total failure and the experiments with reactors no more than expensive and 


futile scientific games. 
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Large contingents of new labour forces had begun to pour into the Giant. The barracks 
were overcrowded and the living conditions appalling. Even though the scientific team - 
that now numbered almost a hundred persons, most of them prisoners of war - was 
billeted in much better quarters that were properly heated and offered basic comforts, 
several of them contracted typhoid fever in January. The epidemic killed two valuable 
members of the team; when Maria’s protests against the treatment of the scientists grew 
louder, they were brought to Furstenberg castle where the odds to survive the harsh 
winter were much better. Kammler had grown ill-tempered and it was obvious that he 
barely tolerated Maria since things had gone wrong with the Bell. 

Yet, the investigation that followed the test in November had revealed unexpected 
things that didn’t permit the project to be dismissed altogether. All 50 cartridges of Agfa 
8-mm colour film had been used — that meant four hours of shot material. Regrettably, the 
film stock had degenerated into a brittle substance that crumbled to dust at the slightest 
touch, even though it was indisputable that the film had been run through the camera. 
The pilots were missing some teeth and hair, which was taken as proof that they had 
spent years on their journey and had died of old age. It was speculated that it must have 
been Vril energy that had kept them alive over a long period of time in their 
unprovisioned craft, but other than these deductions there was nothing to reveal the 
itinerary of their trip. 

As the batches of new prisoners arrived from concentration camps that were hastily 
being evacuated from the east, stories of unspeakable atrocities that took place in these 
camps began to circulate. The foreign scientists, prisoners themselves, recounted tales 
that made Maria’s hair stand on end. She chose not to believe every word — it was easier 
to pretend that she knew nothing, quite as she was supposed not to. It would have been 
impossible to accept the fact that Georg had known everything and had chosen to play his 
part. 

Even more horrifying were the stories that emerged from among the scientists who 
were refugees, fleeing from the Soviet troops. As early as in November, Maria had seen 
the propaganda reels from Nemmersdorf, where the Red Army had tortured, raped and 
massacred not only the civilians, but also the French and Bulgarian POWs. She had hoped 
the report was a propaganda vehicle, designed to fan the flames of resistance in the 


populace, but there was no longer any doubt that the masses that were forcing 
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themselves into German territory from the east had challenged the limits of all human 
atrocities ever committed. 

Among the new co-workers were several noted academics, whose escape had brought 
them to Upper Silesia. Aside from some native Germans, there was a physicist from Kiev, 
who had been appointed dean of the university by the Germans and who had fled to 
escape imminent execution by the Soviets; a chemist who had been the professor at Vilna 
University; and a young woman from Estonia, a talented technical draughtswoman, who 
had fled her country in an overcrowded fishing boat that had headed towards Sweden but 
drifted to Courland after five stormy days that had killed most of the refugees. From there 
she had been evacuated to Danzig, where her skills had caught the eye of the army 
technical staff. Maria and Franziska were both relieved to have some female company and 
welcomed the woman, whose name was Stella, gladly. 

Each one of them had their stories to tell. Their words, recounted during the long 
evenings at the castle, when blinds were lowered and small lamps cast long shadows, 
painted a picture of a very different world. It was a place which no longer tolerated 
laughter and love, but only fear and destruction. The stories were about the days when 
the communists first came, blowing up churches and breaking down national awareness 
with terror; followed by days when the Germans arrived, hailed as liberators, who soon 
themselves became slave drivers. Then the Reds had retaliated with bombs and 
massacres, and when the German Army withdrew, many people chose either to try their 
luck at sea or join the disliked Germans to escape the deeply hated Russians. 

The team members from the countries in the west were eagerly discussing the 
possibilities of surrender to the advancing US forces there, whereas the Germans were 
very silent. In the tales of the refugees they saw a future that grinned back at them from 
the curved mirror they themselves had cast. 

Maria had her doubts about going to Berlin to attend the festive dinner at the Reich 
Chancellery and the screening of the epic film, but at the same time she had a wish to 
meet the Fuhrer, whom she hadn’t seen for five months. Something told her Hitler was 
the key that would unlock the remaining secrets, which were tormenting her, feeding on 
her sanity like leeches. 

Kammler, who had always been the lapdog of Himmler, had changed his attitude to 


Hitler. Many of his remarks regarding the Führer were sarcastic or downright denigrating, 
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and by the time they were planning their trip to Berlin he made no effort to conceal his 
opinion that Himmler and not Hitler represented the true spirit of Germany. 

“The Fuhrer has taken lousy decisions,” he once said, after having opened another 
bottle of brandy from the quickly diminishing shipment that he had received for New Year. 

Maria refused to react. 

“He lacks any kind of military training,” Kammler proceeded. “As a strategist, he is an 
incapable dilettante. His wish to be solely in charge of all the maneuvers on land, sea and 
in the air has driven us to the verge of extinction. He blew our chances at victory back in 
forty-one when he refused to let his generals take Moscow, lying only twenty kilometres 
away, and made our army hole up in the harsh winter without supplies! He released the 
British army trapped at Dunkirk. He stopped Paulus from withdrawing from Stalingrad. He 
drained our resources, making us fight for Franco, but has permitted Spain to remain 
neutral while we should have taken Gibraltar and sealed the Mediterranean. He pledged 
to declare war on any nation who would wage war against Japan. For heaven’s sake — we 
declared war on America because of Japan! He has denied von Braun’s requests for 
additional supplies, blocked the mass-production of Messerschmitt jet fighters — there 
were occasions when Himmler, Göring and Speer had to launch projects behind his back 
to keep the wheels turning! He has disposed of his best generals and marshals, who had 
seen through him.” 

“You make it sound as if the Führer has a secret agenda to destroy Germany,” Maria 
attempted to sound impersonal, yet realizing the clarity of her own conclusion. 

“You're not the only one who has realized that,” Kammler filled another glass. “He 
postponed the atomic research projects until there was no hope of getting the necessary 
raw materials. Had reserves been provided for and stored six months ago, the bomb 
would have been completed by Christmas.” 

Maria had stopped listening, as an unexpected word was ringing in her ears. 

“I’m sorry — did you say ‘projects’?” she asked. 

“Well, you might as well know,” Kammler waved his hand dismissively. “Your team is 
not the only one working on an atom bomb. There are two more.” 

“Why weren’t we told?” Maria sat down, staring at Kammler. 

“Another of the Fuhrer’s decisions! Heisenberg is leading a team of theoretical 


scientists while Diebner has the leadership of a more empirical team. Yet, instead of 
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experimenting with graphite as a moderator, they depend on heavy water, which trickles 
from Norway at such a slow rate that years might pass before we have enough enriched 
uranium for a bomb.” 

On the evening of the 23" of January, Maria, Franziska and Kammler boarded the train 
to Berlin. It was incredibly dark — their darkened train passed through darkened cities, 
which crouched in the night that was as black as Germany’s future. Sharing a 
compartment, Maria and Franziska lay on their berths and stared into what they knew to 
be the ceiling. 

“lm pregnant, mother,” Franziska said after a prolonged silence. 

Maria pressed her eyes shut as if shunning a bad dream. This was not a good time to be 
with child. 

“How can it be?” she whispered. “It can’t be your husband’s.” 

“It’s Riedel’s,” Franziska replied. “Conceived on the night before his death.” 

“But that means you’re five and a half months due?” Maria raised herself on her 
elbows. “It should be clearly visible by now!” 

“It is to me,” Franziska replied. “And soon to everybody else.” 

“Why haven’t you told me?” Maria reluctantly asked the most obvious question. She 
felt offended and excluded, spending all these months with her daughter and yet not 
knowing what every mother should have been told first. 

“This child is not really ours,” Franziska replied. “It will be the first child born at our 
original home. The first one, who will not have seen the Earth.” 

“How can you be so sure? The device doesn’t seem to function the way it’s supposed 
to!” 

“But it will,” Franziska assured her. “I have seen it in a vision. That’s why you will have 
to take the project over.” 

“Take over — how?” Maria was too confused to know what to ask. 

“Because — | am no longer receiving the messages,” Franziska confessed after a short 
pause. 

This was only too familiar to Maria. 

“The child in me is blocking the messages,” Franziska said. “I know it happened to you 
when you were expecting me — the messages stopped. But in August, just for a few 


moments, Sumi reached you once more.” 
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“While you were unconscious,” Maria agreed. 

“Therefore we must try this again,” Franziska concluded. 

“But how?” 

“| have been thinking about this,” Franziska reasoned, her voice barely audible over the 
rattle of the wheels. “If | should be strongly anesthetized, even taken to an artificial coma, 
the jammer would be switched off. You would be given final directions necessary for us to 
evacuate. You must issue a call to all the surviving members to meet you at the testing 
grounds. You must also make sure that the new Haunebu is modified to be equipped with 
the Bell.” 

“Are you building this craft for Himmler and Hitler?” 

There was another lengthy silence. 

“| don’t know,” Maria heard her daughter’s troubled voice reply. “I’m beginning to lose 
every memory of what | have always known. At first, the messages grew weaker. Then, 
around New Year, they stopped completely. Since last week, everything is slipping away. 
It’s as if my whole life has been a dream, and now that | am waking up everything that 
seemed real is vanishing without a trace.” 

“So... you no longer know what your mission is?” Maria found it difficult to believe her 
ears. 

“Not exactly, mother,” Franziska replied. “And therefore I’m afraid that it’s in danger. | 
know that it was my duty to build the portal — but I’m no longer sure for whom it is 
meant. Yet, | do have the feeling that the Fuhrer and the Reichsführer have other duties to 


perform. Neither of them will join us.” 


Chapter LIV - Berlin — Fürstenberg, 1945 


The festive dinner party at the Reich Chancellery saw about a hundred guests seated at 
a very long table, enjoying a modest meal that was made to look sumptuous by the clever 


chef of the Führer’s staff. Seeing Hitler was a shock to Maria: he seemed to have aged 
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years since their last meeting. He was stooped, with his head sunk between his shoulders 
and his eyes nervous and watery. An uncontrollable trembling seemed to affect his left 
hand at times, which he strove to hide either by holding his right hand over it or by 
concealing it behind his back. Aside from a few polite words, there wasn’t time for a 
proper conversation. 

Maria wondered about the apparent lack of military staff among the guests, but was 
informed that the Führer was hosting two consecutive receptions — the one on the 30" 
was to honour the cultural elite of the Reich, whereas the general staff was to be received 
the next day. Maria and - especially - Franziska were thrilled to see the glamourous stars 
of the new film, Kolberg, among the guests, which included opera singers, writers, 
painters and architects. A string quartet was providing light classical music; there were 
speeches and plaudits, but even though the guests looked extremely elegant and relaxed 
there was an atmosphere of desperate exertion tucked behind the façade of careless 
dignity. 

Maria had been afraid to come to Berlin, which was being bombed on a daily basis; she 
was scarcely reassured by the speech by Goring, who announced that, in honour of the 
anniversary, the air defence systems of Berlin had been tripled. Maria wasn’t alone in her 
uncertainty: next to her, a film director whom she didn’t know and who had been working 
in Prague studios expressed the same concerns. 

“Me and my wife — we have been positioned in Prague for almost a year now,” he said. 
“It’s like paradise: there hasn’t been a single air-raid over the city. One can almost forget 
that there’s a war going on.” 

“I know the Czechs,” Kammler, who was seated on Maria’s other hand, said. “Make no 
mistake — they harbour a deep ethnic hatred towards all Germans.” 

“Surely you must be mistaken,” the wife of the man interfered. “They are very nice 
people and they can appreciate what Germany has done to keep them out of the war.” 

“Should the tide turn,” Kammler said in a menacingly low voice, “the Czechs would rip 
your throats open in a second.” 

Maria paused in lifting her glass. 

“They would probably be thinking about the retaliation against them when General 
Heydrich was assassinated,” she said. 


The lady shrugged her shoulders incredulously and turned away. 
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After the fairly brief dinner, the guests were taken to the private cinema at the 
Chancellery. Hitler left the company for a while to give his traditional radio address to the 
German people, the live transmission of which the company listened to through the 
loudspeakers in the improvised cinema. When it ended, Doctor Goebbels delivered an 
inspiring speech of his own, musing on a future day when their own heroic era would be 
brought to the screen by filmmakers of the next generations. At that very hour, Kolberg 
was to be premiered both at the Chancellery as well as at the surrounded La Rochelle 
naval base, the last German stronghold in France, where the crates of film had been 
parachuted. 

There followed a brief social break pending the return of the Fuhrer from the radio 
centre in the opposite wing of the Chancellery. 

A young officer neared Maria inconspicuously. 

“Could you please follow me, Madame?” he whispered and withdrew to the door. 

Maria looked around her: Franziska was engaged in a conversation with a handsome 
actor, while Kammler was talking to Himmler. Not a single head turned when she stood up 
and slipped out of the chamber. 

The officer gestured her to follow and they walked for a short distance through the 
impressive corridors that were adorned with tapestries and chandeliers. Without a word, 
he opened a door and stood to attention outside it. 

Maria entered the dimly-lit office and saw, as she had suspected, Hitler waiting for her. 

“| need to ask you something,” he said, walking slowly towards Maria. 

“Anything, my Führer.” 

“Is there something wrong with Franziska?” 

“In what way...?” 

“It’s difficult to explain,” Hitler replied, “but there has always been a certain spark in 
her eyes — the same spark you had in yours when | first met you. Now it’s gone.” 

Maria tried vainly to smile and dismiss the issue, but suddenly Hitler grabbed her wrist 
with unexpected rapidity. 

“Is she pregnant?” he whispered. “She is not supposed to be!” 

From Maria’s astonished silence it was evident to Hitler that his presumption was 
correct. Slowly he released her hand. 


“This is a disaster,’ he hissed. “She hasn’t finished her work yet — and how is she 
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supposed to do it now?” 

There was apparently fear in Maria’s eyes, because Hitler backed up a little and lifted 
his hands almost apologetically. 

Hurried footsteps were heard approaching. Hitler glanced at the door, as if eager to tell 
Maria something before being interrupted. 

“You must think me a madman,” he whispered. “Whatever happens, you must have 
trust in me. You must recall the first time we met and talked — you were the one who 
understood the significance of personal sacrifice. You understood that sometimes 
greatness is achieved in humiliation and degradation!” 

The footsteps at the door stopped and muted voices were heard. 

Hitler grabbed her hands again, making her shake in fear. 

“Whatever you think you know or understand — trust me! And make sure Franziska 
finishes her task!” 

There was a firm knock at the door. Hitler dropped Maria’s hands and took a hurried 
step away from her. 

“Enter!” he said in a loud but sapless voice. 

It was Oberscharfiihrer Rochus Misch, the Führer’s telephone operator. He had a folded 
sheet of notepaper in his hand. 

“Mein Fuhrer,” he saluted. “We just received word. The Russians have torpedoed the 
Wilhelm Gustloff some ten minutes ago. The sea is stormy; it’s doubtful if there are any 
survivors.” 

Maria swapped glances between Hitler and Misch in confusion. Hitler seemed to have 
fallen into a momentary catalepsy or a silent prayer. Misch, perceiving her perplexity, 
clarified quietly: 

“It’s one of our largest cruise ships, evacuating refugees from Courland. It was packed 
to the brim with civilians, mostly women and children.” 

“Military losses?” Hitler seemed to wake from his stupor. 

“About a thousand naval officers and men; also some Gestapo and SS officials with 
their families.” 

“What about the civilians?” Maria whispered. 

“We’re afraid almost ten thousand are lost,” Misch replied quietly. “Several torpedo 


boats and minesweepers are engaged in rescue operations, but Russian fighters are 
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besetting the area; and the water is at near freezing temperature - there is little chance 
for civilians, especially mothers with infants...” 

“They will have served the cause of their Fatherland,” Hitler muttered mechanically, 
turned and walked heavily out of the room, leaving Maria and Misch standing in 
bewilderment. 

“The Fuhrer... has been under tremendous stress,” Misch apologized for his master. 
“May | escort you to the screening room?” 

They entered the cinema just as the lights were lowered. Nobody seemed to have 
noticed her absence. 

Maria was unable to tear her thoughts away from the thousands who at that very 
moment were fighting a doomed battle for their lives, and the lives of their children, in 
the icy waters of the Baltic. Now that she had made the acquaintance of Stella, the report 
acquired a sickeningly intimate impression. 

On the screen, actors and actresses, wearing beautiful make-up and elaborate hair-dos, 
were pretending to be engaged in a heroic battle for their survival. Golden flames of 
combat were reflecting in their blue eyes and on their ruby red lips, while the azure of the 
heavens adorned their glycerine tears. How fake, how revoltingly false it all was. 

Why did they need a film like that? Wasn’t it enough to drive through the streets of 
Berlin to see the outer limits of human suffering? Had the filmmakers even done that? 

Berlin had been rendered unrecognizable. It was a ghost city of darkness, mist and 
ruins; a living graveyard where thousands died on daily basis and thousands more walked 
around like zombies, waiting to be slaughtered. 

There were improvised wooden crosses everywhere where there was enough dirt to 
cover a dead body — these were made of planks, boards, broken skis, piano legs. Many had 
teddy bears or tin drums hanging on them. 

What was heroic about the suffering and misery of blind people, who had been led like 
cattle to their extermination? 

And yet, the film culminated in an ecstatic promise of triumph — from the ashes of 
devastation rose a strong nation, forged in the purifying flames of martyrdom. The 
audience burst into a standing ovation. The actors and actresses took their bows. Doctor 
Goebbels praised the film as an unprecedented artistic achievement that would remain a 


cinematic milestone for years to come. On the following day, the film was to be released 
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in the two largest Berlin cinemas which were still standing. He painted a verbal picture of 
spectators, who would rush to see the film and return with a renewed vigour, with their 
spirits strengthened for final resistance, knowing that a miracle was about to happen that 
would bring about a glorious victory to Germany. 

Maria wanted to get away; somewhere where the contrast between reality and fantasy 
wasn’t as atrocious as here with its unreal characters with diamonds, furs and bow ties 
living out their Agfacolor hallucinations amidst decay. 

She stood up and turned to look for Franziska, whom she found in animated 
conversation with Himmler. Between them, Kammler stood attentively; hanging on 
Himmler’s every word. 

“What was your conversation with Himmler about?” Maria asked when the train had 
pulled off from what was left of Berlin Railway Central. In the distance, searchlights were 
piercing the darkness and the muted echo of air-raid sirens with their rising and falling 
cadences sounded like the howl of a tortured cat audible even over the clatter of the 
wheels. 

“He was deeply worried about the Fuhrer,” Franziska replied with slight insincerity 
ringing in her voice. 

“Worried — or infuriated?” 

“Infuriated with the Führer, worried about himself.” 

“Tell me everything,” Maria urged. 

“He seems to think the Fuhrer is losing his mind,” Franziska said quietly, even though 
they were alone in the compartment. “Of course, he didn’t know that he was talking to 
the Führer’s daughter. He told me people in the Führerbunker have noticed that Hitler 
seems to be consulting with someone; that he sometimes freezes as if taking a command, 
and then passes incomprehensible decrees. He never travels without a large portrait of 
Frederic the Great that normally hangs in his study; he often spends long time in front of 
it with his lips moving quietly. So it’s the consensus that he is suffering under a delusion 
that he is Frederic or is in some spiritual connection with him.” 

“It’s grotesque — these accusations coming from Himmler who has pronounced himself 
to be a reincarnation of King Heinrich,” Maria said with a bitter grin. She then grew 
serious again. 


“But there is someone controlling Hitler, isn’t there?” she asked. “Perhaps this 
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someone has only recently revealed itself to Hitler; or he has found some vindication in 
the discovery that his actions that have led this country to its destruction have been 
dictated by some dark entity.” 

“I know that | knew the answer... before...” Franziska sighed. “But it’s all a blur now. 
Besides, it doesn’t matter. | was given orders to complete the reactor as soon as possible. 
Himmler told me our main strategy at the moment is to prolong the fighting until new 
weapons can be launched against the enemy. The new Haunebu and Vril series are to be 
mass-produced by March. The atomic weapon is to be tested by April — this was an order, 
not a request. The intelligence still successfully receives information about the atomic 
research in the United States and they are convinced the Americans are years away from 
realistic results.” 

“Does he honestly believe Germany will last until then?” 

“There are still many cities which haven’t been bombed at all — Dresden, or Vienna. 
The Fuhrer could relocate the Reich’s capital to any of them and thus prolong the 
inevitable.” 

“Kammler would shoot us on the spot for these words!” Maria whispered. 

“No, he wouldn’t,” Franziska replied. “Because he needs the bomb.” 

“But there isn’t a bomb!” Maria argued. 

“Oh, the bomb has been ready for some time,” Franziska’s answer astonished her. 

“Then... then what did you mean by me having to take over?” she wondered. 

“| was talking about the portal,” Franziska replied. “You will have to complete that. Find 
out, what was wrong — why the pilots weren’t accepted but returned.” 

She lowered her head from the upper bunk. 

“| know that we have to leave. | know that my child is supposed to be born as the first 
new man, in the rightful home of mankind.” 

The news of the fate of Wilhelm Gustloff had reached the science team at the Giant, 
but only Stella, who had been evacuated with the very ship only couple of weeks earlier, 
cried. Others weren’t concerned with one disaster when new massacres and horrors were 
perpetrated every day. A hundred thousand German troops were killed in the Battle of 
Bulge. The carpet bombing of Berlin that commenced on the 3" of February, killed 
thousands every day. Dresden, filled with desperate refugees, was attacked with over a 


thousand bombers on the 14", creating a fiery inferno that killed two hundred thousand 
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people at one go. 

The peaceful days at Furstenberg castle seemed to be numbered as well. Even though 
Kammler refused to discuss the advances of Russian and Polish armies and the official 
radio announcements were concentrating on successful offensives and rarely mentioned 
retreat or losses, the bright explosions on the horizon, accompanied by muted sounds of 
artillery barrage, were becoming visible from the mountain castle windows on February 
nights. 

Franziska had taken up listening to the English language transmissions from Warsaw, 
which the Russians had taken in mid-January. Maria didn’t understand anything and she 
found the American music that was played unnerving; in addition she was scared that 
Kammler would kick the door in any moment and shoot both of them. But the information 
that Franziska translated to her was even more unnerving. The Allied army had reached 
several large concentration camps, most notably Auschwitz. What was described, defied 
reason. The retreating SS had marched the inmates westward, leaving behind them 
evidence of mass murder of hundreds of thousands of Jews, Gypsies, Poles and Russians. 
Maria again prayed it would be enemy propaganda, but among those interviewed were 
liberated American and English POWs whose voices didn’t betray lies. They told about gas 
chambers and crematoriums, medical experiments and diseases. 

It was often mentioned that Himmler was the chief architect of the death camp system. 

Maria knew that Kammler as an engineer had been instrumental in planning the 
concentration camps, which also provided free slave labour for German armament 
industry — not least the Giant. 

“Does the Führer know about it?” Maria whispered. “Perhaps Himmler has never 
revealed the true scope of his camps to him. | can’t believe he has authorized this 
madness!” 

“But he wants you to trust him — do you? Can you?” 

Maria pressed her fingers against her temples. That helped her to let her mind go 
blank. 

“Auschwitz is quite close to us,” she whispered. “How long do you suppose it will take 
them to get here?” 

“A week, perhaps,” Franziska presumed. Her hand was sliding down her belly which 


now betrayed her pregnancy. “We need to finish the portal before that.” 
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“Are you sure the portal wasn’t designed to help Hitler or Himmler leave this planet?” 
Maria reasoned. 

“It’s for us, mother,” Franziska declared with conviction that had a soothing effect on 
Maria. 


Early next morning, Kammler issued an order for immediate evacuation. 


Chapter LV — Prague - Ohrdruf, 1945 


Like a thunderstorm that creates anxiety and trepidation, Kammler’s order filled the air 
with panic and desperation. Most of the scientists and even the officers at the vast 
complex had no knowledge of the immediate nearness of the enemy. The mere thought of 
evacuating such an immense complex, a virtual underground city with thousands of staff 
and about ten thousand labourers, with multiple production lines and machinery of 
enormous proportions, seemed to be an insurmountable task. 

A mutiny broke out among the labourers, who were afraid that the evacuation would 
lead to their mass extermination. Hundreds were shot during the uprising, which was 
suppressed in the course of hours, but no punitive executions followed — Kammler was too 
pressed for time to be involved in any unnecessary actions. 

“They’ll be on a march and half of them will perish anyway,” Maria heard him speak 
over the telephone, apparently to Himmler. She understood that the inmates, who were 
kept in better conditions than the prisoners in crammed concentration camps and were 
therefore reasonably strong, were to be marched to Skoda factories in Czechoslovakia or 
various munition plants and bunker factories such as Weingut | where Junkers jet engines 
were produced. It was inevitable that, in the harsh February weather, many of them 
wouldn’t make it. 

She applied for a couple of additional days so that they could continue with trying to 
find out how to make the Bell operational, but she learnt that both the Bell and the 


reactor had been packed for immediate evacuation — both devices were hastily dispatched 
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to the Vril testing grounds near Prague, to prevent the technology from falling into the 
hands of the Russians. The thorium reactor had proven immensely successful: it enabled 
Uranium 233 to be bred without costly enrichment. Under no circumstances was the 
enemy to benefit from that knowledge. 

Two buses arrived to evacuate the scientific team. Those were strangely empty. Stella, 
whom Maria found seated in the first one, was crying hysterically while other members 
were strangely silent with pale faces and downcast eyes. Maria learnt that a group of 
eastern-European scientists had decided to try their luck in the mountains and join with 
the approaching Red and Polish armies. They had been arrested even before they had 
made it out of the premises. One of the guards, who was smitten with Stella, had told her 
that instead of taking the escapees back to the camp, Kammler had driven to the spot 
where they had been apprehended and singlehandedly shot all twenty men. 

Maria sat on her suitcases, shivering with powerless rage. For the first time during the 
war, she had a devastating feeling that she was not going to make it alive; and even more 
— that she had no right to do so. 

Fortunately, she didn’t come face to face with Kammler during the evacuation — she 
might not have been able to suppress her urge to claw his eyes out. Maria, Franziska and 
Doctor Schumann were taken to Waldenburg and flown to Prague, where the Haunebu 
craft were now adapted to taking off using nuclear pulse propulsion. The test phase was 
hazardous and should not have been conducted in the vicinity of a major city, but time 
was of the essence and that kind of large facility was not to be evacuated unless the 
danger to it was imminent. Prague was still considered a safe haven, even though on one 
evening shortly after the evacuated team had arrived, flames and explosions filled the sky 
over the ancient city. Everyone was instructed to proceed immediately to the shelters, 
where they stayed for hours. 

The American air raid did some damage to the city, but without such huge loss of life as 
the bombardments of German cities. It was soon reported via the allied radio stations that 
the whole attack had been a navigational error — the forty bombers of the American Air 
Force were supposed to target Dresden, 120 kilometres to the south. But to Kammler it 
was a sign that the Americans had included the testing ground in their list of tactical 
bombardment targets, and that the new series of flying craft need to be completed 


immediately. 
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Amidst the disarray, the Reichsführer paid them an unexpected visit. He had a lengthy 
discussion with Kammler, after which Maria, Franziska and Doctor Schumann were 
commanded to join the meeting. 

“Of all the Reich’s atomic projects, yours has been the only successful one,” Himmler 
said. 

Kammler bowed with proud appreciation: it was evident that as the military supervisor 
of the project, he had assumed full leadership not only in his, but also in Himmler’s eyes. 

“I think it was a mistake to keep the research teams separated and in the dark 
regarding each others’ development,” Maria took the courage to argue. 

“On the contrary,” Himmler instantly refuted the accusation. “Each team took a 
different way and concentrated on it wholeheartedly. The use of heavy water and heavy 
ice for Uranium refinery was pursued by Heisenberg in Gottow laboratory, and it could 
eventually prove to be successful — yet the process is too time-consuming and expensive 
to be considered at this time. Diebner’s team has kept an eye on the American nuclear 
project and experimented with graphite instead of heavy water. This will eventually bring 
the Americans success — perhaps in a year or two; yet it can’t be adapted to our needs 
because of the immense costs of this process and the obvious shortage of raw material. 
Your Thorium breeding process, Kammler, turned out the most efficient. We are about to 
detonate our first bomb in two weeks and by mid-April, you must guarantee the 
production of at least three more operational bombs.” 

Once again, Maria felt betrayed and she saw the same emotion in the eyes of Franziska 
and even Doctor Schumann. They had, to their best knowledge, been producing nuclear 
fuel for the Haunebu Ill project, clinging to a naive belief that the available amount of 
enriched Thorium would not find its way into bombs. Yet, the more she listened to 
Himmler, the more she found an ironic absolution in the fact that the project was 
considered Kammler’s brain child. 

Himmler then shook his head in a regretful fashion. 

“It is deplorable that the Wistegiersdorf mines and the whole Giant complex had to be 
evacuated — we lost our last Thorium deposits,” Himmler lamented. “This is a catastrophe. 
The Belgian mines are gone as well and we can barely rely on what is being shipped from 
Norway: that country is all but lost and only every third ship makes it to Germany.” 


“Not all mining has stopped at Wustegiersdorf,’ Kammler reassured the Reichsführer. 
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“Our Werewolf units are protecting the mines to the last. Over two thousand labourers 
are working in shifts around the clock.” 

“The mines must not fall into the hands of the Russians,” Himmler demanded. 

“The moment our defense breaks down, the inmates will be locked in and the mines 
will be detonated and flooded,” Kammler announced. 

Himmler turned to Schumann. 

“Can the nuclear pulse propulsion system be constructed with reduced amounts of 
fissile material, so we could have as many craft fitted with it as possible?” he asked. From 
this, it was clear that most of the enriched Thorium had been reserved for bombs and the 
Haunebu project would have to make do with the leftovers. 

“The smallest practical vehicle would be determined by the smallest achievable bomb 
yield,” Schumann replied. “The use of 0.03 kt bombs would give it a mass of 880 tons.” 

“What does that mean?” Himmler demanded. 

“Well, the smallest vehicle could have a payload of hundred tons in an eight crew 
round trip to Mars,” Schumann theoreticized. 

“AS many as possible Haunebu Ill craft need to be fitted with the new propulsion 
system,” Himmler repeated his order. “They need to reach high altitudes, inaccessible to 
the enemy aircraft and radar, and be able to fly to New Swabia and back.” 

“What is New Swabia?” Maria asked. 

“New German territories in Antarctica,’ Himmler replied after a prolonged moment of 
hesitation. “We explored that region just before the war and since then we have been 
building military bases there. It is essential: now, as more and more top secret technology 
and personnel need to be evacuated, we can no longer rely on submarines. It is 
imperative that we have aircraft capable of long-range flights.” 

“If we had more of these craft,” Kammler suggested, “we could have an air force of 
kamikaze pilots, just as the Japanese have, to carry out waves of attacks against America, 
carrying atomic bombs.” 

“This would be a costly project,” Himmler didn’t share his enthusiasm. “However, von 
Braun’s rockets can do that. Submarine platforms are being built and the first manned 
rocket will be tested very shortly. If this test is successful, we’ll open a new era in aerial 
warfare.” 


The test, conducted at Baden-Wurttemberg on 1* of March, was, however, a disaster. 
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The Bachem Ba 349 “Colubrid” rocket took off as expected but experienced trouble 
almost immediately. After shooting into the clouds, to an altitude of 3000 metres, 
emitting loud supersonic blasts, suddenly its cockpit canopy was seen to fly off. The motor 
stalled, the rocket nose-dived and hit the ground, killing the young test pilot Lothar Sieber 
as well as the whole project. It was deemed that when an experienced Arado test pilot 
was unable to control the rocket, it would be inconceivable to have it flown by largely 
untrained pilots. 

The glorious era of manned rocket flights lasted less than one minute. 

Two days later a selected team of scientists was flown to Erfurt, from where they drove 
to the small town of Ohrdurf at the foot of the Thuringian Forest. 

Maria and Kammler hadn’t exchanged a single word since the atrocious murder of the 
members of the scientific team, but Kammler hardly seemed to be aware of that. Instead 
of talking directly to Maria, he now addressed his words — more precisely, his orders — to 
those in the vicinity of her so nothing would be lost. On this occasion, it was Doctor 
Schumann who was sitting next to Kammler and had to act as his relay. 

“This is the Ohrdruf concentration camp that we built in November,” he pointed at a 
miserable complex of wooden barracks. It was a long way from the meticulously 
constructed and built labour camps that Maria had seen earlier, being nothing better than 
a shanty town imprisoned behind a barbed wire fence. 

“Its shabby appearance is intentional,” Kammler said as if reading everyone’s thoughts. 
“Not many people know that there is a system of tunnels and underground railways 
leading inside the mountains beneath it. This is one of the locations that are designed to 
serve as the Fiihrer’s temporary headquarters, in case the government should have to 
relocate.” 

“Is the ‘shabby appearance’ of the workers intentional as well?” Maria said her first 
words to Kammler in almost two weeks. Beneath her eyes, hordes of malnourished slaves 
in rags were toiling under the watchful eyes of the guards. 

Kammler didn’t bother to reply. 

Franziska was due in May, and as the spring approached the need for the planned 
escape grew more pressing. They had discovered that the Bell hadn’t been evacuated to 
Prague but to a ‘safer location’ that Kammler refused to disclose, unaffected by the angry 


reproaches from Franziska and Schumann. Only now did it become evident that the device 
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had been sent to the subterranean Ohrdruf complex, even more isolated and massive 
than the Giant had been. 

The nuclear test was to be carried out on the 4" of March, in the vast valley of Jonastal, 
several kilometres away on the other side of the mountain complex. Himmler, excited to 
tears, had the leaders of the project gathered and taken to Erfurt Airfield, where they 
boarded a passenger aeroplane, scheduled to circle the valley at a safe distance, allowing 
the passengers and the camera crew the best possible view. Doctor Schumann had 
calculated that the bomb, which was constructed at the smallest possible size, would have 
no impact on an aeroplane circling at an altitude of 2000 two thousand metres and with a 
diameter of fifteen kilometres. 

Even though he shared Maria’s anxiety about the bomb and its possible military 
applications, Schumann was visibly excited and proud, giving enthusiastic explanations to 
Himmler as the plane took off. 

“The excellence of U-233 lies in the fact that its bare critical mass is remarkably smaller 
than that of U-235, about just 15 kilograms,” he said. “We’ve managed to half it by using 
lightweight beryllium tamper. Also, thanks to its low rate of spontaneous fission, U-233 is 
virtually immune to predetonation problems. It’s cheap, safe and powerful.” 

Himmler was extremely pleased. 

“What about the radiation — would that be dangerous to us when we return to 
Ohrdruf?” he asked. 

“The danger would be almost nonexistent after twelve hours,” Schumann replied. “The 
reaction doesn’t irradiate Uranium-238 and therefore doesn’t produce transuranic atoms. 
Unless one is close to the detonation, one would only suffer from the physical effects of it 
and much less from radioactive poisoning.” 

“Are the inmates of the camp being escorted to the subterranean tunnels?” Maria 
demanded to know. 

“Those not necessary for the successful conducting of the test are,” Himmler replied 
vaguely. 

The detonation was scheduled for 9.30 PM. From the ground, smoke rockets were fired 
to form a grid, from the response inside which the explosion could be studied. 

“We believe the explosion will create a flash of extremely bright light, so it is 


imperative that we wear these high density goggles to avoid retinal burns,” Schumann 
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said as the Reichsführer was fidgeting with his protective eyewear suspiciously. “They can 
be removed as soon as the explosion has taken place.” 

There followed a minute of utter silence. From behind the darkened glasses, almost 
nothing was seen save the faint glow of the sky. At the scheduled moment, the detonation 
took place. A soundless flash of bright light, that drowned everything in it, expanded from 
nothingness to a bright miniature sun in a fraction of a second. The company pulled their 
goggles off hurriedly, to see a glowing ball of fire rise from the valley. A powerful circular 
squall was seen rushing through the area from the epicentre of the detonation. The 
radiant cloud kept rising almost to the height of the aeroplane, expanding as it did so. The 
pilot climbed instinctively under full throttle, making the passengers grab for support, 
which was just as well. 

Very soon, the sound and shock waves followed. Even at that distance away, the 
aeroplane was jolted. None of them had expected the sound to be so loud as to have been 
heard inside the plane, but they were proven wrong. 

Maria’s heart was racing; she imagined how horrifying the event must have been at the 
ground level, to the inmates and officers who were the closest to it. Never in history had 
human eyes witnessed something as intimidating as they just had — aside from those who 
had witnessed the destruction of Pompeii or perhaps that of Atlantis. 

With his eyes gleaming on the verge of tears, Himmler praised the success of the test 
and the research that had taken the team there — from the first visions that Franziska had 
shared with Ida Noddack over ten years earlier to the magnificent blast of light that 
heralded a new era in warfare. 

Maria barely listened to him: the dreadful vision of a fireball engulfing the valley had 
made her head spin and the mere thought of that fireball being unleashed on a populated 
city turned her stomach. 

Kammler ordered the scientists to gather at dawn to investigate the aftermath of the 
explosion. For the first time in weeks, he looked Maria in the eyes. 

“It’s not imperative for you ladies to be there,” he said. 

“Why not?” Franziska asked with her eyes wide. “Of course we would want to study the 
effects of the bomb.” 

“Perhaps in two days’ time,” Kammler was relentless. 


“Is there something you don’t want us to see?” Maria grew alarmed. 
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“You conduct your experiments and | conduct mine.” 

Kammler turned and left. 

“Im afraid there’s another aspect to this test that you weren’t informed of,” Doctor 
Schumann said after a while with the air of someone who has assumed the difficult task of 
bearing bad news. 

“What aspect could that be?” Franziska asked. 

“And what could be any possible reason for not informing us?” Maria added. 

“Because Kammler was certain that you would have created problems, had you been 
told,” Schumann said apologetically. “It was imperative to study the effects of the 
explosion on humans.” 

Maria’s hands tightened to fists. She could feel some of her fingernails break. Now the 
reason for the unexpected multitude of medical personnel who had arrived in the camp 
earlier that day was clear to her. 

“You knew about this?” she whispered, with tears of shock and anger welling up in her 
eyes. “You knew that he would use prisoners as guinea pigs?” 

“| had no say in this,” Schumann avoided her stare. 

“You should’ve had,” Maria didn’t even blink, her eyes burning into his. 

“Be reasonable, my dear,” Schumann backed up half a step. “If the radiation effects are 
not studied and if the Americans would one day drop such a bomb on us, how could we 
offer any help to the population? Tens of thousands of Germans die every day in the air 
raids on our cities; | appreciate your concern for the prisoners but my empathy is saved for 
my countrymen rather than for a couple of hundred Jews and Russians who might have 
perished today in the name of science!” 

The anguishing knowledge of having dealt in death took root in Maria’s heart like a 


parasitic plant, feeding upon the last remnants of her humanity and innocence. 
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Chapter LVI — Prague - Berlin, 1945 


The test had claimed over a hundred lives. Kammler had arranged some five hundred 
prisoners to be evenly deployed on the test grounds. It was difficult to know the exact 
number of those who were killed instantly: the steel tower that had supported the bomb 
had been vapourized completely, as had those prisoners who had been closest to the 
epicentre. Men who were not pulverized were burnt beyond recognition, having been 
stripped of all human shape. Those who had been standing some hundred metres from 
the blast were blown away by the superhot shock wave and appeared as if they had been 
cooked alive. 

Yet they were the lucky ones. 

There were hundreds who were begging to be allowed to die but whom death made 
wait for many agonizing days. There were men whose faces had all but melted away and 
whose hands and feet were like roots of an old tree that has been ripped up in a storm. 
What was left of their flesh had swollen up like yeast dough. 

Some of the men pulled through. They suffered from burns, but it was deemed that 
their lives weren’t in immediate danger. Many of them had lost their sight because of the 
bright light that burnt into their eyes like the blaze from a flamethrower. 

Even some of the officers hadn’t managed to escape the effects. A couple of them were 
hospitalized immediately, whereas others, complaining about headaches, nosebleeds and 
burns that had appeared overnight, were admitted during the next days. By the end of 
that week, they began to die. 

It was obvious that the detonation had many unknown effects, even to people who had 
been well-sheltered during the explosion but had arrived to investigate the scene or 
remove the wounded prisoners soon afterwards. 

Maria applied for a transfer. 

“As you can see,” she told Kammler, “my daughter is expecting. Evidently the radiation 


levels are much higher than we anticipated. She needs to be removed instantly.” 
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She knew that Kammler was as eager to get rid of her as she was to get away from him. 

“Go to Prague then,” he said indifferently. “You might need to oversee the temporary 
evacuation works if necessary.” 

“We would need to resume work on the Bell,” Maria demanded. “Will you have it 
transported to the Prague testing grounds?” 

“Oh, the Bell isn’t here,” Kammler replied casually. 

“Isn’t here?” Maria felt a cold shiver run down her spine. 

“Well, you were angry about the research teams not being able to study each other’s 
work. I’ve sent the Bell to be studied by Diebner’s team,” Kammler explained with the 
satisfaction of taking vengeance evident in his tone. 

“But this is our project, from the very first” Maria forced the words out quietly and 
composedly, even though she wanted to shout them. “You can’t just take it from us and 
throw to others.” 

“There are no individual projects,” Kammler declared. “Each and every project you 
have been working on is under my supervision and belongs to the Reich’s Armament and 
Munitions Ministry.” 

“Where have you taken the device?” 

“This information is on a need-to-know basis.” 

Maria looked Kammler straight in the eyes — something she avoided doing, as every 
contact with that man seemed to contaminate whatever she had left of her integrity. 

“Am | to understand that we are removed from the project?” she asked. 

“You need to take this up with Reichsminister Speer,” Kammler said, indicating that the 
conversation was over. 

Berlin wasn’t where Maria wanted to go, so she packed her and her daughter’s things 
and the two of them were driven to Prague. The five hour drive took them through the 
area which was lacking in major cities and had therefore been spared destruction — with 
the exception of the small town of Plauen, which had felt the fury of the American Air 
Force. 

Franziska didn’t seem to remember anything that had only recently set her apart from 
everyone else. At some peculiar level, Maria found this very endearing — her daughter was 
as if recovering from a strange illness that had made her both ingenious and horrendous. 


The more she forgot, the more she resembled the daughter Maria had dreamt of having. 
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“What shall we do?” she asked her mother desperately. “How can we escape, if the 
portal has been hidden from us and if | have lost the contact to find out what went 
wrong?” 

“| shall have to speak to Himmler or perhaps Speer,” Maria replied, as worried as her 
daughter but doing her best to appear calm and optimistic. “I’ve heard the two don’t like 
each other and Himmler has tried to oust Speer on several occasions, eager to assume his 
responsibilities. Yet Speer enjoys the Fiihrer’s trust, perhaps even friendship. They can’t 
keep us away from our own project. If necessary, Ill talk to Hitler.” 

The atmosphere at the BMW works in Prague was as tense as everywhere else. Stella 
was there and ecstatic about meeting Maria and Franziska again. From her colleagues, 
Maria heard that Wernher von Braun’s team at Peenemünde was currently being 
evacuated as well, to different locations to keep the Allies from obtaining all of them 
should a location prove vulnerable. The news of the Red Army approaching left no room 
for speculation: the Haunebu plant would soon be evacuated. There were talks of Alpine 
redoubt, an impenetrable vast stronghold in the steep mountains around Berchtesgaden, 
where the government, the army, the treasury and the most important scientific projects 
would be evacuated in case Berlin became too unsafe. This ‘mountain Reich’ had been 
mentioned earlier by Kammler and some of his officers, who considered it to be a kind of 
Shambhala, unreachable by the enemy. 

She also heard that earlier that day Kolberg had fallen to the Russians. This news didn’t 
arrive through the official channels — the film Kolberg was still playing in major cities and 
the reports of the actual location having capitulated would have made the film’s message 
of heroic resistance grotesquely pointless. 

The team was busy constructing the prototype of Haunebu III ‘Ostara’. The reality didn’t 
seem to interfere with the production plans, as the new and complex Vril ‘Destroyer’ was 
being designed for production during autumn-winter of 1945. The nuclear pulse 
propulsion systems had provided the anticipated breakthrough, enabling the craft to 
demonstrate the abilities which up until then had obstinately remained on the drawing 
board. 

Maria described the atomic test at Ohrdruf and its horrible aftermath to a stunned 
audience. She saw the horror in the eyes of the foreign scientists — Belgian and Dutch 


cities were relentlessly targeted by the V-2 rockets and nobody knew what other cities 
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might be added to the list once the German Army evacuated the occupied territories. 

“There is talk of ultimate evacuation to Antarctica,” Doctor Schumann said undecidedly, 
when he was having a walk with Maria one afternoon. 

“I’ve heard that place mentioned,” Maria encouraged him to disclose more. 

“It appears a large base, called Base-211, has been under construction there for years 
now,” Schumann went on. “Most fantastic stories have come to my attention. Thousands 
of young women of Aryan descent, mostly from Ukraine and other occupied countries 
have been resettled there, to be mothers of a new nation. Accordingly, tens of thousands 
of SS troops and officers are to be resettled there as well, if the situation should demand 
that. We all know what the Allies think of the SS. None of them would survive if captured.” 

“Has anyone actually mentioned the war as lost?” Maria asked. 

“The use of that word is out of the question,” Schumann shook his head. “We are still 
scheduling new craft for production in 1946. It is now imperative that our troops prolong 
the conflict to the maximum: if the construction of the series could resume uninterrupted, 
we would have a small fleet of powerful Haunebu III by mid-May.” 

“And what is your personal opinion?” Maria asked. 

“Personal opinion is a luxury none of us can allow,’ Schumann said, yet continued: “1 
don’t think there’s going to be a fleet of Haunebu or Vril. We lack the raw materials and 
manpower. l’ve been fighting to keep my team members from being sent to the Russian 
front — not always successfully. It’s only a question of weeks before the Allies discover the 
plant and level us with their bombs. That means imminent evacuation, which will set our 
production back irretrievably.” 

“But your opinion about the course of the war?” Maria asked carefully, hoping that 
their years of friendship would permit Schumann to speak not as the servant of the 
Reich’s armament program, but as a man who was anxious about the fate of his country. 

“My opinion is weak currency,” Schumann replied, lowering his voice further. “In 
Germany, the truth mustn’t meddle with reality — the reality that we have created and 
that we have pledged to believe in. The truth, however, says that at this point every new 
weapon we design will be turned against us. Certainly, we could develop atomic bombs 
and level some four or five major cities, before we run out of Uranium. Would that win us 
the war? Most certainly not! But it would guarantee us the revenge of the whole world, 


on a level that has no parallel. These bombs would unleash a disaster that dwarfs 
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everything this war has done. The German race would be wiped off the face of the planet, 
save the few hiding in the subterranean bases in the Antarctic.” 

“Do you think Hitler would use these weapons?” 

“l'm afraid he would and he will.” 

“It is time for us to go,” Maria said, and from the eyes of Doctor Schumann, she knew 
that he understood. 

“Yes,” he replied. “You must locate the portal. Offer Himmler whatever he wants - tell 
him that you’ve discovered the secrets of the Aldebaranians; that you'll be able to build a 
team of Haunebus which, once fitted with the Bell, can travel across time and change 
history. | believe he is desperate enough to grab at that offer!” 

In a week, Maria negotiated herself onto a cargo plane which was heading for Munich. 
After discussing things with Franziska and Doctor Schumann, they had arrived at a 
decision to inform all of the Vril and Thule surviving members of the attempt to follow the 
call that had first been issued twenty-five years earlier. It seemed that the global 
catastrophe that Sumi had been referring to, a global disaster that would wipe away 
civilization and level human settlements, was at hand, indirectly orchestrated by none 
other than themselves. 

Perhaps the planet orbiting Aldebaran was some kind of intergalactic high court; and 
those who were summoned there were to be tried for atrocities that had undone the 
developments of millennia. 

Maria asked that question of Lothar, who was the only one of the Thule members she 
was able to reach in the city that lay in ruins. 

“This thought scares me,” Lothar replied after a long pause. “We have always thought 
of them as our friends. Now you’re suggesting that we’ve been instructed to build our 
own gallows; and all of a sudden it makes frightening sense.” 

Maria was eager to get in touch with General Haushofer, but learnt to her dismay that 
the General had travelled to Berlin in order to save his son. Albrecht, who had been under 
SS surveillance since Hess’s flight to England, had been involved in the 20" July plot to kill 
Hitler; he had gone into hiding but had been discovered in a Bavarian farmhouse just 
before Christmas and taken to Moabit prison in Berlin. It was feared that he was to be 
executed. Hitler and Himmler, friends of the general, had refused to receive him but the 


old man, desperate and determined, had stubbornly remained in Berlin. 
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Maria felt she was the only one who was able to do something, anything. It was time to 
establish herself as the mother of the Führer’s daughter, as a woman who had since her 
earliest days given her best to provide him with unique knowledge. 

Lothar offered to fly Maria to Berlin in his private plane that had been collecting dust in 
a hangar for a while, as fuel was no longer easily obtained. He pulled some strings and the 
next day, his Klemm KI 35 took off. 

Deceptively good news was that the US President Roosevelt had died and the carpet 
bombing of Berlin had ceased. In reality it meant that the Russian army was at the city 
gates and the Americans, who had made a pact with them allowing the Russians to be the 
ones to take the German capital, didn’t want them to run the risk of friendly fire. It was a 
cunning ceasefire which heralded the final battle for life and death. 

Lothar had more news to tell Maria, who hadn’t met with the other Thule members for 
a long time and had refrained from keeping up correspondence with them, since she knew 
that every letter the members of the science team sent was subjected to Kammler’s 
censorship. 

It shouldn’t have been easy for Lothar to discuss Sigrun, who at one point had been his 
fiancée; but either time had healed the wounds or he merely put on a brave face in 
bringing Maria fully up-to-date with the fate of this earliest and dearest friend who had 
drifted away from both of them. 

Maria had heard that Sigrun had had an affair with Field Marshal Rommel, a married 
man and one of the most popular high officers in the country as well as being feared and 
respected as ‘The Desert Fox’ by the enemy. Rommel had recently died and been buried 
with full honours. What Maria didn’t know was the fact that the Field Marshal had also 
been involved in the 20" July plot. Because he was a national hero whose court martial 
would have severely damaged the morale of the army, he had been forced to commit 
suicide. Sigrun herself had been questioned and detained by the Gestapo; this ordeal had 
left her shaken and disturbed. 

Maria’s self-confidence wavered. She realized that nobody was safe against persecution 
and death. Friendship and loyalty were valueless cards at the table of high politics. 

Halfway over Germany, as the gray sun was setting in the mist, Lothar’s plane almost 
ran into a squadron of American bombers. Lothar reduced altitude dramatically and, 


almost scraping the treetops, they managed to avoid an uneven combat with the 
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Americans, who were headed towards Dresden. 

It was spring, but the sight of green pastures and forests that were awaking to new life 
didn’t fill Maria’s heart with joy. She was carrying the dead of winter in her soul and there 
was no spring or summer that could melt the block of ice that was keeping her heart a 
prisoner. 

But there was no greenery visible once they approached Berlin. The city looked like a 
vast pile of ashes, gray and lifeless. Lothar landed on a military airfield and was, after 
some bargaining and rank-pulling, granted a car to take them to the Reich Chancellery, a 
ruin amidst an endless field of ruins. 

Maria applied for an audience with Himmler and was informed that the Reichsführer 
was currently with the Fuhrer. Hitler and those closest to him had taken shelter in the 
bunker below the Reich Chancellery. It looked and smelled even worse than the tunnels 
inside the Owl Mountains. 

The harshness of the circumstances, its sharp contrast with the carefully cultivated 
image of the Third Reich that had been polished to perfection in the visual language of 
Speer, took Maria by shock. Here, in these narrow catacombs, under flickering light bulbs, 
was the leader of Germany, the new Messiah, who had been idolized and followed by 
millions. He was hiding here like a maddened rabid wolf who has been ostracized even by 
its own pack. 

Bormann seemed to have assumed the duties of Hitler’s private secretary. If he was 
surprised to see Maria, he appeared too tired to display any emotions. He ordered Maria 
to wait and disappeared, while one of the lady secretaries, who introduced herself as 
Traudl, offered her some tea. 

After some time, Himmler entered the modest chamber that served as a waiting room. 
From his eyes, Maria saw that he hadn’t lost any of his fanatical self-belief; on the contrary 
— he clung to it blindly, like a martyr who faces Death and assures himself that his 
convictions make him equal to it. He waved Traudl to leave and closed the door behind 
him ominously. 

“After you’ve had a discussion with the Führer, you must come to me,” he said without 
greeting. “lII be waiting for you in my office at the Chancellery.” 

“In fact, | came to meet you, not the Führer,” Maria said. 


“You'll have to see him,” Himmler gave the surprising order. 
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“How is the Fuhrer?” Maria asked, standing up in anxiety. 

Himmler made an involuntary move with his head, as if to convince himself that the 
door behind him remained closed. 

“Not good,” he said in a subdued tone. “Not good at all.” 

“Is he ill?” 

“He’s been ill for years,” Himmler replied, “and what nature hasn’t damaged has been 
done by Doctor Morell, who keeps him heavily medicated around the clock. But he seems 
to be losing his mind.” 

“Doctor Morell?” 

“The Fuhrer. His ideas are no longer coherent. | don’t want you to mention the Bell 
project to him.” 

“Does the Führer not know about it?” Maria was astonished. 

“Whatever you say, don’t make any empty promises,” Himmler instructed her. “Just 
observe him. | need to know your opinion.” 

Bormann’s adjutant opened the door. 

“The Fuhrer will see you now,” he said. “He has about half an hour before his 
procedures with Doctor Morell.” 

As the door to the Fuhrer’s office opened, Maria jumped slightly at the direct stare of 
the painted eyes that looked at her from the portrait on the wall, as if the image of 
Frederick the Great had only just taken his eyes from the Fuhrer’s in order to scan the 
intruder. Hitler was standing with his back towards her. His left hand that he 
characteristically held behind his back was shaking strongly. 

“Have you heard about the miracle of the House of Brandenburg?” he asked as if of 
himself. Without waiting for an answer, he went on: 

“During the Seven Years War, in February 1761, the Russians were marching on Berlin. 
The situation was hopeless for the great Frederick and for Prussia. The king decided to kill 
himself, but as he was preparing to do so, the news of the death of the Russian Czarina 
Elisabeth reached him. Her nephew Peter who succeeded her, immediately negotiated 
peace with Prussia. A treaty of peace was signed on 15" May that year.” 

He now turned to Maria and took her hand. 

“How nice of you to visit me. But you should have come next week, on my birthday. We 


plan to have a small reception here. Nothing fancy, just some friends and loyal staff 
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gathering. My chef has promised to conjure something up; | don’t know how she does it, 
the precious woman!” 

Maria had completely forgotten about the impending birthday. In these days of death, 
birth had less and less grounds for celebration. She muttered some words of 
congratulation. 

“The Americans seem to have decided to present me with a few days of peace and 
quiet,” Hitler said. “It’s marvelous to be able to breathe without the constant plaster dust 
falling from the ceiling.” 

He gave a weird barking laugh. 

“But more than dust will fall when we make them a gift of an atomic bomb,” he giggled 
awkwardly. “Did you witness the test? Wasn’t it formidable?” 

“It was horrible,” Maria said quietly. 

“And so it needs to be!” Hitler approved. “I’ve heard that three bombs, many times 
more powerful than the one you saw go off, are ready to be sent up and von Braun will 
soon show us what he can do!” He turned his head away and his eyes seemed to look into 
that future moment when the sky would be ablaze with a deadly blast. 

“My Führer...” Maria said tentatively, trying to establish eye contact with the man who 
for a while seemed to have lost touch with reality. “These bombs must not be used. This is 
not who we are. This is not who you are, Adolf.” 

For the first time since their first meeting in Munich, Maria called the leader of the 
country by his first name. 

Hitler barely noticed that. He seemed to be in a world of his own, probably one in 
which he was more Frederic the Great who was relieved by a miracle and less Adolf Hitler, 
who was still craving for one. 

“A couple of days ago, we felt the wings of the Angel of History rustle through the 
room,” he seemed to change the subject. “The news arrived of the death of President 
Roosevelt. Goebbels and Himmler made big words under the portrait of Frederick the 
Great, about history repeating itself and Germany being saved at the eleventh hour. They 
were so emotive, almost moving in their sincere naivety.” 

“But perhaps a miracle will happen?” Maria tried to reassure Hitler, who seemed to 
have abandoned all hope and yet achieved an uncanny inner peace. 


“But my dear,” he said, “the miracle has already happened! We have made it reality!” 
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“| don’t understand,” Maria faltered. “What is that miracle?” She looked around her in 
the small, damp, windowless underground chamber where nothing spoke of hope. 

“It’s the miracle of our legacy,” Hitler replied, with a gleam in his eyes that resembled 
the fiery embers of yesteryear but were merely feverish wildfires of decay. 

“Our legacy?” Maria repeated mechanically. She didn’t understand how anyone could 
speak of legacy in the twilight of the world without tomorrow. 

Hitler straightened up and, for a moment, assumed a shadow of the air of majesty that 
had made the whole nation obey him. 

“I shall leave behind a different world,” he said. “No other ruler in history has changed 
the future as | have. Many will say that | have destroyed the world. But how could a new 
world, a new civilization be born, to replace an old one, if that old one isn’t disposed of?” 

“Is that how we want to go down in history — as destroyers?” Maria whispered. 

“|, too, have asked myself how | shall be remembered,” Hitler replied. “But | know the 
answer. | shall be remembered as a tyrant, as a mass murderer, as an arch enemy of 
mankind for all times. | have come to terms with that. There is no other way. In order for 
me to complete my mission, | must embrace the absoluteness of my sacrifice. We are not 
talking about physical sacrifice. Death comes to all of us. I’m not even talking about 
emotional sacrifice - | can’t take solace in hoping that one day people will redeem or even 
understand my actions. Nobody will say “He was a misunderstood genius, ahead of his 
time.” | know that the hatred for me will know no limits, and that is essential.” 

“But... what is this sacrifice?” Maria asked. 

Hitler took a deep breath. 

“l am talking about the ultimate sacrifice: volunteering to condemn your soul to eternal 
damnation. | have unleashed the war that has killed more people than any other conflict 
or disaster in history. There will be no redemption for that. So | forfeit my own salvation. 
Can there be more for a man to give? Or is it a sin of vanity to think, that mine is the 
ultimate sacrifice, the like of which the world has never yet seen?” 

“But — what is the purpose of this sacrifice?” Maria tried in vain to read sense into the 
confusing message. 

Hitler gave a rush of speech as if he had rehearsed for this moment. 

“| want to confide in you, because we know each other’s deepest secrets, and will take 


them to our graves with us,” he said. “I have finally come to understand my mission. It has 
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been to ensure peace for future generations. To reveal the horrors of war as they have 
never been revealed before. To probe the outer limits of human sacrifice. And that is why 
we need the new bomb: this sacrifice would be incomplete without it!” 

Maria buried her face in her hands. 

“Please stop it!” 

“Throughout history, not a single generation has managed to exist without having 
been involved in constant conflicts,” Hitler went on; “without wars between and for 
nations, people, religions. Countries formed alliances, but their people hated each other. 
In the future world, Europe will never see war again. Generations of nationalities will live 
in peace and friendship that isn’t feigned or dictated by their rulers, but comes from their 
hearts.” 

“All, but the Jews,” Maria whispered against her better judgement. 

Hitler’s lips grinned in a victorious smile. 

“You think it has been my mission to create a world without the Jews. | now know that 
it has always been my mission to create a world for the Jews.” 

Maria watched the man before her silently, afraid to breathe or to move, as if hoping 
her quiescence would finally turn her invisible. Was she being tested, or fooled, in some 
horrendous game? 

But Hitler went on, taking no notice of her bewilderment. He lowered his voice, as if to 
hide his words from Frederick the Great. 

“I know that for my whole life | have had a guiding spirit who has directed my actions, 
who has guarded me from all harm so that | could accomplish my mission. He has finally 
revealed himself to me.” 

In the dimly lit room, a shadow seemed to be hovering above them. When Hitler’s eyes 
were looking into nothingness, this shadow was reflected from them; alert, menacing. 
Hitler seemed to be talking not to Maria, but to his unseen master. 

“This is an ancient and powerful spirit, who throughout history has been fighting for 
the freedom of his people. It was with Moses, when he received his commandments from 
the Old Gods; it was the dark spirit that commanded King Saul; and the demon that made 
Solomon’s bidding. It returned to Jeremiah the prophet and to Daniel, the seer. 
Throughout history its goal has been to free the Jewish people. Finally, it has been done.” 


“Done — but how?” Maria, who had managed to take hold of herself somehow, asked. 
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“You have massacred most of the Jews in Germany and in the occupied countries! How 
can this immeasurable suffering bring a nation freedom?” 

Hitler had anticipated this question. 

“For a hundred generations, Jews have been persecuted. This is about to change. One 
generation has been sacrificed in order for the next hundred generations to live without 
fear.” 

“But what about Germany?” Maria asked as if in an unreal dream. 

“German people, too, have been liberated. Never again will they suffer from the 
omnipotent superiority complex. By giving one generation a painful lesson in humility, the 
next generations will know true freedom of spirit!” 

He pounded against his chest furiously. 

“And this shall be my doing! | shall have given everything! Will the Almighty not reward 
me justly for the greatest sacrifice a man can offer?!” 

“| see it now,” Maria whispered, staring at the man whose words had once filled her 
with hope and courage. 

Hitler again took her hand, as if to bid her farewell, and smiled: 


|” 


“So you see - | shall emerge victorious after all 


Chapter LVII — Berlin, 1945 


Maria barely registered how she left the Fuhrer’s office. The inexplicable confessions of 
Hitler and the dark shadows that seemed to be filling the room like poisonous swamp gas 
appeared to have clouded her awareness as well as his, leaving her in a bewildered stupor. 

After petrifying her with his theory of total self-vindication, the Fuhrer had apologized 
that there was no champagne to offer. He had sent his love to Franziska and briefly mused 
on the days of their youth in Munich. All this Maria had perceived as if from a distance. 

Bormann also spoke to her, but his whole being had the appearance of a clay mask that 


had begun to crack, revealing an ugly reddish glow of dishonesty and treachery beneath. 
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Maria was escorted to the Reich Chancellery, some of which had been closed due to the 
damage to the building, but which still housed offices on the ground floor. 

An officer approached them, saluted and requested Maria to follow him to the office of 
the Reichsminister Speer. This was unexpected as Maria had never met Speer privately. 
She was aware of the confrontation between Speer and Himmler and this made her 
cautious: she feared the minister of armament and war production wished to interrogate 
her or use her against Himmler. 

Speer greeted her gallantly. Like everyone in Berlin, he too had tired eyes and gray skin, 
but his openly anxious demeanour, without any masquerade of fortitude, spoke of 
sincerity and acceptance of reality. 

“| know the Reichsführer is expecting you,” he said, “so | won’t keep you long. | don’t 
really know much about your work — Himmler has projects which even the Fuhrer knows 
nothing about. But | understand that your effort of many years — call it research or visions 
— has successfully produced atomic weapon.” 

Maria didn’t disagree. 

“| have only one request to you,” the Reichsminister continued, standing very close to 
her but refraining from making physical contact. “This is more than a request: it’s a plea; 
from one human being to another. Please — you must not deliver the bombs to the Fuhrer! 
You must destroy them, sabotage them!” 

“But the Fuhrer was adamant,” Maria said, surprised by the unfeigned compassion 
radiating from the man whose position should have dictated a radically different request. 
“Besides, | would have no say in this matter. This project is the responsibility of 
Obergruppenfthrer Kammler.” 

“And he is Himmler’s henchman, who would stop at nothing,” Speer finished the 
thought. He seemed to be searching for words. 

“I know that, in your way, you love the Führer,” he finally said. “As do I. For some, it 
might nowadays seem disgraceful. When we look around us, when we think of where this 
love has brought us, we should reconsider and be repentant. Our love should turn to 
hatred. And so it has done — with many who still call themselves the Führer’s friends. But 
true love and loyalty remain unconditional. You and | — under the ashes, we still see the 
spark that fascinated us twenty years ago when we were certain that Hitler was the 


Messiah who would cleanse and liberate the world of everything base and ugly. A voice 
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within us still keeps asking — ‘What went wrong? How is it possible that an idea as noble 
and pure as his has brought nothing but suffering and agony to the world?’ And it is this 
love that should guide our decisions now that we are facing doom.” 

“| understand you,” Maria said. She wasn’t listening to Speer’s words but knew that she 
had met someone who was able to face reality and yet remain true to his integrity. 

“The Fuhrer is surrounded by enemies and traitors,” Speer said hurriedly and almost in 
a whisper. “There is a spy for the Soviets — he is referred to as ‘Werner’. I’m certain it’s 
Bormann. Himmler is preparing to negotiate with the Americans — he has no idea that 
anybody knows about it. He’s also vain enough to think that the Allies would accept him 
as the new leader of Germany. Goring has his own dreams of leadership: he is preparing 
to take over and oust the Fuhrer, whose military incompetence he blames for the 
downfall. And | — I’m a traitor too. | have sabotaged the Fuhrer’s orders to wipe out the 
German economy and infrastructure; to leave nothing but scorched earth to the 
approaching enemy.” 

“The Fuhrer has requested that?” Maria gasped. 

“He wants nothing to fall into enemy hands — and when | say ‘nothing’, | mean exactly 
that!” Speer replied bitterly. “He ordered Paris to be blown up as we retreated, and he 
was furious when General von Choltitz refused to obey his orders. He ordered the same in 
Warsaw. Now he believes the Germans have no right to survive the Reich. My orders have 
been to systematically blow up everything — bridges, factories, cathedrals and theatres 
alike.” 

“Are these orders being carried out?” Maria whispered. 

“I have done my best to convince the Gauleiters and generals to circumvent the decree 
so that needless destruction could be avoided,” Speer replied. “I am reasonably convinced 
that in the course of days, my actions will be brought to the Fuhrer’s attention. | shall 
probably be shot. But that’s not relevant. In his rage, | am afraid that the Fuhrer would 
give orders to launch the bombs against occupied German cities, to have them wiped off 
the face of the earth. He has told me he wants to go out in a burst of flame, like a hero in 
a Wagner opera — | can imagine he wishes to reserve one bomb for himself, to have the 
whole of Berlin as his funeral pyre.” 

“But what can | do?” Maria asked, tears welling up in her eyes. “I’m not even given the 


location of the bombs! Kammler doesn’t trust me in the least!” 
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“That makes two of us,” Speer and his head stooped. “Then the twilight of the Reich 
will be even more disastrous than | had imagined,” were his parting words. 

Himmler’s eyes reflected a world of pretence where the acceptance of defeat was an 
unknown concept. He received Maria in his office with the windows nailed shut with 
planks and most of the furniture packed for evacuation. 

“Tell me what you saw, when talking to the Fuhrer!” he demanded, explosive in his 
irritability. 

Maria sat at his large desk. She needed to investigate Himmler’s state of mind; to find 
out if what Speer had said was true. 

“You are right,” she said. “The Fuhrer is losing his mind.” 

“| knew you would see it,” Himmler hissed victoriously. “Our country, our whole future 
is now at the mercy of a madman. This has to be stopped before the German nation faces 
extinction.” 

“And it’s you who is going to change that?” Maria asked. She was getting too exhausted 
to hide her bitterness behind a simulation of alliance. 

Himmler mistook the question for a statement with the weight of prophecy, and turned 
to face Maria eagerly. 

“Did you see this?” he asked. “Did you see me change the course of history, as the 
leader of Germany?” 

“| have lost my ability to see into the future a long time ago,” Maria dodged the 
question. 

“Come now, don’t be modest!” Himmler exclaimed. “Hitler’s presence always has this 
effect on you — he brings out the seer in you, even in his delusional state. You must tell me 
what you saw!” 

Maria’s brain, which had for a while placed itself on standby, reactivated. It was the 
time for one last piece of bargaining; to give Himmler exactly what he wanted in order to 
get what she needed. Dickering, extorting, pressurizing and toadying - no cards were to be 
left unplayed. 

“Yes, | saw it,” she began quietly. “I was afraid to admit it, because what my visions 
showed me was treason.” 

Himmler grew pale, but even more excited. 


“Treason? Really? Committed by whom?” he attempted to sound ignorant. 
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“By you, Reichsführer!” Maria replied. “I saw you negotiating peace with the Americans 
— as the new leader of Germany!” 

“And...” Himmler gulped. “And was | successful?” 

“These were but visions,” Maria appeared to dismiss her follies. “Why would we need 
to negotiate peace with the enemy — now that we have the weapons to crush them? 
Which is exactly what the Führer plans to do.” 

“Did you mention your visions to anyone?” Himmler asked with sweat breaking out on 
his forehead. 

“No, Reichsführer,” Maria denied. “The FUhrer’s personal secretary was very interested 
in the conversation we had...” 

“| hope you didn’t tell Bormann anything!” Himmler all but shouted. 

“No, | did not,” Maria said appeasingly. “I don’t trust him, at all.” 

“And you’re doing the right thing,” Himmler said, taking his seat opposite Maria. He 
quickly poured himself some water from the decanter and emptied the glass. 

“There are three bombs,” he then said quietly, “and | know there won’t be any more 
produced before the summer. I’m aware that the Führer wants to launch the bombs 
against London, New York and Moscow. But I’m afraid it’s too late to launch such a 
counter-attack at this stage. Three bombs are not enough to change the course of the war. 
The Russian offensive is about to begin any moment now. Against the fifty thousand 
defenders of the city, they have two million men encircling Berlin, hungry for blood, ready 
to rape and kill every living creature. A hundred thousand dead in New York and London 
would make the Americans as vindictive as the Russians.” 

“But they are valuable as arguments,” Maria said. 

“Arguments?” 

“To demonstrate your good will towards the Americans,” Maria explained. “By making 
them a gift of the nuclear warheads.” 

“To present our enemy with the wonder weapons we have finally acquired?” Himmler 
repeated the proposal incredulously. 

“At least, to have them as your ace of trumps,” Maria suggested smoothly. “You would 
be seen as a powerful advocate for peace. And the new leader of Germany.” 

Himmler stared into her eyes. 


“Your visions give me strength,” he said after a pause and his voice had acquired its 
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usual oratorical qualities. “I have indeed been corresponding with Count Bernadotte, head 
of the Swedish Red Cross. | hope to approach the Americans through him. | have indeed 
contemplated handing our three bombs over to them; therefore | have arranged these to 
be transported to Berlin. They are well stored in underground vaults without anyone but 
those closest to me knowing about their existence. | have informed the Fuhrer that it will 
take at least another week before the bombs are fully operational — by that time | hope to 
have negotiated peace. There is no fear that the Americans would use the bombs against 
us: they will have taken hold of most of our major cities anyway, and | shall hand them the 
keys to Berlin. With such weapons at their disposal, | hope to make them our allies against 
the Bolshevik hordes: with all three bombs dropped on Russia, the Soviets would have no 
alternative but to surrender. Or, alternatively, the Americans could use the bombs to end 
the war in the Pacific. They could bring the Japanese to their knees.” 

“But you mustn’t offer them the Bell,” Maria suggested carefully. 

“Why would they be interested in a machine that ages one to death?” Himmler 
dismissed the thought. 

“It’s not the fact that the pilots were killed that should grab your attention,” Maria said, 
“but the fact how they died.” 

“Of old age, after some alleged outer space journey that was by all accounts a failure,” 
Himmler stated his opinion. 

“We were wrong,” Maria shook her head. “We thought that the craft would only be 
able to travel through space — whereas in fact it only travels in time!” 

“Can you explain that?” Himmler resumed his seat. 

“We thought that the pilots travelled to a distant star and back, which at the speed of 
light would take about one hundred and forty years,” Maria said. “But | now know that the 
craft was taken back in time.” 

“Where? To what time?” Himmler demanded. 

“| believe the craft remained where it was — in the Owl Mountains. | believe that the 
pilots emerged from the craft and found themselves in the past. We don’t know, when 
exactly: the logbook and the hours of film the men shot had turned to dust. | even think 
that the men remained in the past for a long time — perhaps for their whole lives. They 
grew old; lost their hair and their teeth. As they felt the end approaching, they once again 


put on their uniforms, climbed back into their craft and died. Eventually they were 
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transported back to our time.” 

Himmler was silent for a minute, trying to come to terms with the alternative report. 

“Even if that were to make sense,” he then passed his verdict, “the practical 
applications of such craft are zero. The men were unable to bring back any information. It 
was and would be a suicide mission.” 

“| disagree with the former,” Maria said. “Suicide mission — that it might be. But not 
without a practical application. Isn’t it exactly what we planned — to go back in time and 
change our history?” 

“What could | change if | went back in time a hundred or a thousand years?” Himmler 
wasn’t convinced. “It would simply mean that we wouldn’t be having that conversation, 
because | would never have been born!” 

“But think how different things would be,” Maria reasoned, “when you, as a young man 
in Munich, living in your parents’ apartment, were approached by a man from the future 
who would tell you that it’s you who should be the Fuhrer of Germany?” 

“This is too complicated,” Himmler shook his head. “So, you are suggesting that we test 
the Bell again? How would it be different this time?” 

“This time it would be very different,” Maria replied. “We know that the amount of 
energy created was much too great. It probably threw the men back a long time ago, 
perhaps thousands of years, before there were human settlements in Europe — why else 
are there no ancient legends or scriptures telling us about two soldiers who appeared 
from nowhere? First of all, we should learn to fine-tune the device by reducing the energy 
output. Then, we would need to have historians instead of pilots — someone who knows 
and understands where he’s going and what is expected of him. The travellers would most 
probably not return, but their mission could save Germany.” 

“It couldn’t turn out much worse than it is,” Himmler yielded to the fantastic idea. “You 
have my authority to resume your experiments.” 

“But we’re kept away from the device,” Maria complained. “We’re not even told where 
it is stored.” 

“YII issue Kammler orders to dedicate full attention and resources to the Bell project,” 
Himmler replied. “The device is stored in the impenetrable mountains of the Alpine 
Redoubt. You will be taken there immediately.” 


“My daughter and some of my team members are at the Prague testing grounds, and 
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others are in Ohrdruf.” 

“The Vril and Haunebu plants have received an order to evacuate,” Himmler told her. “I 
shall have you flown to Berchtesgaden, where you can contact the local authorities and 
wait for the evacuees to arrive. Kammler’s commando should get there in a couple of 
days.” 

“| flew here with Lothar Weiss,” Maria interrupted him. “If you would issue him license 
to be my pilot and assistant, this would make things run smoothly.” 

“As you wish,” Himmler agreed. 

The telephone on his table rang and the hollow sound, reverberating in the cold, silent 
room, made Maria jump. 

“The Russians have launched an attack on Seelow Heights to the east of the city,” 
Himmler said as he slammed the receiver down. “Soon their artillery will be close enough 


to start shelling the city centre. The final act has begun.” 


Chapter LVIII - Berlin, Alpine Redoubt 1945 


A strange thing happened as Maria was about to leave the Reichsfiihrer’s office. 

“Are you able to protect yourself, should it be needed?” he asked, opening the door to 
her. 

“Against whom?” 

“There are saboteurs everywhere,” Himmler said. “The Allies’ spies have infiltrated us 
at every level. The Bell is the best hidden project in the whole Reich, but as the curtain 
closes, | believe there are many who would give their lives to get hold of it.” 

He turned to the officer who was standing at attention behind his office door. 

“Hand me your gun,” he said. 

“| beg your pardon, Reichsführer?” 


“Your gun please,” Himmler repeated, reaching out his hand and accepting the Mauser 
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from the perplexed young guard. 

“You need to defend the Bell with your life — and be prepared to kill for it,” Himmler 
said. “Keep this pistol in your handbag at all times. It might save your life — or the life of 
your daughter.” 

Maria accepted the gun emotionlessly. 

“There’s someone else who needs to be saved,” she said, as the lock of her handbag 
snapped shut. “Albrecht Haushofer, the son of General Haushofer, has been imprisoned.” 

“He sealed his own fate when he aligned himself with the rebels,” Himmler’s face grew 
hard. 

“But he is our friend, Heinrich!” Maria said, looking deeply into the Reichsfuhrer’s eyes. 

For amoment, Himmler was taken aback by her intense stare, but then he frowned: 

“General Haushofer shouldn’t have married a Jewess and brought up a son who is 
working against us. He was the one who maintained correspondence with the Duke of 
Hamilton for Hess. This alone should have earned him death sentence. He is involved with 
the Red Orchestra spy ring and was active in the 20" July assassination plot. He will be 
executed and there is nothing that I’d care to do about it.” 

Maria could tell that further argument would be futile. She shook her head sadly, 
turned, and left. 

Lothar was waiting for her, smoking nervously. 

“Did you talk to the Fuhrer about Albrecht?” he asked. 

“| had no opportunity,” Maria replied. “But | spoke with Himmler. He is convinced that 
Albrecht has deserved whatever awaits him.” 

Lothar remained silent for a while. 

“| met with the general,” he said. “He would very much like to see you tonight, before 
we leave.” 

“Tonight? Where is he?” 

“He is to all intents and purposes living on the street opposite the Moabit prison. He 
has taken a room at a cheap hotel nearby and spends his days hoping to be allowed to 
meet his son. He never is.” 

Maria grabbed Lothar’s hand. 

“How could | face him, Lothar?” she almost cried. “How can | look him in the eyes, 


knowing that his son is to be executed and | was unable to save him?” 
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But it would have been unthinkable to leave without seeing the general and imploring 
him to go with them, even if that offer was certain to be turned down. 

Maria wasn’t prepared to find the general having aged as he had. Admittedly, he was 
seventy-five, but regardless of his age he had always been an example of proud military 
posture and spiritual clarity that made his old eyes shine. None of it remained: Maria saw 
a tired, worn out shadow of him, who barely seemed to be holding on to life -not from an 
urge to live but for the desperate hope to save the life of his son. 

Seeing Maria, there appeared a faint glimmer of frantic hope in his eyes, but it died 
almost instantly. Lothar had been foolish enough to tell the general about Maria’s meeting 
with the Fuhrer and the Reichsführer, evidently leaving the impression that she would 
somehow sort the matter out. Now, as the general saw Maria looking almost as tortured 
and disheartened as he felt, it was clear that the expected result had been but a vain 
illusion. 

Nevertheless, the old man strived to be as gallant as always. 

“I shall never fail to be amazed,” he said. “It’s more than twenty-five years since our 
first meeting, and yet you have barely aged at all. Surely, you carry the force of Vril inside 
you!” 

They both had tears in their eyes as they embraced each other. Both knew that this 
would be their last meeting. Neither of them had ever dreamt that a moment such as this 
would ever arrive, and certainly not in the desolate setting of a tawdry hotel room with 
boarded windows. 

“| don’t think my son’s cell can be much worse than this,” the general mustered up his 
strength to make light of the situation. “And he probably meets a lot of friends there. 
From what | hear, Moabit is brimming with intellectuals.” 

“Dear General, you don’t have to be brave for me,” Maria said quietly. 

“But | have to,” General Haushofer said through his teeth. “It’s not only for you. It’s for 
my son and for my wife that | need to pull through.” 

“Have you been able to talk to Albrecht?” Maria asked. 

“Oh no. They don’t permit me to see him. Maria — they don’t even tell me if my son is 
still alive!” 

The general broke down in tears. 


It was an agonizing farewell. Maria wanted to implore the general to come with her; to 
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promise to lead him and his wife away from this dying world, but she knew her words 
would be wasted. The general would never escape without his son, whatever hell he was 
doomed to suffer through. 

Lothar and Maria left the smouldering city behind and headed south. The 
Reichsfthrer’s authorization provided them with fuel and particularly courteous service at 
the airport. Lothar had suggested that they spend the night in Berlin, but Maria was 
anxious to get as far from the capital of death as possible. 

Their plan was to stay overnight in Munich instead, where Maria would try to get in 
touch with as many Vril and Thule members as she could. Once she was back at the base 
her letters would again have been transmitted through Kammler, but she was reasonably 
confident that the messages posted from Munich would reach them safely. She typed 
several notes through carbon papers, telling the members to gather in Berchtesgaden in a 
week’s time. 

“Do you think Bavaria will last for another week?” she asked Lothar, who was reading 
through one of the copies of the letter. 

“If it’s Himmler’s plan to prolong the war while negotiating peace until a new series of 
weapons is ready, then I’d give us about two to three weeks,” Lothar replied. “But how are 
you planning to get everybody out? Do you think Kammler would permit you to use one 
of the new Haunebus for your experiment?” 

“| don’t know,” Maria said desperately. Whatever she imagined the outcome of her 
summons to be, her trail of thoughts always ran into a brick wall that forced her to take 
another route. Perhaps it was altogether too late to organize a successful escape. 

“You have typed too many,” Lothar observed, counting the copies and placing them in 
envelopes. “I don’t think there are many of us left — or many who are able to join you at 
that short notice.” 

Maria didn’t want to think of those whom she would never see again. She wanted her 
letters to be addressed to everyone whom she had once imagined would join her on the 
ultimate journey. 

Lothar didn’t understand that. He took an envelope and fingered it uncomfortably. 

“You’ve addressed this one to Elke,” he said quietly. “But she was killed in the Munich 
bombing, in July. Even the house where she lived is gone. The whole street is. Have you 


forgotten that?” 
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“| haven’t,” Maria replied, her lips almost closed. “But | need to send it. Otherwise | 
wouldn’t find closure.” 

“I see,” Lothar said. Maria didn’t have to look at him to know that his words had the 
purple hue of those lies which are said in compassion, and carry no guilt in them. 

The next morning they flew to Salzburg and from there took the short trip to 
Berchtesgaden. These beautiful landscapes and almost surreally dainty little towns had 
remained unscathed by war. 

“It will change soon,” Lothar commented on Maria’s emotions. “The Alpine redoubt 
will be furiously attacked by the Allies soon. They can’t find or destroy the bases in the 
mountains, but they’ll be sure to level all the towns and villages in the vicinity, to cut our 
supply lines.” 

“What exactly is the redoubt?” Maria asked. 

“The ultimate lie,” Lothar replied with a sardonic smile. “Basically no more than a 
propaganda gimmick to do what Himmler wants: to prolong the war.” 

“Himmler assured me he wants peace and is about to start negotiations with the Allies, 
representing the new German government,” Maria corrected Lothar. 

“Another trick. He wants to negotiate the surrender of Berlin and secure his own 
position as a man of peace. Meanwhile, the propaganda ministry is spreading rumors of a 
massive fortress hidden in Alps, where a million troops will be fighting an endless guerrilla 
war; with countless mines feeding numerous aircraft and rocket bases where war 
production would be carried on. This keeps the Allies at their toes. In fact, aside from 
scientific plants and production lines that have been dug inside the mountains, there 
would be no military resistance. We simply have no more troops left. | think Himmler’s 
plan B is to emigrate with the remainder of his SS to the New Swabia, while leaving a false 
impression that the government is actually well hidden in the Alps. The Allies would waste 
years combing through that vast inaccessible area.” 

“So they just want to hide us, to prevent us from falling into the hands of the enemies,” 
Maria deduced. 

“We’ll have to be very careful,” Lothar agreed. “Once they can no longer hide us, they 
have two options: either to bargain with us...” 

“or to exterminate us,” Maria finished the unpleasant thought Lothar had hesitated 


to voice. 
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“Everything will be done to destroy all evidence of Von Braun’s rockets, or the 
Haunebus, or the atomic reactor, or the Bell,” Lothar concurred. 

“Himmler is planning to use the three bombs for bargaining,” Maria told him. 

“Is he?” Lothar became worried, but arrived at a conclusion in a moment: 

“Well, | suppose it’s better to hand the bombs to the Allies instead of dropping them 
on them.” 

The sign at the roadside said: ‘Berchtesgaden’. 

“Twenty five years from our last trip here,” Lothar observed in an uncharacteristically 
pensive voice. “How young we were. How wrong we were.” 

Maria scanned the majestic mountains. Somewhere in them was the cave she had 
walked out of, having lost a year and a lifetime of memories. She never allowed the 
thought to prevail, but she had a vague feeling that as the inevitable conclusion drew 
closer, the secrets that had been locked inside her for years would break out when she 
needed them the most. 

Outwardly, Berchtesgaden may have looked the same as on her last visit, but as they 
approached the base at the foot of the mountains, the increasing visibility of military 
personnel and equipment betrayed the nearness of the front line. 

On their arrival they learnt that the evacuated E-IV members from the Giant had 
already reached Berchtesgaden and from there had been stationed at the base in the Alps, 
while the Vril and Haunebu team was due to arrive the next day. Maria and Lothar were 
also to be transported to the Alpine base, where they would wait for Franziska, Doctor 
Schumann and others. 

A young officer was assigned to drive them to the mountains. 

“How far is it?” Maria asked him after the car had pulled off and entered the dense 
forest at the foot of the mountain. 

“About two hour’s drive,” the officer replied, keeping his eyes on the road that got 
steeper and narrower as they zigzagged upwards. 

Maria made enquiries to find out whether Wernher von Braun’s team was also 
scheduled to take refuge in the Alps, and learnt that the Mittlewerk facility in Kohnstein 
had already been evacuated to a nearby city of Oberammergau, where it had settled at 
the Messerschmitt factory. This facility was well hidden inside the Laber Mountains, 


consisting of thirty seven kilometres of tunnels bored into solid rock, making it virtually 
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indestructible. Kammler was reported to be overseeing the evacuation himself — that 
explained his welcome absence. 

They drove deeper and deeper into the mountains, climbing along dirt roads that were 
no more than four-wheel drive paths, squeezing through mountain ravines and deep 
gorges. Soon the imposing woods became thinner. Trees seemed barely able to hold on to 
the rocky surface, which surrounded them like the walls of some prehistoric fortress, 
blocking out the sun. It suddenly became foggy and cold. 

“Are these clouds we are driving through?” Maria asked and saw the driver nod. 

They headed into a tunnel, which appeared so unexpectedly and was so inconspicuous 
that Maria’s heart missed a beat when the car dived into its abrupt darkness. 

After a couple of minutes, they exited into what appeared to be a natural funnel in the 
midst of the mountains. The energy of that place, rather intimidating in its desolate 
magnificence, took Maria instantly back to her days in Tibet, as she had travelled deeper 
and deeper into the sacred mountains to find the hidden monastery. She knew that these 
mountains were related; that they hid a network of naturally occurring portals, which 
connected the ranges to one another on a level which reason was unable and reluctant to 
explain. And yet, she had once already crossed the invisible threshold that permits 
humans to move like gods at the speed of thought. So why should she be afraid to do it 
again? 

They arrived on a huge natural platform that opened into the vast view high over the 
mountain range on one side and closed against a steep high wall on the other. There were 
some fir trees, the tops of which were heavy with snow. Large barracks and hangars, 
constructed to look like hillocks and natural formations, were covering the plateau. In the 
mountain wall there were several openings with grey metal doors that blended into the 
overall landscape. The location was like a nest of some enormous prehistoric flying 
predator, well-hidden from the eye and virtually inaccessible, especially if the predator 
was nesting. 

The car drove into a hangar which went much deeper into a hill than was evident at 
first sight. There were dozens of military vehicles and motor bikes, some being serviced by 
soldiers. Through the open gates of a nearby hangar, some helicopters could be seen. 

“The facility is located inside the mountain,” the officer explained. “There are eight 


main tunnels on two or three levels. Most of them are well connected, but some are 
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isolated — against the event that their interiors needed to be completely sealed off in case 
of emergency. The living quarters are on the ground levels of the second and third 
systems. Your teams will be billeted in the third. When General Kammler returns, he will 
explain to you the locations of your research facilities.” 

Maria and Lothar were taken to one of the tunnel entrances where they boarded an 
electric trolley, which took them inside the mountain. The tunnels had been dug 
hurriedly; they were moist and poorly lit. The living conditions in their quarters were 
austere even compared to those inside the Owl Mountains. But there was a glow that 
wasn’t visible to the eye and a vibration that wasn’t felt with physical senses, which spoke 
to Maria of a mystic connection this mountain had with the core of the Earth. 

Maria met with the members of the nuclear team, busy installing the reactor in a large 
hall at the far end of one of the two isolated tunnels. Even though there was no conclusive 
information, Maria was sure that the most remote tunnel, currently sealed off and 
constantly guarded by armed soldiers, was housing the Bell. It was clear that in the event 
of Allied invasion the entrances to these tunnels would be detonated, thus sealing the 
devices deep in the mountains. 

“| don’t even know why we bother,” a Danish engineer said when unpacking the 
reactor. “Our supplies are almost nonexistent — we can’t produce any more bombs.” 

“WWe’d better hide that fact,” another, Norwegian physicist commented, casting a 
cautious glance at Maria. “If we’re of no use, we'll probably be shot.” 

That night Maria tuned in to the pulsating energy that shot through the mountain. She 
looked into all the empty chambers and found one which seemed to be at an intersection 
of force fields. She listened to the monotonous but strangely soothing humming of the 
ventilation shaft and meditated, until she dissolved into sleep. 

In the total blackness, she saw a figure approaching her. It appeared to be that of a 
woman, but as it got closer Maria saw that it was a man. Even closer, the entity changed 
again and now appeared to her as a child. 

“We have been waiting for you,” it said to her. 

The face and appearance of the speaker seemed to change constantly, taking slightly 
different shapes, all of which appeared safe and benevolent. 

“Why can’t | see who you really are?” Maria asked, after having observed the endless 


variations on a human theme for a while. 
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“We are creatures of energy, from a different world,” the visitor said. “Your physical 
senses cannot perceive us. We may appear to you as whatever you wish us to be.” 

“Where are you?” 

“We are actually very far from your world, but it is we who have always shaped its 
history. This is what our race does: we find worlds that are steeped in misery, and we try 
to give them a second chance.” 

“Are you the Aldebaranians?” Maria asked. 

“We are not. They have long since left your planet — ever since they realized that you 
went wrong.” 

“What do you mean — we went wrong...?” 

“We are the original higher beings who were formed by the supreme creator at the 
very beginning of time,” the entity explained. “We are the immortal souls who were 
initiated to shape the universe and bring life to countless worlds. Those whom you call the 
Aldebaranians were among our first creations. But they and we began to grow apart as 
they advanced and became the ruling race of this galaxy. They deemed themselves to be 
equal to God, because they had great powers. They arrived on your planet millions of 
years ago, when they still had physical bodies — not as solid as yours, but dense enough to 
walk on this planet. In order to reshape this new colony and to mine some resources that 
your world was rich in at the time, they created you — engineered you to be their slaves. 
But they weren’t content with creating mindless drones — they wanted to feel respected 
and revered. So they strived to do the one thing they didn’t have the power to do: to give 
you souls. Some of them offered to lend their own eternal souls so thousands of new, 
much lesser souls could be created from the divine substance.” 

The entity now had the appearance of a beautiful boy of about twelve. 

“But they soon found out that by doing this they had corrupted these souls, damaged 
them beyond repair,” it went on. “These miscreated souls began to multiply like a virus 
that can’t be stopped. Your race began to feel, but it wasn’t the longing for God or eternity 
it felt, but greed and hatred. And instead of worshiping their creators, the new race soon 
began to hate them. You were strong on this planet, because it has immense spiritual 
gravity — the souls born here are bound to remain here, linked to physical bodies, doomed 
to be born over and over again. So the old race left, unleashing a deluge to wipe most of 


you from this planet; but they also left some of their own godlike souls here amongst you. 
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And now they desire those souls back. They are no longer able to physically manifest 
themselves on a solid planet with gravity and magnetism — they can only reach out for you 
telepathically. So, for thousands of years they have been trying to contact those of you 
who carry a particle of them in their souls. Many great men and women have been 
approached; they have been willing to build the portal and spread the word, but it has 
always been too early — your minds hadn’t been developed enough to realize what was 
being taught to you; your society has deemed these people to be madmen or witches. 
Finally, in you, they found someone who understood the message and who was able to 
summon those with the knowledge to construct the portal.” 

“What is your mission?” Maria asked of the old woman who was standing before her. 

“We are correcting that which went wrong,” the entity replied. “You were created 
illegally — by those who had no right to do so. When we first found you, yours was an evil 
race without such concepts as justice, beauty or goodness. We began to introduce these 
perceptions to you. You became a challenge to us; an experiment. Every now and then, 
we take an unborn soul that has a unique concentration of the original soul substance; we 
let it live a lifetime in one of the more advanced worlds and then send it back here to be 
born for the good of mankind. We have been rewriting and rewinding your history many 
times — and we have always seen your civilization destroy itself. It is happening again.” 

“You have my son?” Maria whispered. 

“You are right. When he was conceived, a powerful merger of soul residue was 
concentrated, creating a soul almost as bright as the original ones. It was able to make the 
transition to us; and after a long life in one of the purest and wisest worlds, we brought it 
back here, to be born.” 

“When will my son be born?” Maria asked. She yearned to grab the entity but even in 
her dream she was unable to move. 

“He was born almost a hundred generations ago and his body is long since dead,” the 
visitor said soothingly. “But he was able to change the course of two thousand years of 
history for the better — as well as one man can.” 


|” 


“But | was to be his mother...!” Maria felt tears swelling up in her eyes and knew this 
wasn’t merely occurring in the dream. 
The entity smiled. 


“He chose a good mother. One, who you - in this version of your life - are named after!” 
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Maria was staring into her own eyes — the spirit had taken a form very similar to her, as 
if mirroring a life she might have lived in another age. Perhaps she had, after all, given 
birth to her son, almost two thousand years ago. 

The entity’s words sent a wave of soothing warmth over her. A part of her had always 
known that everything happened for a reason. 

“Is my daughter’s child important?” she asked. 

“She is. We want to take her and purify her to perfection: when she is brought back, 
human history might be able to take a different course. The history that you know of 
might be erased — cleansed of everything destructive and evil. Your generation, once it is 
born again, may live a life where this devastating war will never have been. Do you agree 
to give us this chance — to give your world this chance?” 

The entity now took the shape of a little girl - Maria knew her to be Franziska’s 
daughter. 

“But doesn’t the portal automatically take us to Aldebaran?” she asked. 

“The portal connects you to the primeval life-sustaining power you call Vril. It can take 
you everywhere in time and space. You only need to concentrate. The portal will be open 
for only an instant, because no earthly creature can survive more of its force. You can 
escape, or you can help your world. But you mustn’t remain.” 

“| agree,” Maria said, opening her eyes. 


Aside from the faint humming from the ventilation shaft, there was complete silence. 


Chapter LIX - Alpine Redoubt, 1945 


The dream, or experience, of the previous night had filled Maria with conviction and 
determination that seemed to glow from her. Lothar, who was the first to meet her at the 
breakfast table in the canteen, gazed at her with amazement. 


“Have you had a vision?” he asked her. 
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“It has been more than a vision — a revelation,” Maria replied. “Years of agonizing 
insecurity are over. Leave everything to me.” 

The merger of the two science teams took place later that morning. Franziska was in 
the last car of the motorcade with Stella. She had the appearance of an ordinary, simple 
and beautiful young mother-to-be: the unnerving glimmer in her eyes that had made 
people wary of her presence since her childhood, was gone. 

Maria ran to her and embraced her. During the few days they hadn’t seen each other, 
Franziska’s belly had grown much rounder. It was evident that they must leave as soon as 
possible. 

Franziska was tired after the long and hazardous ride so Maria took her into the living 
quarters and to her chamber. She watched Franziska let her hair down — when she 
removed her shoes, her tresses almost touched the ground. The prediction of the bobbed- 
haired child had come true: a new era was about to begin. 

When her daughter lay on the berth, Maria told her all about her dream of the 
previous night. 

Franziska listened to her as a child would listen to an incredible fairy-tale. 

“It’s fantastic,” she said. “I can’t even imagine myself talking to someone from a far- 
away planet. Are there even others in those planets, whom we could talk to?” 

Seeing Maria’s disheartened reaction, she gave a little laugh. “I know that I’m supposed 
to have communicated with some extraterrestrial intelligence... but perhaps it was just 
some kind of mental disorder | had? Of which | am now cured?” 

“You know it isn’t true,” Maria objected. “Sumi has been speaking to you ever since you 
were a baby.” 

“Every child has an imaginary friend,” Franziska pondered. “Perhaps | just had a more 
vivid imagination. Perhaps | created myself a friend from the stars and was unable to let 
go of her. And perhaps it runs in the family!” 

Maria grew uncomfortably anxious. 

“Stop this nonsense,” she said. “Neither | nor you would’ve been able to collect and 
share information that has influenced the best chemists and physicists in the country!” 

Franziska laughed again. 

“Perhaps we are just two very, very clever women!” 


Later that evening they put on warm clothes and went for a walk with Lothar and 
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Doctor Schumann. 

“We need to be ready to leave in a couple of days,” Maria told them, when they were 
away from the military personnel and reached the snow-capped fir trees. “Franziska is due 
soon, and as soon as most of our members have arrived we must leave.” 

“The question remains, what shall we tell Kammler if he confronts us — and he’s sure to 
do that, when we require a large Haunebu for testing?” Doctor Schumann contemplated. 

“We won’t be requiring a Haunebu,” Maria replied. 

“Surely the Vril Jager isn’t large enough for several people?” Lothar was perplexed. 

“| have come to the conclusion that a craft of any kind is unnecessary,” Maria stopped 
and faced the others. 

“What do you mean, mother?” Franziska blinked in disbelief. 

“We saw it during the two experiments at the Giant,” Maria explained. “The Bell 
created a bubble-shaped field, which enabled everyone who was in it to cross over 
instantly.” 

“You said ‘experiments’ — in plural,” Lothar interrupted her. “I only knew of one.” 

“There was another during which we involuntarily activated the field,” Schumann 
specified. “Two of our scientists who were close to the device disappeared with the 
bubble.” 

“And you think they were taken to another world? Why weren’t they returned dead like 
the two pilots?” Lothar asked. 

“| firmly believe they were indeed taken to another planet,” Maria replied. “And the 
pilots were returned, because they had been armed. We knew that no weapons of any 
kind must be present. Kammler ignored that order and thus killed the pilots as surely as if 
he had shot them himself.” 

“So — you think humans would be safe to travel through space without anything to 
protect them?” Schumann said doubtfully, evidently frightened by the visual image that 
this thought conjured. 

“| do,” Maria sounded very convinced. 

“What a scary experience that would be..!” Franziska gasped. 

“Who do you expect to join us?” Doctor Schumann asked in subdued voice. 

“l'm hoping that Sigrun, Ida and Traute will make it here in time,” Maria replied. “I’ve 


also written to Heisenberg and Theodor Illion who was with me in Tibet, even though we 
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haven’t been in touch for years. Gerti emigrated to Switzerland and we’ve lost contact. | 
wanted to write to von Braun but | know he is too zealously guarded. Even if he wanted to 
join us, his attempt at doing so could jeopardise the whole project.” 

“I think we should definitely ask Stella to join us,” Franziska suggested. 

“If she wants to, | see no objections.” 

“That’s ten people at the most,” Schumann calculated. “Is that all?” 

“There are no others left,’ Maria cast her eyes down. “Many of those who were with us 
in the beginning have died — Prelate Gernot, Countess Hella and the Prince; Princess 
Franziska; Elke and Gudrun. And Georg. Hess and Baron von Sebottendorf are, if alive, lost 
to us. General Haushofer refuses to leave his son, who might already be dead. | could 
think of nobody else.” 

“There are Goring, Himmler and Hitler,” Schumann reminded her carefully. 

“| think they are what we are supposed to escape from,” Maria whispered. 

Sigrun arrived that evening; marring Maria’s joy was the fact that she drove up in 
Kammler’s car. Even though a couple of years younger than Maria, she appeared 
exhausted and lacklustre. Evidently the affair with Rommel and his execution had had a 
devastating effect on her. 

Kammler stepped menacingly close to Maria. 

“Fraulein von Enstetten here landed on the outpost base and demanded to be taken to 
you,” he said sharply. His eyes revealed that since Himmler had issued his carte blanche to 
her, Maria had become a rival to be reckoned with. 

“From now on | require every visitor to make themselves known over radio telephone, 
after which | shall decide whether to admit irrelevant civilians to the redoubt.” 

“Fraulein von Enstetten is by no means an irrelevant civilian!” Maria protested 
vehemently, resisting the urge to back up as she would from a rabid dog. “She has been 
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involved in the project since the very first days!” She went on the offensive. “You should 
know that!” 

Kammler shrugged his shoulders and walked away. 

Maria asked Sigrun if she knew anything about the whereabouts and plans of the other 
awaited members, but it appeared the group had all but lost contact with each other. Thus 


there was nothing to be done but to wait. 


Kammler gave a speech that evening. Since Himmler had made him a general, his voice 
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and words had acquired the harsh quality of armour-piercing ammunition. They never 
seemed to run out, unlike the real thing which, according to him, needed to be produced 
at double speed to feed the war machine. He reported the great successes of von Braun’s 
rockets and urged the E-IV team to push themselves to produce more functional 
Haunebus and Vrils, and to develop new methods in atomic research. 

“Does he wish us to produce enriched Uranium from limestone?” one of the foreign 
nuclear physicists whispered. 

“l'm sure you'll be able to,” a colleague of his replied, “as sure as we are to fuel the 
Haunebus with charcoal!” 

Many members of the team snorted at the sarcastic joke. Kammler didn’t pause nor 
look at them, but Maria was sure he didn’t miss the incident, like a hawk wouldn’t miss 
the scurry of mice in the grass. 

When the miniature rally ended, Kammler sent his adjutant to fetch Maria and 
Franziska. Doctor Schumann was already in his office. 

“The Reichsführer is eager for you to renew your work on the Bell,” Kammler 
announced. “He wishes it to be put to test as soon as you have tuned the device.” 

“This would need countless experiments,” Maria said. 

“You have three days,” Kammler interrupted her. “The Russians have entered the 
suburbs of the capital. A radical new approach is required now.” 

“We still need to conduct experiments,” Maria repeated as if she hadn’t heard the 
general’s directive. 

“You shall experiment on the Bell, but not using a Haunebu,” Kammler exclaimed. 

“What - are you afraid we might try to escape to the past ourselves?” Maria forced 
ironic laughter out of herself. 

“Sometimes | think you would do anything to get away from responsibility — and me,” 
Kammler said rather puzzlingly. 

By the end of that day, the laboratory had been fully installed and was ready to proceed 
with conclusive tests. 

“How can you be sure that an unprotected human would survive that trip?” Doctor 
Schumann asked. “Who says we shan’t just drop down on the floor as mummified 
versions of ourselves?” 


“4 


’d like to think that we weren’t cultivated for decades just to be killed in an elaborate 
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way,” Lothar poked fun at his fears. 

“Come to think of it...” Maria’s eyes looked back into the past. “Without those 
messages; without the Vril and Thule societies, without men like Eckardt or Prelate Gernot 
or General Haushofer; there might have been no Hess, Himmler or Hitler as we know 
them. We might have a very different Germany...” 

“The more it all alarms me,” Doctor Schumann was still displeased. “If some civilization 
wanted to devise a cosmic plan to destroy our world, it couldn’t have worked better.” 

There was truth in this observation which had an unpleasantly familiar ring to it. Others 
had ventured down that path but returned without a conclusive answer. 

Next morning, as the team was examining the last of the finished Vril Jagers which had 
returned from a reconnaissance flight during the night, a communications officer notified 
Maria that Traute had just arrived at the outpost base in Berchtesgaden. 

“Have her driven up here, please,” Maria said excitedly. 

“I’m sorry, | would need an exclusive permission from General Kammler,” the officer 
replied. 

“Well, acquire it as soon as possible,” Maria rushed him. “Where is Kammler?” 

“| don’t seem to be able to find him,” the officer said, looking around. 

“We’ll search for him together,” Maria urged. 

“| can’t really move very far from the radio room,” the officer said. “But | would be 
grateful for your help in obtaining the permit.” 

Maria asked around for a while, but all she learnt was that Kammler had been seen 
entering one of the tunnels. She decided the wisest thing to do was to ask the radio 
operator to call the different facilities inside the mountain and have Kammler located 
from within. 

She entered the radio room to find the very alarmed officer talking to the outpost base. 
After a moment, he lowered the phone and stared at Maria with widened eyes that 
seemed to look past her. 

“Allied aeroplanes are approaching from the southeast,” he stammered. “I must sound 
the alarm.” 

He pulled a lever on the wall and the hangar was filled with the wail of a siren — loud 
enough to be heard but not piercing enough to betray the base’s location. It sounded 


continuously for some ten seconds and then died. Everyone on the plateau level had 
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heard it and hurried towards the tunnels. 

“You must call the outpost and have them drive Fraulein Amon here immediately,” 
Maria gave what sounded like a direct order. 

The officer hesitated for a moment but then lifted the receiver again. 

“There is no answer,” he said after a painfully long pause. “I believe the attack has 
begun.” 

In the silence that followed the siren, nothing was heard that would betray an air 
attack. Maria ran out of the radio room. There was a faint buzz, as if a swarm of bees were 
circling an orchard; pierced by a thud that resembled an echo of distant thunder. It had an 
almost calming effect. 

“Berchtesgaden is too far from us to see or hear any of it,” the officer said, looking into 
the clear blue heavens as if searching for the enemy aeroplanes, “but they said at least six 
hundred bombers were approaching. My God, they will absolutely level the place.” 

He then reached his hand to Maria who was standing motionlessly, no doubt fearing 
she had been paralyzed with fear. 

“We'd better find shelter in the tunnel,” he said. 

Maria wasn’t petrified: she was silently praying that Traute had made it into a car which 
at that very moment would be dashing towards the impenetrable mountain fortress. 

The radio operator led her into one of the tunnels and returned to his post. Maria, with 
several officers and technicians who had been working in the hangars, took the trolley 
into the depths of the mountain. The deceptively comforting sounds of the bees in 
summer thunder died, while the pressure created by the trolley travelling through the 
narrow tunnel at high speed felt like moist fingers of a stranger in her ears, pressing down 
into her brain and throat, making her want to vomit. 

The hours forcibly spent in the large canteen turned into a warped reflection of reality, 
when the troops spontaneously started to sing jolly stein songs as if in an intoxicated 
frenzy. None of the officers objected; in fact many of them seemed to grab at the 
opportunity to engage in some self-destructing merriment for one last time. 

It was a wasted day. As the sun set, a patrol was sent to investigate the situation in the 
Berchtesgaden base, which could no longer be reached by radio. The search party 
returned around midnight, carrying along several wounded officers. The death toll had 


been high; the devastation vast. It was believed that Salzburg and other cities in the 
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vicinity had been levelled as well. 

It was only a question of days before the Allied forces would occupy the smouldering 
cities and cut off the mountain base, now entirely dependent on the few functioning 
Haunebus, Vril Jägers and Focke helicopters for their connection with the fatherland. It 
was evident to everyone that these limited craft wouldn’t be able to evacuate a thousand 
troops and hundreds of scientists, engineers and mechanics working on the facility, should 
the Allies discover the location of the fortress and concentrate their full force against it. 

Maria enquired about any civilian women among the survivors or the victims, but 
apparently there were none to be rescued or identified. 

However much she wished to fight the inevitable conclusion and close her eyes to 
reality, she finally had to accept the truth. Traute had been killed in the attack. Her friend, 
whom she had called to Berchtesgaden, was dead because of her. 

Perceiving Maria’s misery, Sigrun tried to console her. She offered to spend the night in 
Maria’s room, just as Maria had spent many nights in Sigrun’s room in their youth. She 
said they should talk nonsense and share memories, shielding themselves from the harsh 
reality by wrapping themselves in the cocoon of girlish fancies that had occupied their 
thoughts more than thirty years ago. 

Maria looked at Sigrun, who all of a sudden seemed to be clear-headed and strong, as 
she would have looked at a stranger. Was this really someone who had been her closest 
childhood friend? What unstoppable force had torn them apart with such force that even 
the memories of those happy days had been ripped to pieces and banished? 

The eternal night inside the mountain that rolled over them touched the regions of 
their hearts which needed each other’s company to be awakened. The feeling of a sudden 
loss in the person of Traute brought Maria and Sigrun together with the force of a collision 
that one would struggle to escape from but is obliged to succumb to. They both reached 
out for something to reunite them, and found it in the bittersweet remembrance of the 
days of their girlhood. This instantly tied bond was further cemented by the opiate of 
sleep which, through the compulsory acceptance of inevitability, offered both oblivion and 
lucidity. How often the tears shed over a shared grief form the glue that mends broken 


relationships, long out of reach. 
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Chapter LX - Berlin, Alpine Redoubt, 1945 


When she woke up, her heart was somewhat lighter, but as the reality of the 
underground bunker sank in, it weighed her spirit down with the heaviness of the 
mountain above her. 

Tentacles of anxiety wriggled around her like the streams of some dark muddy river, 
feeding on the fear and uncertainty of a thousand people trapped inside a million ton 
rock. American aircraft had been splitting the sky. It was feared that Allied spies had 
managed to disclose the location of their top-secret base. 

Stella approached Maria and beckoned her and Sigrun aside. 

“Strange news,” she said. The young officer who had been her admirer since the days 
at the Giant and who had risen to the rank of Kammler’s adjutant was also friends with 
the radio operator. The latter had disclosed to him an alarming and unexpected turn of 
events in Berlin. 

Himmler had left the bunker on the day after the Fiihrer’s birthday and had obviously 
begun negotiating peace right away. This development only reached Hitler’s ears when 
the Reichsführer’s campaign was reported on the BBC news. Hitler had stripped Himmler 
of all office and ordered him shot on sight. The same fate had befallen Göring, who had 
sent the Führer a telegram asking to take over the leadership of the Reich. The inner circle 
around Hitler had now tightened to include only Bormann, who might have been a 
Russian agent, the manipulative Goebbels, and the idealistically faithful Speer. Both Hitler 
and Eva Braun had refused to leave the bunker for Berchtesgaden — which had been a 
lucky decision, if the prolonging of agony can be considered lucky. 

Stella told them that upon hearing the news, Kammler had turned white as a sheet. He 
no longer had a master who had attempted to defect to the enemy instead of remaining 
loyal to the death — the motto the SS had valued above all. Kammler had instantly 
perceived the possibility that Himmler had bargained with not only the three bombs but 
also the location of the Alpine fortress holding the latest series of aircraft, the atomic 
reactor, and the Bell. 


Maria immediately met with Doctor Schumann and Lothar to discuss things and agree 
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upon the plan of action. 
“If Kammler feels betrayed,” Lothar argued, “he most probably would like to have his 
revenge. Since he can’t have it on those who betrayed him, he can only have it on us.” 
“There’s nowhere to go but to the New Swabia,” Schumann said. “The Haunebu Ill is 
able to make that trip.” 
“But what about us?” Franziska sounded terrified. 
“He would either take us with him or...” Lothar was reluctant to finish the thought. 
“There are too many of us to be taken — that would demand a number of trips and 
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there’s not enough fuel!” Sigrun protested. 

“It’s been clear from the start that none of the team members can be allowed to fall 
into enemy hands,” Schumann said. “We saw what happened at the Giant — he would 
have no hesitation in shooting us on the spot!” 

A loud wail of an alarm ripped through the silence. It was followed by a voice calling 
everyone to their posts. 

“Whatever it is, it begins now,” Schumann said as the sound died. 

“Or ends,” Lothar added. 

Kammler announced immediate evacuation for the technical staff, and battle stations 
for the troops. 

“He must believe that Himmler had handed the bombs to the Allies with the map 
where to drop them,” Lothar sounded bitterly convinced. “Berlin has probably fallen by 
now. Three bombs into the Alps and the legend of Alpine Redoubt will never haunt the 
victors!” 

“Stella, you must come with us,” Maria took the young woman’s hands. 

There was fear in her eyes as Stella jerked her hands away. 

“To another planet — or another time?” she gasped. “I couldn’t! | saw what happened 
at the Giant!” 

“| wish you would come with us,” Franziska sighed. 

Tears welled into Stella’s eyes. 

“I can’t even imagine not seeing you again!” she cried. “But — I’m in love with Franz! | 
couldn’t leave him!” 


“| don’t know if we can offer to take him with us,” Maria hesitated. “He is after all a 


soldier; he has taken lives in this war, and this trip might not be safe for him...” 
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“| was also a soldier...” Lothar muttered. “I have taken enemy lives. Should | remain 
with the rest of the killers?” 

“Maria didn’t mean it that way,” Sigrun hastened to appease the pilot. 

“With Lothar, I... just know, somehow, that in spite of all he has done or been made to 
do, he will be safe.” Maria paused with a faraway look, as if listening to some advice, 
inaudible to others, before going on, “When it comes to Franz... | can’t be sure...” 

“But Franz wouldn’t leave, anyway,” Stella interjected. “He’s extremely anxious to see 
his family. He only talks about returning to Bonn. Besides,” she turned to Maria, “he may 
wear a soldiers’ uniform but he is not one. He will take his studies up again and be a 
surgeon. His ambition is to save lives, not to take them!” 

“| hope you will be very happy in Bonn,” Franziska embraced her. 

“If we can remain together,” Stella bit her lip. “Russians have occupied my country. I’m 
officially a Soviet citizen. If that is discovered, | shall be deported. For the Russians, l'Il be 
another whore of the Nazis. They’II nail women like me to barn doors and rape them with 
gun barrels.” 

“Don’t talk like that,” Franziska buried her face in her hands. 

“Ladies,” Lothar pleaded. “I suggest that we proceed to the portal before Kammler has 
it either evacuated or destroyed.” 

“You are right,’ Maria turned to have a look at the mountain wall and the tunnel 
entrances where troops were bustling in and out. 

“Should we pack our things, mother?” Franziska asked agitatedly. 

“| don’t think things are needed where we are going...” Maria replied. She turned to 
Stella. 

“But | think there’s something that might prove useful to you,” she said, handing her 
handbag to the other woman. “Here are the passports of me and Franziska. You two are of 
the same age and when you wear your hair back, you can easily pass for Franziska. No-one 
can deport you now.” 

Tears of astonished gratitude dimmed Stella’s eyes and she struggled to utter some 
suitable words. 

“We need to hurry,” Lothar, who had been watching the action at the mountain wall, 
interrupted. “I believe the tunnels are being set for detonation.” 


“What can’t be evacuated, will be buried,” Sigrun observed. 
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“To which category do we belong?” Doctor Schumann asked as if of himself. 

Lothar took a few running steps and beckoned the team to follow him. 

“Even if Stella chooses to remain, we should have yet another team member to set up 
the controls before the launch,” Maria said. 

“You don’t need to,” Doctor Schumann replied. “I shall not be joining you. So | can be 
the other launch controller.” 

“What do you mean?” Maria stopped. “Of course you’re coming with us. It’s what 
we’ve been working to achieve all those years!” 

“No, not me,” Schumann said. “My work, my physics, are earthbound. | don’t belong in 
space. | can’t enter realms where none of the laws of physics apply.” 

From his eyes, Maria realized that there would be no negotiation. 

Stella’s friend Franz approached and motioned them to halt. 

“General Kammler has ordered all the scientists to be gathered at tunnel number 
three,” he said. “They are to remain in the lower level.” 

“My God,” Sigrun gasped. “He is about to leave us all trapped in the mountain!” She 
turned to Doctor Schumann. 

“You must come with us — you’ll be executed if you stay!” 

“Nonsense,” Schumann raised his hands in a disapproving gesture. “I’m a leading 
German physicist, not a prisoner. He has no jurisdiction over me!” 

“Tell me, lieutenant,” Maria approached the young officer, “what are the general’s 
plans?” 

“He is evacuating documents,” Franz replied, “and I think the reactor and the top secret 
project at the tunnel number six are to be evacuated as well. All the Haunebu and Vril 
craft are to be relocated to New Swabia or Argentina. The helicopters are to be blown up.” 

“What about the people?” Franziska asked. 

“The troops are to remain here, fighting. We have supplies to last us for at least two 
years.” 

“And what about us?” Stella whispered. 

“That’s what | came to tell you,” the officer explained hurriedly. “You must try to 
escape into the mountains. | shall try to find and help you to safety after the general 
himself has left.” 


“So he’s planning to go to Antarctica,” Maria said to herself. 
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“He hasn’t issued an official command yet, but he told me that he’ll be summoning all 
the officers and will have them gather in the Haunebus.” 

“Where is he right now?” Lothar pressed. 

“Supervising the evacuation of the reactor, after which the entrance to the tunnel will 
be detonated.” 

“We must hurry to the portal,” Maria urged everyone and turned to the officer. 

“Do you think you can hold him for about fifteen minutes?” 

“What are you planning to do?” Franz asked nervously. “Everyone keeps saying there’s 
some kind of device there which can take you wherever you want to in an instant. Are you 
planning to escape with it?” He grabbed Stella’s hands. 

“Are you leaving me?” he asked. “I have asked General Kammler if | can take you with 
me or, if we could both remain here, and he has agreed. You’re in no danger.” 

“No, Franz,” the girl lowered her face on his chest. “I’m staying with you. But l'Il have to 
help start the device. l'Il be back with you in fifteen minutes.” 

“Wait here for five minutes,” the officer instructed them. “I'll try to detain the general. 
As soon as | have entered the tunnel, head for your device.” 

“But there are guards standing at the entrance!” Sigrun observed. 

“PIIL give them orders to let you in. Brigadeführer Dohnanyi and Standartenführer 
Brandt were in charge of the Vril craft evacuation; they have already taken off. At this 
stage I’m second only to General Kammler.” 

“I hope you don’t get into any trouble because of us,” Maria whispered. 

“Franz! Please reason with him! Don’t let him sentence our colleagues to death!” Stella 
cried. 

They watched while the lieutenant gave instructions to the guards and then 
disappeared into the next tunnel. 

“Now!” Lothar said and they began a quick walk towards the base, verging on running. 
The agonizing feeling of hidden despair reminded Maria of a night in Munich when she, 
Sigrun and Traute were rushing to the train station, counting seconds. 

As they reached the plateau, the group slowed down. Seeing them, the guards stood to 
attention. The metal doors were wide open and two electric trolleys were waiting. 

They climbed into the first car and took off slowly, picking up speed. Inadvertently, 


everyone had their eyes on the last patch of sunlight which faded slowly into the distance. 
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“Shall we ever see our sun again?” Franziska whispered, but received no reply. 

After five minutes the trolley began to slow down. They were deep inside the 
mountain. The narrow, damp passage, lit by uncovered light bulbs at regular intervals, 
widened into a hall with cemented walls. From there another metal door led them to a 
large laboratory, where the air was drier and warmer. 

“Switch on the controls,” Doctor Schumann said, turning on the fluorescent light to give 
an imitation of the daylight that would never reach kilometres into solid rock. The voices 
in this hall had an unnerving echo — not the soothing one a church would have, but the 
kind one would imagine might be heard in a slaughterhouse. 

The apparatus awakened as he and Stella threw switch after switch at their separate 
consoles — some appliances with a soft purr, others with an unsettling rattle. Lights on the 
controls flickered and green beams painted strange living scales and curves on the 
screens, indicating that the hearts of the machines were beating. 

Some fifty metres away sat the bell-shaped device they were pinning their hopes and 
futures on. 

“Here we are,” Maria said, groping for Franziska’s hand, her eyes on the still mute and 
dark machine. “We are actually doing it. We’re going to be leaving our planet.” 

Sigrun slowly walked next to them, also unable to take her eyes from the Bell. Everyone 
seemed to be praying that the machine would be merciful towards them. 

“How long till we’re ready?” Lothar asked impatiently. 

“It takes about fifteen minutes for charging,” Doctor Schumann replied. 

An ominous, muted rattle ran through the room. The lights went off briefly and 
switched on again one by one. 

“Oh, Lord,” Maria buried her face in her hands. “They have detonated one of the 
tunnels. We must be next.” 

“You’ve done your part,” Doctor Schumann said to Stella, looking fearfully in the 
direction of the doorway. “Go now, and rejoin Franz. Send the trolley straight back; there 
should be more than enough time for it to reach me, unless ...” 

“Yes,” Maria put in firmly, “there is no point in your taking further risks.” She turned to 
the doctor. “Do you really need to stay longer yourself?” 

“| must still set the final sequence in about ten minutes,” he responded. 


After rushed farewells, Maria, Franziska and Sigrun saw Stella off, and the sound of the 
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trolly receded into the distance leaving only a light bulb above the door flickering to show 
it was in motion. 

After five minutes the flickering stopped. “She’s arrived.” Franziska breathed. 

“Why isn’t it starting again?” Lothar exclaimed after staring at the bulb for many 
seconds. “Surely she can’ t have forgotten to send it back? I’d better go and recall it.” 

“Don’t worry,” Sigrun called, as he reached the door. “It’s flashing again. Something 
must have held her up.” 

“Or, more likely, someone else is now coming,” growled Lothar. 

“Do you think it’s Kammler?” Franziska whispered fearfully. 

“Who else!” Lothar declared and turned to Schumann, who was busy with the controls. 
“Can’t you make this damn setup go faster?” 

“It’s not up to me,” Schumann responded with a shrug, having to raise his voice over 
the growing noise of the awakening apparatus. 

“They will be here in less than five minutes!” Lothar exclaimed. 

“And we need some ten more,” Doctor Schumann replied. “A pity the door from the 
trolley bay only locks from outside.” 

After what seemed a century of suspense, the trolley was heard arriving at the 
terminus with the sound of a small collision as it touched the buffer. The ominous 
flickering of the light stopped. 

The door burst open and Franz entered. He had his hands in the air. Kammler was 
walking closely behind him with a gun in his hand. 

Lothar, his back against the wall at the side of the doorway, reluctantly dropped the 
large spanner he was holding. The gun against Franz’s back was an effective insurance 
against an ambush. 

“| knew it,” Kammler smirked. “Turn everything off!” he barked at Doctor Schumann, 
who reluctantly did as he was ordered. The room was wrapped in ominous silence. 

“Against the wall!” Kammler ordered and poked Franz in the back with his pistol. “You, 
ladies,” he then gestured to Maria, Franziska and Sigrun. “And our heroes,” he finally 
turned to Lothar and Schumann lining them up with the rest. 

“My own adjutant,” Kammler hissed, pacing the floor like an irritated panther while still 
keeping his gun at the ready, glancing at Franz venomously. “It took me half the ride to 


realize that you knew very well what was going on here. You will be court-martialed for 
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assisting the prisoners to escape and obstructing the evacuation of Reich’s property. What 
were you planning to do? Attack me and knock me out while you all escape? In fact -” he 
ostentatiously cocked his pistol as if to underline his words - “the tribunal has just taken 
place and found you guilty, with all the rest of you who set out to outsmart me!” 

“General,” Maria whispered with her voice breaking. “You must let my daughter go. For 
God’s sake, she is having a child in a week!” 

“Go where?” Kammler gave a pretense of surprise, obviously enjoying the sick game he 
was playing. “To another planet, maybe? Or to another time, so you can be the judges of 
how history is shaped? You had better leave this to the professionals. It’s the military who 
will reshape history, not some idealistic scientists, or soothsayers, or second-rate artists 
turned into rulers!” 

He gave a humourless laugh. 

“From now on, the decisions will be made by men like myself. Once the New Germany 
is strong enough, the world will know of its existence — and bow to it!” 

He stopped at Doctor Schumann. 

“Good doctor, we still have need of you,” he said. “I didn’t plan to have you handcuffed, 
but one way or another you’ll be accompanying me to New Swabia. You have our work to 
continue there.” 

His pistol gestured the scientist to separate himself from the others. Slowly, and 
without a word, Schumann advanced to stand to one side of Kammler. 

“As for your lot,” Kammler continued to Franz, “I really see no use for any of you. Why 
should we burden ourselves with some ghost-whisperers who have lost their gifts; or with 
has-been flying aces; or with treacherous officers? You wouldn’t hesitate to sell your 
knowledge to our enemies. You’ve become a liability. It’s my task to take care of 
liabilities.” 

He lifted his pistol and took aim. The gun pointed at each one of the group in turn 
before settling on Franz. 

“You ladies might want to close your eyes,” Kammler said, his index finger tightening on 
the trigger. 

The shot seemed to make the walls jolt as if in an earthquake. Kammler revealed his 
teeth in a crooked grin. There was blood on them. 


His body hit the ground like a sack of manure, lifting a cloud of dust which took half a 
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minute to settle. About the same time that the smoke cloud from the pistol that Stella 
was holding took to dissolve in the air. 

Franz was the first to move. He ran to Kammler and kicked the pistol from his hand to 
the far end of the room. Then he went to where Stella stood in the doorway and took the 
gun gently but firmly from her trembling hand. 

“| had to,” the girl struggled for breath, coming to terms with what she had done. “He 
had you directly in his sights. He was going to kill you.” 

“Where did you appear from? And where did you get that pistol?” Franz asked 
bewilderedly, embracing the girl and staring wide-eyed at the weapon that had saved his 
life. 

“| was sent away from here early. As | came to a stop at the entrance, | saw you and 
Kammler marching toward me - towards the trolleys,” she replied stammeringly. “I 
dropped flat, crawled to the second trolley and hid in it. Then | started it up with the lights 
switched off and followed the one you were in, just far behind enough not to be noticed. 
As soon as | saw the lights of your trolley drawing closer, showing it was slowing down, | 
switched off the motor on my one and ran the rest of the way. 

“As for that,” she added, looking in revulsion at what he was holding, “I found it in the 
handbag — in your handbag,” Stella turned to Maria, “when | took a look at my new 
passport. No wonder it was so heavy. | didn’t know you had a gun.” 

“Neither did |, mother!” Franziska gasped, not really expecting an explanation or 
apology. 

“You did incredibly well, dear girl,” Schumann said. 

The red light began to flicker again. The sound of one of the automatic trolleys taking 
off again was heard. 

“The danger is far from over,” Lothar said. “Someone has called the trolley back. We 
must hurry. Doctor, turn the machine on again!” 

“What about him?” Maria said, looking reluctantly at Kammler’s corpse. 

“Leave that to me,” Franz replied. 

“The Bell is already stabilized,” Doctor Schumann announced as he reactivated the 
machinery. “It will now reach full power in less than ten minutes. Once it does, the portal 
will come into being. You will need to be close to it.” 


“We shall form a circle around it,” Maria said. Then her eyes left The Bell and turned on 
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Schumann, Stella and Franz. 

“It really is goodbye, now,” she said simply. 

Stella freed herself from Franz’s hold and ran to Maria. They embraced silently. She 
then turned to hug Franziska. 

“Take care of your baby!” she whispered into her ear. 

“| shall name her after you — what better name for a child born among the stars!” 
Franziska whispered back. 

“| hope you will be able to change the past,” Doctor Schumann said. “Or the future.” 

For a while, none of them moved nor spoke. Then Franz pulled Stella closer to him and 
led her to the door, followed by Doctor Schumann. Stella was clutching Maria’s handbag, 
her lips wide in a silent cry. She didn’t want to turn her eyes away, nor even to blink, as if 
recording the image of her friends in her mind. When the door then closed, she shut her 
eyes and refused to open them again. Franz lifted her into the trolley and the three set off. 
After what seemed an age, the mouth of the tunnel appeared as a pinhole in the 
darkness. 

Two second lieutenants were waiting with a team that had just completed mining the 
entrance. 

“We have detonated Tunnel Five. This one is ready to blow,” the first one said. 

“Is General Kammler still inside?” the other cast a suspicious glance over Franz’s 
shoulder. “We called a trolley to go and let him know, but then we saw this one was 
coming. We assumed it was the general.” 

“You may detonate,” Franz told them. “General Kammler and the first part of the team 
have already been transported to New Swabia.” 

The guards and the miners exchanged questioning glances. 

“We thought General Kammler was taking a Haunebu?” one of the second lieutenants 
suggested. 

“The general is doing his duty, personally overseeing the evacuation of the most 
important device of the Reich,” Franz said in a tone not allowing contradiction. “It was the 
primary task of this mission. | am supervising the secondary evacuation.” 

“Well, do as the lieutenant says,” one of the officers turned to the miners. 

The group withdrew from the entrance. Stella, Franz and Schumann left the others and 


climbed up a steep path which gave access to a ledge from which the whole mountain 
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wall was visible. 

A brief alarm sounded, followed by utter silence. Then a deafening explosion sent a 
dense cloud of dust into the air. As it settled, it could be seen that the mouth of Tunnel Six 
was completely closed by countless tons of rock. 

Stella had just opened her mouth to speak when something extraordinary took place. 

The mountain gave a bizarre muted sigh, as if waking from a long sleep. For an instant 
it appeared to emit an emerald glow. The air around it seemed to ripple, as if the 
mountain were its own reflection on a pond into which a stone had been thrown, or as if 
the explosion had created a shock wave that had burst circularly from the epicentre 
through the landscape. Yet, no shock followed. The green glow flickered and grew even 
brighter, like the filament in an incandescent light bulb does for fraction of a second 
before it fuses and grows dark forever. Then the mountain hardened into an immobile 
dead massif. It was all over in the blink of an eye. 

Doctor Schumann straightened himself up slowly and slapped some of the dirt from his 
trousers. 

“What do you suppose happened?” he asked of no-one in particular, as if addressing 
the mountain. 

Stella brushed her blond curls the wind was playing with away from her eyes. Her hand 
was trembling only slightly. 


“They have gone home,” she said. 


The End. 
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